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THE  COLLEGES 


I.     OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND  INSTRUCTION 


OFFICERS  OP  ADMINISTRATION 

The  President  of  the  University,  Harry  Pratt  Jddson,  Haskell  Museum,  First  Floor,  Room  10. 

The  University  Recorder,  Alonzo  Ketcham  Parker,  Haskell  Museum,  First  Floor,  Room  11. 

The  University  Chaplain,  Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  Cohb  Lecture  Hall,  First  Floor,  Room  1. 

The  University  Registrar,  Thomas  Wakefield  Goodspbed,  The  Press  Building,  First  Floor. 

The  Secretary  to  the  President,  David  Allan  Robertson,  Haskell  Museum,  First  Floor,  Room  10. 

The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arte  and  Literature,  Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Haskell  Museum, 

First  Floor,  Room  14. 
The  Dean  of  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science,  Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  Haskell  Museum,  First  Floor, 

Room  14. 
The  Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  Francis  Wayland  Shepabdson,  Haskell  Museum,  First  Floor,  Room  13. 
The  Examiner  for  Colleges,  Charles  Reid  Barnes;  the  Examiner  for  Secondary  Schools,  Frank  Justus 

Miller,  Uobb  Lecture  Hall,  First  Floor,  Room  8. 
The  Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  George  Edgar  Vincent,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  First  Floor,  Room  9. 
The  Deans  in  the  Junior  Colleges,  Alexander  Smith,  Robert  Morss  Lovett,  James  Westpall  Thompson, 

Ellis  Hall;    William  Darnall  MacClintock,  Sophonisba    Preston    Breckinridge,    Elizabeth 

Wallace,  Marion  Talbot,  Lexington  Hall. 
The  Dean  of  Women,  Marion  Talbot,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  First  Floor,  Room  9. 
The  Assistant  Dean  of  Women,  Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge,  Lexington  Hall. 

THE  FACULTIES* 
Members  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  giving  instruction  in  the  Senior  and  Junior 
Colleges  are  the  following: 

HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON,  A.M.,LL.D.,  President  of  the  University  ;  Professor  of  Comparative  Politics  and 

Diplomacy,  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 
CHARLES  OTIS  WHITMAN,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Zoology;  Curator 

of  the  Zoological  Museum  (Wood's  HoU). 
HEINRICH  MASCHKE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
RICHARD  GREEN  MOULTON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Literary  Theory  and  Interpretation  and  Head  of  th» 

Department  of  General  Literature. 
JOHN  MERLE  COULTER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Botany. 
WILLIAM  GARDNER  HALE,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Latin. 
CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Prof essor  of  Sociology ;  University  Chaplain. 
CHARLES  CHANDLER,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

SAMUEL  WENDELL  WILLISTON,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Paleontology. 
JAMES  LAURENCE  LAUGHLIN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy. 
ALBERT  ABRAHAM  MICHELSON,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Physics. 
NATHANIEL  BUTLER,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Education;  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education; 

Director  of  Co-operating  Work. 

FRANK  BIGELOW  TARBELL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology. 

ERNEST  DeWITT  BURTON,  D.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Biblical    and  Patristic 
Greek. 


*The  names  in  each  group,  with  the  exception  of  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  University,  are  arraneed  in  the  order  of 
collegiate  seniority. 
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ALBION  WOODBURY  SMALL,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Depart-ment  of  Sociology ;  Dean 

of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature. 
OSKAR  BOLZA,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
JOSEPH  PAXSON  IDDlNGS,Pu.B.,  Professor  of  Petrology. 

CHARLES  REID  BARNES,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Plant  Physiology ;  Examiner  for  Colleges. 
PAUL  SHOREY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Greek. 
BENJAMIN  TERRY,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  MedicBval  and  English  History. 
WILLIAM  DARNALL  MacCLINTOCK,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature;  Dean  of  the  Junior  College 

of  Philosophy  (Women). 
IRA  MAURICE  PRICE,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
MARION  TALBOT,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Household  Administration;  Dean  of  Women,  and  Head  of 

Green  House. 
ROLLIN  D.  SALISBURY,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Geographic  Geology  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Geography ;  Dean  of  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science. 
STARR  WILLARD  CUTTING,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and 

Literatures. 
ERNST  FREUND,  J.U.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Public  Law. 
FRANK  FROST  ABBOTT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

JOHN  MATTHEWS  MANLY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  English. 
ELIAKIM  HASTINGS  MOORE,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 
GEORGE  HERBERT  MEAD,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

SHAILER    MATHEWS,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology;  Junior  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School. 
JAMES  HAYDEN  TUFTS,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 
EDWIN  ERLE  SPARKS,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  History;  Curator  of  the  Historical  Museum; 

Dean  of  University  College. 
GEORGE  EDGAR  VINCENT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology;  Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges. 
CARL  DARLING  BUCK,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European 

Comparative  Philology. 
ALEXANDER  SMITH.  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Director  of  General  and  Physical  Chemistry;  Dean  of  the 

Junior  College  of  Science  (Men). 
JULIUS  STIEGLITZ,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
GEORGE  LINCOLN  HENDRICKSON,  A.B.,  L.H.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
EDWARD  CAPPS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
CHARLES  ZUEBLIN,  Ph.B..  D.B.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 
JAMES  HENRY  BREASTED,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History;  Director  of  Haskell 

Oriental  Museum. 
GEORGE  WILLIAM  MYERS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  School  of 

Education. 
EDWIN  OAKES  JORDAN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
JAMES  ROWLAND  ANGELL,  A.M..  Professor  and  Head  of  th^  Department  of  Psychology ;  Director  of  the 

Psychological  Laboratory. 
ROBERT  HERRICK,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English. 

FRANK  RATTRAY  LILLIE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Embryology ;  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Zoological  Museum. 
CHARLES  JUDSON  HERRICK.  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Neurology. 

ALBERT  PRESCOTT  MATHEWS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry  (Wood's  Holl). 
JAMES  PARKER  HALL,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law;  Dean  of  the  Law  School. 
EDWIN  ALMIRON  GREENLAW,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English,  Adelphi  College  (Summer  Quarter,  1907). 
LINDSAY  TODD  DAMON,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English,  Brown  University  (Summer  Quarter,  1907). 
FRED  HARVEY  HALL  CALHOUN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Clemson  College,  South  Carolina  (Sum- 
mer Quarter,  1907). 
AURELIO  M.  ESPINOZA,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  University  of  New  Mexico  (Summer 

Quarter,  1907). 
HENRY  WALGRAVE  STUART,  Ph.D.,  Professorof  Philosophy,  Lake  Forest  College  (Summer  Quarter,  1907). 
WILLIAM  ESTABROOK   CHANCELLOR,  A.M..  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Summer 

Quarter,  1907). 
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FRANCIS  ADELBERT  BLACKBURN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  English  Language. 

FRANK  JUSTUS  MILLER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Prof essor  of  Latin ;  Examiner  for  Secondary  Schools. 

ALBERT  HARRIS  TOLMAN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  Literature. 

MYRA  REYNOLDS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Prof  essor  of  English  Literature ;  Head  of  Nancy  Foster  House. 

KARL  PIETSCH,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Philology. 

CLARENCE  FASSETT  CASTLE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  on  the  Edward  Olsen  Foundation. 

FREDERICK  STARR,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology;  Curator  of  the  Anthropological  Sec- 
tion of  Walker  Museum. 

FRANCIS  WAYLAND  SHEPARDSON,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  American  History;  Dean  of  tlie 
Senior  Colleges. 

WILLIAM  ISAAC  THOMAS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology;  Superintendent  of  Departmental 
Libraries. 

WILLIAM  BISHOP  OWEN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education ;  Dean  of  the  University  High  School. 

THOMAS  ATKINSON  JENKINS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French  Philology. 

FERDINAND  SCHWILL,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Modern  History. 

ADDISON  WEBSTER  MOORE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

CHARLES  RIBORG  MANN,  Ph.D.,  As-wciate  Professor  of  Physics. 

GORDON  JENNINGS  LAING,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin. 

ROBERT  ANDREWS  MILLIKAN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

ROBERT  MORSS  LOVETT,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  English;  Dean  of  the  Junior  College  of  Litera- 
ture (Men). 

LEONARD  EUGENE  DICKSON,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  MERRI AM,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

HERBERT  JOSEPH  DAVENPORT,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy ;  Head  of  North  House. 

SOLOMON  HENRY  CLARK,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

PAUL  OSKAR  KERN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Oermanic  Philology. 

ALICE  PELOUBET  NORTON,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Household  Administration. 

HERBERT  ELLSWORTH  SLAUGHT,  Ph.D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

GEORGE  CARTER  HOWLAND,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Italian  Philology. 

DAVID  JUDSON  LINGLE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 

JOHN  GORDON  WILSON,  A.M.,  M.B..  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

HERBERT  LOCKWOOD  WILLETT,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

KURT  LAVES,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

ELIZABETH  WALLACE,  S.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French  Literature. 

MARTIN  SCHUTZE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  Literature. 

JACOB  WILLIAM  ALBERT  YOXTNG.Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Pedagogy  of  Mathematics. 

CLYDE  WEBER  VOTAW,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biblical  Greek. 

GEORGE  AMOS  DORSEY,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

CHARLES  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Morphology  and  Cytology. 

JOHN  PAUL  GOODE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography. 

WILLIAM  HILL,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

CHARLES  MANNING  CHILD.  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 

EDGAR  JOHNSON  GOODSPEED.  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek;  Assistant 

Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 
JOHN  CUMMINGS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
PHILIP  SCHUYLER  AJjLF,T:^,Fa.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  Literature, 
HERBERT  NEWBY  McCOY,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry. 
JAMES  WESTPALL  TROUPSON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  European  History;  Dean  of  the  Junior 

College  of  Philosophy  (Men). 
FREDRIC  MASON  BLANCHARD,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Speaking, 
WILL.'^RD  CLARK  GORE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Prof  essor  of  Psychology. 
STUART  WELLER.  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Paleontologic  Geology. 
NORMAN  MacLEOD  HARRIS,  M.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
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HOWARD  TAYLOR  RICKETTS,  S.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology. 

FOREST  RAY  MOULTON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

CARL  KINSLEY,  A.M.,  M.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

HARRY  GIDEON  WELLS,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology. 

SAMUEL  ALEXANDER  MATTHEWS,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Experimental  Therapeutics. 

HIRAM  PARKER  WILLIAMSON,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

JAMES  WEBER  LINN,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

HENRY  GORDON  GALE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

WALDEMAR  KOCH,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry. 

ANTON  JULIUS  CARLSON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 

WILLIAM  LAWRENCE  TOWER,  S.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Embryology. 

LAUDER  WILLIAM  JONES,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry. 

HENRY  CHANDLER  COWLES,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 

LEON  CARROLL  MARSHALL,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

ELLEN  CHURCHILL  SBMPLE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  (Summer  Quarter,  1906). 

TREVOR  ARNETT,  A.B.,  University  Auditor;  Lecturer  on  Accounting. 

THEODORE  LEE  NEFF,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  French. 

EDWARD  AMBROSE  BECHTEL,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

SOPHONISBA  PRESTON  BRECKINRIDGE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Household  Administration;  Assistant 

Dean  of  Women. 
EDWARD  SCRIBNER  AMES,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy. 
ROBERT  JOHNSON  BONNER,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Greek. 
JOHN  JACOB  MEYER,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German. 

GEORGE  ELMER  SHAMBAUGH,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy  of  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat. 
GEORGE  BREED  ZUG,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  the  History  of  Art. 

JOHN  MERLIN  POWIS  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
ADOLPH  CHARLES  VON  NOE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German  Literature. 
JOSEPH  PARKER  WARREN,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
THOMAS  BRUCE  FREAS,  A.B.,  Curator  in  Chemistry. 
DANIEL  GRAISBERRY  REVELL,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 
BASIL  COLEMAN  HYATT  HARVEY,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 
WALLACE  WALTER  ATWOOD,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiography  and  General  Geology. 
PERCY  HOLMES  BOYNTON,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 
ROBERT  MORRIS,  LL.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy. 
EDITH  FOSTER  FLINT,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 
REUBEN  MYRON  STRONG,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 
SUSAN  HELEN  BALLOU,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 
WILLIAM  PIERCE  GORSUCH,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 
ARTHUR  CONSTANT  LUNN,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Applied  Mathematics. 
JOHN  BROAD  US  WATSON,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Experimental  Psychology. 
RALPH  EMERSON  HOUSE,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 
CHARLES  GOETTSCH,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German. 
HENRY  PORTER  CHANDLER,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

DAVID  ALLAN  ROBERTSON,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English;  Secretary  to  the  President. 
CHESTER  WHITNEY  WRIGHT,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy. 
HENRI  CHARLES  EDOUARD  DAVID,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French. 
EARLE  BROWNELL  BABCOCK,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 
ROBERT  FRANKLIN  HOXIE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy. 
HAKLAN  HARLAND  BARROWS,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Geology  and  Geography. 
EARL  BIXBY  FERSON,  Instructor  in  Drawing,  University  High  School. 
CASSIUS  BRUCE  AVERY,  Instructor  in  Woodwork,  University  High  School. 

NELS   JOHANN    LENNES,  S.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,   Wendell  Phillips  High  School,  Chicago 
(Summer  Quarter,  1907). 
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EDWIN  ASBURY  KIRKPATRICK,  S.B.,  Ph.M.,  Department  of  Psychology  and  Child  Study,  State  Normal 

School,  Massachusetts  (Summer  Quarter,  1907). 
IRVING  ELGAR  MILLER,  Ph.D.,  State  Normal  School,  Wisconsin  (Summer  Quarter,  1907). 

ELIZABETH  DUNN,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Neurology. 

WILLIS  BOIT  HOLMES,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Chemistry. 

ALBERT  ELLSWORTH  HILL,  A.B.,  Associate  in  English. 

JULIAN  PLEASANT  BRETZ,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  History. 

JAMES  PINCH  ROYSTER,  A.B.,  Associate  in  English. 

WILLIAM  JESSE  GOAD  LAND,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Morphology. 

DANIEL  DAVID  LUCKENBILL,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

SAMUEL  NORTHRUP  HARPER,  A.B.,  Associate  in  the  Russian  Language  and  Literature. 

EDWARD  BENJAMIN  KREHBIEL,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  History. 

ALBERT  WOELFEL,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Physiology. 

BERTRAM  GRIFFITH  NELSON,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Public  Speaking. 

EDWIN  GARVEY  KIRK,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Anatomy. 

EDITH  ETHEL  BARNARD,  S.M.,  Associate  in  Qualitative  Analysis. 

VICTOR  ERNEST  SHELFORD,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Zoology. 

EMIL  GOETTSCH,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Anatomy. 

FRANK  HENRY  PIKE,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Physiology. 

HANS  ERNST  GRONOW,  A.B.,  Associate  in  German. 

CLAUDE  HENRY  CROSS,  Associate  in  Forge  and  Foundry,  University  High  School. 

HEINRICH  HASSELBRING,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Plant  Pathology. 

DAVID  ANDERSON  COVINGTON,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Greek. 

WILLIAM  CROCKER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Botany. 

JOHN  SUNDWALL,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

OSCAR  RIDDLE,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

JACOB  HAROLD  HEINZELMAN,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  German. 

CARL  HENRY  GRABO,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  English. 

PAUL  GUSTAV  HEINEMAN,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

SAMUEL  HENRY  AYERS,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

JAMES  RICHARD  GREER,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

DENNIS  EMERSON  JACKSON,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Pharmacology. 

HERBERT  HORACE  BUNZEL,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

ELIZABETH  SPRAGUE,  Assistant  in  Household  Administration,  College  of  Education. 

AMY  LOUISE  DANIELS,  Assistant  in  Domestic  Science,  College  of  Education. 

ARTHUR  CARLETON  TROWBRIDGE,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Geology  (Summer  Quarter,  1907). 

THOMAS  McDOUGALL  HILLS,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  Geology  (Summer  Quarter,  1907). 

GEORGE  DAMON  FULLER,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Botany  (Summer  Quarter,  1907). 

WILLIAM  CLINTON  ALDEN,  Ph.D.,  Docent  in  Field  Geology. 
WILLIAM  DUNCAN  MacMILLAN,  A.B.,  Fellow  in  Astronomy. 


II.     INTRODUCTORY 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

For  purposes  of  instruction  the  University  is  organized  into  departments.    The  following  departments  are 
included  within  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  and  give  instruction  in  the  Colleges: 

I.  Philosophy. 
lA.  Psychology. 
II.  Political  Economy. 

III.  Political  Science. 

IV.  History. 
V.  The  History  of  Art. 

VI.  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 
VI  A.  Household  Administration. 
VII.  Comparative  Religion. 
VIII.  The  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
IX.  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek. 
X.  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative  Phi- 
lology. 
XI.  The  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
XII.  The  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
XIII.  The  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 
XIV.  The  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures, 
XV.  The  English  Language  and  Literature. 


XVI.  General  Literature. 

XVII.  Mathematics. 

XVIII.  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics. 

XIX.  Physics. 

XX.  Chemistry. 

XXI.  Geology. 

XXIA.  Geography. 

XXII.  Zoology. 

XXIII.  Anatomy. 

XXIV.  Physiology  (including  Physiological  Chem- 
istry and  Pharmacology). 

XXVI.  Paleontology. 
XXVII.  Botany. 
XXVIII.  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 
XXXI.  Public  Speaking. 
XXXII.  Physical  Culture. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  YEAR  AND  THE  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


The  university  year  is  divided  into  four  Quarters  of 
about  twelve  weeks  each.  The  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring  Quarters  begin  on  the  first  day  of  October, 
January,  and  April,  respectively,  and  the  Summer 
Quarter  on  the  day  next  following  the  last  day  of  the 
Spring  Quarter.  The  Summer  Quarter  is  divided 
into  two  equal  Terms. 

At  the  close  of  the  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters 
there  is  a  recess  of  about  a  week.  At  the  close  of  the 
Spring  Quarter  there  is  no  recess.  At  the  close  of  the 
Summer  Quarter  there  is  a  recess  of  about  four  weeks. 

Students  are  admitted  at  the  opening  of  any  one  of 


the  four  quarters,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Second 
Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter. 

Degrees  are  conferred  at  the  close  of  each  quarter 
at  the  quarterly  Convocation. 

COUKSES   OF   INSTRUCTION 

A  course  of  instruction  which  meets  daily  (i.  e.,  four 
or  five  days  a  week)  throughout  the  quarter  is  called 
a  Major.  A  course  which  meets  daily  throughout  a 
term  is  called  a  Minor.  A  course  which  meets  two 
hours  daily  for  a  term  is  called  a  Double  Minor;  for 
the  quarter,  a  Double  Major.  A  seminar  usuallj 
counts  as  a  major. 


III.     THE  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  COLLEGES.     ADMISSION 


§1.    Time  of  Preparation  —  Admission  Units. 

Preparation  for  admission  to  a  Junior  College  is 
expected  to  cover  a  period  of  four  years  in  a  second- 
ary school  (high  school  or  academy)  of  high  grade. 
Admission  credits  are  reckoned  in  units.  A  unit  is 
a  course  of  study  comprising  not  less  than  150  hours 
of  prepared  work.    Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are 


regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  one  hour  of  prepared 
work. 

§  2.    Subjects  Accepted  for  Admission  and  their  Unit 
Values. 
The  work  accepted  for  admission  is  classified  accord- 
ing to  departments  in  the  following  list.    Under  each 
department  the  subjects  for  examination  are  num. 
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re    1,  2,  3,  etc.    The  numbers  correspond   in  each 

with  those  given  under  the  several  departments 

n  the  following  table.    The  unit  value  of  each  subject 

is  specified.     For  description  of  the  ground  covered 

by  each  of  these  units  see  §  7. 

Civics,  or  Political  Economy,  %  unit. 

History  1,  Greek,  %  unit;  History  2,  Roman,  J^ 
unit;  History  3a,  European,  Mediaeval,  and  History 
3b,  European,  Modern,  together  1  unit;  History  4a, 
United  States,  Elementary,  %  unit;  History  4b,  United 
States,  Advanced,  1  unit;  History  5a,  English,  Ele- 
mentary, )4 unit;  History  5b,  English,  Advanced,!  unit. 

Greek  1,  Elementary,  1  unit;  Greek  2,  Anabasis  and 
Prose  Composition,  1  unit;  Greek  3,  Homer,  I  unit. 

Latin  1,  Caesar;  Latin  2,  Elementary  Prose,  2  units; 
Latin  3,  Virgil;  Latin  4,  Cicero;  Latin  5,  Advanced 
Prose  Composition,  2  units. 

French  1,  2,  and  3,  each  1  unit. 

Spanish,  1  unit. 

German,  1,  2,  and  3,  each  1  unit. 

English,  3  units. 

Biblical  History  and  Literature,  %ot\  unit. 

Mathematics  la,  Algebra  to  Quadratics,  1  unit; 
Mathematics  lb,  Algebra  through  Quadratics,  J^  unit; 
Mathematics  2,  Plane  Geometry,  1  unit;  Mathematics 
3,  Solid  Geometry,  %  unit;  Mathematics  4,  Trigo- 
nometry, %  unit. 

Astronomy,  %  unit. 

Physics,  1  unit. 

Chemistry,  1  unit. 

Geology,  ^  unit. 

Physiography,  J^  or  1  unit. 

Zoology,  1  unit    [  ^r  ^  unit  eact. 
Botany,  1  unit     S 
General  Biology,  1  unit. 
Physiology,  %  unit. 
Mechanical  Drawing,  1  unit. 
Freehand  Drawing,  J^  or  1  unit. 
Shopwork,  1  unit. 

§3.  Amount  of  Work. 

A  candidate  is  admitted  on  the  presentation  of  15 
units  from  the  list  of  approved  subjects  (§  2). 

§  4.  Specific  Subjects. 

Of  the  15  units  presented  for  admission,  3  units 
must  be  English;  3  units,  language  other  than  English; 
and  2)^  units,  Mathematics.  One  additional  unit  of 
language  other  than  English  will  be  required  of  a 
student  who  enters  the  College  of  Literature. 

§  5.  Limitations. 

(1)  Not  more  than  one  unit  each  of  United  States 
History  and  of  English  History  will  be  accepted.    (2) 


Not  more  than  4  units  in  Science  will  be  accepted. 
(3)  College  credit  for  work  done  in  a  high  school  or 
academy  in  excess  of  the  15  units  will  be  granted  only 
on  the  following  terms:  (a)  On  presentation  of  a 
certificate  of  an  amount  of  work  equivalent  in 
quantity  and  kind  to  that  required  in  the  correspond- 
ing course  in  the  Junior  College;  and  (b)  on  passing 
an  examination  at  the  University  within  six  months 
after  admission.  (4)  Not  more  than  two  units  in  all 
for  both  Drawing  and  Shop  work  will  be  credited  for 
admission. 

§  6.  Advised  Grouping  of  Preparatory  Subjects. 

(1)  A  student  who  wishes  to  enter  the  College  of 
Arts  is  advised  to  present,  besides  the  required  Eng- 
lish and  Mathematics,  4  units  of  Latin  and  3  units  of 
Greek.  (2)  A  student  who  wishes  to  enter  the  College 
of  Literature  or  the  College  of  Philosophy  is  advised 
to  present,  besides  the  required  English  and  Mathe- 
matics, 5  units  of  Latin,  French,  or  German,  and  2 
units  of  History.  (3)  A  student  who  wishes  to  enter 
the  College  of  Science  is  advised  to  present,  besides 
the  required  English,  3  units  of  Mathematics,  4  units 
of  Latin,  French,  or  German,  and  2  units  of  Science. 

Notes.  —  (a)  While  Latin  is  not  required  for  admission  to  the 
Colleges  of  Literature,  of  Philosophy,  and  of  Commerce  and 
Administration,  or  for  graduation  from  them,  all  students 
entering  these  colleges  are  advised  to  take  Latin;  and  stu- 
dents who  expect  to  do  advanced  work  or  to  teach  in  Political 
Economy,  Political  Science,  History,  Sociology,  French,  Ger- 
man, or  English,  or  who  expect  to  enter  the  Div-nity  School, 
or  the  Law  School,  are  advised  to  take  at  least  3  units  of  Latin. 
Latin  is  required  for  admission  to  the  Divinity  School,  and  is  a 
prerequisite  for  graduate  work  in  any  of  the  departments  men- 
tioned. 

(6)  Students  who  intend  to  study  Medicine  are  advised  to 
present  for  admission  2  units  of  Latin,  3  units  of  French  or 
German,  1  unit  each  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  3  units  of  Mathe- 
matics (including  V4  unit  of  Trigonometry).  All  of  these  sub- 
jects are  included  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
courses  in  Medicine. 

§  7.  Description  of  Subjects  accepted  for  Admission. 

The  scope  of  the  subjects  accepted  for  admission  is 
indicated  in  the  pages  which  follow.  The  numbers  in 
each  department  correspond  with  those  in  the  tables 
above. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

Some  standard  text,  such  as  Laughlin's  Elements  of 
Political  Economy,  should  be  used  as  the  basis  of 
work  and  of  classroom  discussion.  Students  should 
have  access  also  to  selected  economic  treatises,  and 
should  be  encouraged  in  connection  with  class  work 
systematically  to  extend  their  research  into  local  con- 
ditions of  industry  and  agriculture.  i^  unit 
POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Civil   Government.    Credit  will  be  given  for  such 
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knowledge  of  this  subject  as  is  indicated  by  any 
standard  text  —  such  as  Hart,  Hinsdale,  or  James  and 
Sanford.  The  student  should  not  be  confined  to  one 
book,  however,  but  should  be  accustomed  to  work  by 


topics. 


unit 


HISTORY 

1)  The  History  of  Greece  from  earliest  times  to  the 
fall  of  Corinth  (146  B.  C),  together  with  a  pre- 
liminary survey  of  ancient  Oriental  history. 

%  unit 

2)  The  History  of  Rome  from  earliest  times  to  the 
death  of  Constantine  (337  A.  D.),  with  especial  em- 
phasis upon    the    Republic  of    the  first  century 


B.  C,  and  the  history  of  the  Empire. 


unit 


Recommended  texts:  Goodspeed's  History  of  the 
Ancient  World;  Botsford's  History  of  Greece  and 
History  of  Rome;  or  Botsford's  Ancient  History; 
West's  Ancient  History;  Oman's  History  of  Greece; 
Morey'e  History  of  Rome ;  Morey's  History  of  Greece ; 
Myer's  Ancient  History  (revised  edition,  1904). 

3)  General  European  History. 

a)  The  work  in  General  European  History  is  to 
begin  with  a  study  of  the  institutions  of  the 
Roman  Empire  under  Diocletian  and  Constan- 
tine. 

b)  The  following  texts  are  recommended:  for  the 
Mediaeval  Period,  Thatcher  and  Schwill's  The 
Middle  Ages  (new  edition);  for  the  Modern 
Period,  Schwill's  History  of  Modern  Europe; 
or  Robinson's  History  of  Europe,  entire;  Adams's 
General  European  History;  Bourne's  Euro- 
pean History. 

1  unit.  No  credit  will  be  given  for  3a  or  3&  sepa- 
rately. 

4)  The  History  of  the  United  States,  elementary. 

a)  More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  period 
subsequent  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
than  to  that  preceding.  So  far  as  possible,  the 
use  of  books  other  than  the  textbook  should 
be  encouraged.  Fiske's,  McMaster's,  Thomas's, 
or  Johnston's  school  texts  are  recommended. 

}4  unit 

b)  The  History  of  the  United  States,  advanced. 
This  requires  more  detailed  study  than  the  pre- 
ceding. 4a  is  included  in  4b,  and  separate  credit 
will  not  be  given  for  ia  if  the  student  takes  4b. 
Recommended  texts:  Chanmng'B  Students'  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  McLaughlin's  His- 
tory of  the  American  Nation,  and  Epochs  of 
American  History  (3  vols.),  edited  by  A.  B. 
Hart.  1  unit 


5)  The  History  of  England,  elementary. 

a)  The  student  should  know  the  main  facts  con- 

nected with  the  development  of  the  English 
people.  Recommended  texts:  Coman  and  Ken- 
dall's The  Growth  of  the  English  Nation,  Lar- 
ned's  History  of  England,  Cheyney's  History 
of  England,  or  Tout  and  Sullivan's  Elementary 
English  History.  ^  unit 

b)  The    History  of  England,  advanced.    This   re- 

quires more  detailed  study  than  the  preceding. 
5a  is  included  in  5b,  and  separate  credit  will  not 
be  given  for  5a  if  the  student  takes  5b.  Recom- 
mended texts :  Terry's  History  of  England, 
Gardiner's  Student's  History  of  England,  or 
Ransome's  History  of  England.  1  unit 

GREEK 

1)  Greek  grammar,  and  the  translation  into  Greek 
of  sentences  of  average  diflBculty.  Required  of 
candidates  for  the  College  of  Arts. 

2)  The  translation  of  a  passage  from  Xenophon's  An- 
abasis, either  at  sight  or  from  Books  I  to  IV,  with 
grammatical,  literary,  geographical,  and  historical 
questions.  Required  of  candidates  for  the  College 
of  Arts. 

To  satisfy  the  requirement  of  1)  and  2)  four  books  of 
the  Anabasis  should  be  read,  with  frequent  exercises 
in  composition. 

3)  The  translation  of  an  average  passage  from  the 
Iliad  of  Homer,  either  at  sight  or  from  Books  I  to 
VI,  with  questions  on  Homeric  grammar  and 
prosody. 

3)  is  recommended  to  candidates  for  the  College  of 
Arts.  The  candidate  is  expected  to  have  read  at  least 
six  books  of  the  Iliad.  If  only  a  half-unit  is  offered 
an  extra  major — one  of  the  elective  courses — will  be 
required  in  college. 

It  is  possible,  however,  for  students  who  desire  to  be 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  who  are 
admitted  without  Greek  to  take  the  preparatory  courses 
in  college;  see  Annual  Register,  Department  of  Greek, 

LATIN 

1)  The  translation  at  sight  of  narrative  prose  similar 
to  that  of  C«sar. 

2)  The  translation  into  Latin  of  sentences  of  aver- 
age difficulty  based  upon  Caesar's  Gallic  War. 
1)  and  2)  taken  together  constitute  2  units. 

3)  The  translation  at  sight  of  an  average  passage 
from  Virgil  or  Ovid,  with  questions  on  poetical 
forms  and  constructions  and  on  prosody.    1  unit 

4)  The  translation  at  sight  of  a  piece  of  prose  equal 
in  difficulty  to    an    average    passage  of  Cicero's 
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speeches  or  letters,  with  grammatical,  literary,  and 
biographical  questions. 
5)  The  translation  into  Ciceronian   Latin  of  a  con- 
nected passage  of  idiomatic  English. 
4)  and  5)  taken  together  constitute  1  unit. 
Note.  —  While  Latin  is  not  required  for  admission  to  the 
Colleges  of  Literature  and  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 
or  graduation  from  them,  all  students  entering  these  Colleges 
are  advised  to  take  Latin;    and  students   who  expect  to  do 
advanced    work  or  to  teach  in   Political  Economy,   Political 
Science,  History,  Sociology,  French,  German,  or  English,  or  who 
expect    to   enter  the  Divinity  School,  or  the  Law  School,  are 
advised  to  take  at  least  3  units  in  Latin.    Latin  is  required  for 
admission  to  the  Divinity  School,  as  well  as  to  the  course  in 
Medicine,  and  is  a  prerequisite  for  graduate  work  in  any  of  the 
departments  mentioned. 

FRENCH 

1)  The  first  unit  of  French  should  comprise  : 

a)  The  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  in- 
flection of  the  regular  and  the  more  common 
irregular  verbs  ;  the  plural  of  nouns  ;  the  inflec- 
tion of  adjectives,  participles,  and  pronouns ; 
the  use  of  personal  pronouns,  common  adverbs, 
prepositions,  and  conjunctions;  the  order  of 
words  in  the  sentence,  and  the  elementary  rules 
of  syntax. 

b)  The  reading  of  not  less  than  200  duodecimo 
pages  of  graduated  texts,  with  constant  practice 
in  translating  into  French  easy  variations  of  the 
sentences  read  (the  teacher  giving  the  English) 
and  in  reproducing  from  memory  sentences  pre- 
viously read. 

c)  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation  ;  writing  French 
from  dictation. 

a),  5),  and  c)  taken  together  constitute  1  unit;  rec- 
ommended to  all  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
Colleges  of  Literature,  of  Science,  and  of  Commerce 
and  Administration.  Either  this  unit,  or  the  first  unit 
of  German,  is  recommended  to  applicants  for  admis- 
sion to  the  College  of  Arts. 

2)  The  second  unit  of  French  should  comprise  : 

a)  Continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  gram- 
mar, with  constant  application  in  the  construc- 
tion of  sentences ;  mastery  of  the  forms  and 
use  of  pronouns,  pronominal  adjectives,  of  all 
irregular  verb  forms,  and  of  the  simpler  uses  of 
the  conditional  and  subjunctive. 

b)  The  reading  of  not  less  than  400  pages  of  easy 
modern  prose  in  the  form  of  stories,  plays,  or 
historical  or  biographical  sketches  ;  constant 
practice  in  translating  into  French  easy  varia- 
tions upon  the  texts  read ;  frequent  abstracts, 
sometimes  oral  and  sometimes  written  of  the 
text. 

c)  Continued  drill  in  pronunciation,  conversation, 
and  dictation. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  second   unit  are  :   Colombo 


(M^rimde);  Jeanne  d'Arc  (Lamartine);  Le  Rot  des 
Montagnes  (About);  Le  Tour  de  la  France  (Bruno); 
Daudet's  stories;  Contesbiographiques  (Foa);  Le  Petit 
Robinson  de  Paris  (Foa);  La  Poudre  aux  Yeux  (La- 
biche  et  Martin);  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon  (Labiche 
et  Martin);  La  Cigale  chez  les  Fourmis  (Legouv^  et 
Labiche);  Sans  famille  (Malot);  La  Tdche  du  Petit 
Pierre  (Mairet);  Le  Sibge  de  Paris  (Sarcey);  La  Mare 
au  Diable  (Sand);  extracts  from  Michelet,  stories  of 
Erckmann-Chatrian,  and  Verne. 

a),  b),  and  c)  taken  together  constitute  1  unit. 
French  2)  or  a  second  unit  of  German  is  recom- 
mended to  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Colleges 
of  Literature,  of  Science,  and  of  Commerce  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

3)  The  third  unit  of  French  calls  for  the  ability  to 
use  the  language  effectively  as  a  means  of  oral  and 
written  expression.     The  work  should  comprise: 

a)  The  study  of  a  grammar  of  moderate  complete- 
ness. 

b)  The  reading  of  not  less  than  600  pages  of  French 
of  ordinary  difiiculty,  a  portion  to  be  in  the 
dramatic  form. 

c)  Constant  practice  in  giving  French  paraphrases, 
abstracts,  or  reproductions  from  memory  of 
selected  portions  of  the  matter  read;  writing 
from  dictation. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  third  unit  are:  About's  sto- 
ries; Augier  and  Sandeau's  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier ; 
B^ranger's  poems;  Corneille's  Le  Cid  and  Horace; 
Copp^e's  poems;  La  Brfete's  Man  Oncle  et  mon  Curi; 
Madame  de  S^vign^'s  letters;  Victor  Hugo's  Her- 
nani  and  La  Chute ;  Labiche's  plays;  Loti's  PgcTiewr 
d'Islande;  Molibre' s  L'Avare  aad  Le  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme;  Racine's  Athalie,  Andromaque,  and  Esther; 
Sandeau's  Mademoiselle  de  la  Seiglibre ;  Scribe's  plays: 
Thierry's  Ricits  des  Temps  M6rovingiens ;  Thiers' 
V Expedition  de  Bonaparte  en  Egypte;  Vigny's  La 
Canne  de  Jone;  Voltaire's  historical  writings. 

a),  b),  and  c)  taken  together  constitute  1  unit  and 
may  be  presented  as  the  third  unit  of  modern  language 
recommended  to  candidates  for  the  Colleges  of  Litera- 
ture, of  Science,  and  of  Commerce  and  Administra- 
tion. 

SPANISH 

This  unit  should  comprise: 

a)  Drill  in  pronunciation,  including  accentuation. 

b)  The  elements  of  grammar,  including  all  the  regular 
and    the    more  common  irregular  verbs,  the   forms 

and  order  of  the  personal  pronouns,  the  uses  and 
meaning  of  the  common  prepositions,  adverbs,  and 
conjunctions,  the  use  of  the  personal  accusative; 
and  other  elementary  rules  of  syntax. 
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c)  Study  of  not  less  than  175  pages  of  graded  prose 
texts, 
a),  b),  and  c)  together  constitute  1  unit. 

GERMAN 
1)  The  first  unit  should  comprise  : 

a)  Careful  drill  upon  pronunciation. 

b)  The  memorizing  and  frequent  repetition  of  easy 
colloquial  sentences. 

c)  Drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar  ;  that  is, 
upon  the  inflection  of  the  articles,  of  such 
nouns  as  belong  to  the  language  of  everyday 
life,  of  adjectives,  pronouns,  weak  verbs,  and  the 
more  usual  strong  verbs ;  also  upon  the  use  of 
the  common  prepositions,  the  simpler  use  of  the 
modal  auxiliaries,  and  the  elementary  rules  of 
syntax  and  vrord-order. 

d)  Abundant  easy  exercises  designed  not  only  to 
fix  in  mind  the  forms  and  principles  of  gram- 
mar, but  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  repro- 
duction of  natural  forms  of  expression. 

c)  The  reading  of  from  100  to  200  pages  of  gradu- 
ated texts,  chiefly  prose,  with  constant  practice 
in  translating  into  German  easy  variations  upon 
sentences  selected  from  the  reading  lesson,  and 
in  the  reproduction  from  memory  of  sentences 
previously  read. 
The  work   indicated  constitutes    1    unit  ;    recom- 
mended to  all  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Colleges 
of  Literature,  of  Science,  and  of  Commerce  and  Admin- 
istration.   Either  this  unit  or  the  first  unit  of  French 
is  recommended  to  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
College  of  Arts. 

2)  The  second  unit  calls  for  the  reading  of  about 
400  pages  of  moderately  difficult  prose  and  poetry, 
with  constant  practice  in  giving,  sometimes  oraUy 
and  sometimes  in  writing,  paraphrases,  abstracts, 
or  reproductions  from  memory  of  selected  portions 
of  the  matter  read ;  also  grammatical  drill  upon  the 
less  usual  strong  verbs,  the  use  of  articles,  cases, 
auxiliaries  of  all  kinds,  tenses  and  modes  (with 
special  reference  to  the  infinitive  and  subjunctive), 
and  likewise  upon  word-order  and  word-formation. 
Suitable  reading  matter  (five  books)  must  be  se- 
lected from  the  following  works:  Andersen's 
Mdrchen,  or  Andersen's  Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder, 
or  Leander's  Traumereien  —  to  the  extent  of  about 
fofty  pages;  after  that  Haufif's  Das  kalte  Herz, 
or  Zschokke's  Der  zerbrochene  Krug;  then  Hil- 
lern's  Hoher  als  die  Kirche,  or  Storm's  Immensee; 
next  one  of  the  three  selections  in  Nichol's  Karl 
der  Grosse  nebst  ztoei  andern  Bildern  aus  dem 
Mittelalter JiFreytsig),  preferably  Aus  dem  Kloster- 


leben;  or  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell;  lastly,  Benedix's 
Der  Process,  or  Wilhelmi's  Einer  muss  heirathenl 
The  work  indicated  constitutes  1  unit.    German  2) 
or  a  second  unit  of  French  is  recommended  to  appli- 
cants for  admission  to  the  Colleges  of   Literature, 
of  Science,  and  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 
3)  The  third  unit  calls  for  the  ability  to  use  the  lan- 
guage effectively  as  a  means  of  oral  and  written 
expression,  tested  by: 

a)  The  translation  of  continuous  English  prose  into 
idiomatic  German,  or 

b)  A  brief  essay  in  German  upon  one  or  two  sub- 
jects selected  from  the  following  works  : 

1906-7. — Hauff,  Lichtenstein ;  Freytag,  Aus  dem 
Jahrhundert  des  grossen  Krieges;  Storm,  In  St. 
Jilrgen;  Lessing,  Minna  von  Barnhelm.  1908-9. — 
Thiergen,  Am  deutschen  Herde  (Ginn  and  Co.);  Grill- 
parzer,  Der  arme  Spielmann  ()).  C.  Heath  &  Co.); 
Schrammen,  Legends  of  German  Heroes  of  the  Middle 
Ages  (Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.);  Heyse,  Kolberg  (May- 
nard,  Merrill  &,  Co.). 

a)  and  b)  taken  together  constitute  1  unit,  and  may 
be  presented  as  the  third  unit  of  modern  language 
recommended  to  candidates  for  the  Colleges  of  Litera- 
ture, of  Science,  and  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

1907-8. — Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer,  Das  Amulett 
(American  Book  Co.);  Theodore  Storm,  Pole  Poppen- 
spdler  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.);  Heinrich  von  Treitschke, 
Das  deutsche  Ordensland  Preuszen  (Maynard,  Merrill 
&  Co.);  Hermann  Sudermann,  Teja  (Henry  Holt  & 
Co.). 

1908-9. — Thiergen,  Am  deutschen  Herde  (Ginn  & 
Co.);  Grillparzer,  Der  arme  Spielmann  (D.  C.  Heath 
Sc  Co.);  Schrammen,  Legends  of  German  Heroes  of 
the  Middle  Ages  (Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.);  Heyse, 
Kolberg  (Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.). 

Those  who  begin  their  study  of  German  in  the  Uni- 
versity will  begin  with  Course  1:  Elementary  German. 
Those  who  receive  credit  for  one  unit  of  German  on 
admission  will  begin  with  Course  3 :  Intermediate 
German;  those  who  receive  credit  for  two  units  will 
begin  with  Course  5  :  Modern  Prose  Readings ;  and 
those  who  receive  credit  for  three  units  will,  with  the 
approval  of  the  instructor  in  each  case,  elect  work 
from  the  Senior  College  courses. 
ENGLISH 

Three  units  of  entrance  credit  are  given  by  the 
University,  covering  the  following  subjects  : 
1)  Elementary  Composition,  including  grammar,  spell- 
ing, punctuation,  etc.,  and  the  reading  of  English 
classics  in  what  is  known  as  the  "general  list" 
as  follows:  1  unit 

1907    and    1908.— Shakspere's    Macbeth    and    Mer- 
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chant  of  Venice ;  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers 
in  the  Spectator;  living's  Life  of  Goldsmith;  Cole- 
ridge's Ancient  Mariner;  Scott's  Ivanhoe  and  Lady 
of  the  Lake;  TennyBon'B  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lance- 
lot and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur,-  Lowell's 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ;  George  Eliot's  )Sz7as  Marner. 

2)  Literature :  study  of  the  English  classics  in  what 
is  known  as  the  "list  for  intensive  study;"  and  an 
outline  of  the  history  of  the  chief  periods  of  Eng- 
lish literature  following  the  classic  studied. 

1  unit 
1907  and  1908. — Shakspere's  ./mWms  Ccesar;  Milton's 
L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Camus,  and  Lycidas ;  Burke's 
Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America;   Macaulay's 
Essay  on  Milton  and  Life  of  Johnson. 

3)  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  including  the  rhetor- 
ical treatment  of  the  whole  composition,  the  para- 
graph, and  the  sentence;  the  kinds  of  composition; 
diction;  usage — such  topics,  namely,  as  are  treated 
in  the  standard  textbooks  of  rhetoric.  1  unit 
It  should  be  noted: 

a)  That  the  three  units  described  above  represent 
approximately  half  work  in  English  literature 
and  half  work  in  rhetoric  and  composition. 

b)  That  the  division  of  the  units  by  topics  does  not 
imply  a  corresponding  separation  in  the  teach- 
ing. 

c)  That  the  three  units  are  given  as  a  whole;  i.  e., 
credit  will  not  be  given  for  one  or  two  units. 

d)  That  the  University  reserves  the  right  to  with- 
draw one  or  more  units  of  credit  from  students 
whose  work  in  English  in  the  Junior  Colleges 
is  found  to  be  seriously  defective  in  spelling, 
punctuation,  grammar,  or  division  into  para- 
graphs. 

ADVANCED   STANDING 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  candidates  whose 
credentials  show  work  in  English  beyond  the  require- 
ments specified  above  may  apply  for  advanced  stand- 
ing, and  may,  on  satisfactorily  passing  examinations, 
omit  either  or  both  of  Junior  College  Courses  1  and 
40.  The  examinations  for  advanced  standing  will  be 
held  at  the  University  during  the  first  week  of  the 
Autumn  Quarter.  Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Examiner  for  Secondary  Schools. 

BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 
1)  The  History  of  the  Hebrews  from  the  Establish- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  to  the  Return  from  the 
Exile. —  The  following  texts  are  recommended  as 
indicating  the  character  of  the  work  required  : 
Price,  Syllalnis  of  Old  Testament  History,  §§50-80; 


Kent,  History  of  Hebrew  People,  Vol.  I,  §§73-169; 
Vol.  II,  §§1-212. 

2)  The  Life  of  Jesus. — The  requirement  will  be  met 
by  the  study  of  Burton  and  Mathews,  Constructive 
Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ;  chaps.  2,  3,  20- 
27,  may,  if  necessary,  be  passed  over  lightly  or 
omitted. 

3)  Old  Testament  Literature. — Robertson,  The  Boohs 
of  the  Old  Testament,  will  indicate  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  requirement. 

4)  Neto  Testament  Literature.  —  The  requirement 
will  be  met  by  the  study  of  McClymont,  The  New 
Testament  and  its  Writers,  chaps.  1-18. 

The  unit  consists  of  1),  2),  and  either  3)  or  4),  at  the 
option  of  the  student.  1  or  J^  unit 

MATHEMATICS 
la)  Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations,  with  emphasis 
on  the  technique.  Special  attention  should  be 
given  to  factoring,  the  solution  of  equations,  the 
algebraic  formulation  of  problems,  and  the  simpler 
processes  of  radicals  and  exponents.  Required  of 
all  students.  1  unit 

lb)  Algebra  through  Quadratic  Equations,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  statement  and  the  demonstration  of 
principles.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to 
radicals  and  exponents,  imaginaries,  systems  of 
equations,  and  the  theory  of  quadratic  equations. 
Required  of  all  students.  )^  unit 

Note. — It  is  desired  that  the  preparatory  schools  give  to  the 
subject  of  Algebra,  besides  the  customary  first-year  course,  a 
more  advanced  course,  not  earlier  than  the  third  year  of  their 
curriculum.  The  second  course  should  include  a  review  of  the 
previous  work  and  a  thorough  study  of  the  topics  emphasized 
in  16).  The  student  in  his  first  course  is  not  sufficiently  mature 
to' do  full  justice  to  these  topics,  and  first-course  work  will  not 
satisfy  the  requirement  1&). 

2)  Plane  Geometry,  with  emphasis  on  the  demon- 
stration of  original  propositions  and  the  solution 
of  original  problems.    Required  of  all  students. 

1  unit 

3)  Solid  Geometry,  with  emphasis  on  the  demonstra- 
tion of  original  propositions  and  the  solution  of 
original  problems.  %  unit 

Note. — Preparatory  schools  should  give  this  course  in  the 
third  or  fourth  year  of  their  curriculum. 

It  is  suggested  that  schools  and  teachers  individually 
consider  carefully  what  can  be  done  to  shape  instruc- 
tion in  Mathematics  so  that  it: 

1)  Proceeds /row  particular  to  general,  from  concrete 
to  abstract. 

2)  Treats  arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra  (elements 
of  trigonometry)  as  phases  of  one  subject — mathe- 
matics. 
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3)  Correlates  mathematics  closely  with  physics  and 
the  other  natural  sciences. 

4)  Utilizes  whatever  is  of  value  in  the  current  discus- 
sions on  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 

In  connection  with  this  reference  is  made  to  the 
reports  of  the  Committees  of  Ten,  of  Fifteen,  and  of 
Thirteen  of  the  National  Educational  Association  (Dr. 
Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary,  Winona,  Minn.),  and  the 
articles  and  citations  to  be  found  in  School  Science 
and  Mathematics  (Smith  &  Turton,  440  Kenwood 
Terrace,  Chicago). 

ASTRONOMY 

The  requirements  in  Astronomy  call  for  proficiency 
in  the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  of  Astronomy, 
including  the  more  recent  developments  in  the  direc- 
tion of  spectroscopy  and  photography.  Thorough 
familiarity  with  Moulton's  Introduction  to  Astronomy 
will  afford  adequate  preparation  in  this  subject 

}4  unit 
PHYSICS 

In  order  to  obtain  entrance  credit  in  Physics  the 
applicant  must  have  completed  a  course  in  the  ele- 
ments of  Physics  which  is  equivalent  to  not  less  than 
150  hours  of  assigned  work.  Not  less  than  one-third 
of  the  total  assignment  must  have  been  devoted  to 
laboratory  work,  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  being 
counted  as  one  hour  of  assignment. 

A  notebook  containing  the  record  of  at  least  35 
laboratory  experiments  selected  from,  or  essentially 
like,  those  found  in  the  "University  of  Chicago  Rec- 
ommended List  of  50  Laboratory  Experiments  in 
Physics  for  Secondary  Schools"  is  a  part  of  the  re- 
quirement. 1  unit 
CHEMISTRY 

A  course  in  elementary  Chemistry  as  taught  in  the 
better  class  of  high  and  preparatory  schools,  covering 
thirty-five  to  forty  weeks,  four  to  five  days  per  week, 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  total  assignment  being 
devoted  to  laboratory  work,  will  afford  the  necessary 
preparation.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  reck- 
oned as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  assignment. 

Remsen's,  Torrey's,  Hessler  and  Smith's,  Newell'e, 
Young's,  Linebarger's,  Roscoe's,  and  Storer  and  Lind- 
say's Elementary  Chemistries  are  suitable  textbooks 
for  preparation.  Smith  &  Hall's  Teaching  of  Chem- 
istry and  Physics  (Longmans)  discusses  fully  the 
material  and  methods  approved  by  the  department. 
The  standard  of  attainment  must  fit  for  admission 
to  the  special  college  course  in  general  Chemistry 
(2S)  to  which  this  unit  is  prerequisite.  1  unit 

GEOLOGY 
1)  Elementary  Physiography. — The  requirement  for 


credit  in  this  course  includes:  (a)  a  knowledge  of 
the  simpler  facts  and  principles  involved  in  Mathe- 
matical Geography;  (b)  a  knowledge  of  the  general 
facts  concerning  atmospheric  movements,  precipi- 
tation, temperature,  etc.,  together  with  the  princi- 
ples governing  them;  (c)  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  sea,  including  the  general  facts  concerning 
its  movements  and  their  causes;  and,  (d)  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  earth's  features,  and  their  mode 
of  origin.  ^unit 

2)  Advanced  Physiography. — For  this  course  more 
detailed  knowledge  will  be  required  concerning  the 
topics  named  above.  In  addition,  the  candidate 
should  be  familiar  with  the  principles  of  clima- 
tology, the  modern  doctrines  concerning  the  evolu- 
tions and  natural  history  of  geographic  features, 
and  the  distribution  of  life  and  its  relations  to  sur- 
face conditions.  J^  unit 

A  unit's  credit  will  be  given  those  who  present  both 
1)  and  2).  Thorough  courses  based  on  such  texts  as 
those  of  Gilbert  &  Brigham,  Dryer,  or  Davis,  meet  the 
requirement  for  1)  and  2). 

3)  Geology. — The  requirement  for  admission  embraces 
the  elementary  features  of  petrographical,  structu- 
ral, dynamical,  and  historical  Geology.  Familiarity 
with  the  modes  of  action  of  geologic  agents,  and 
clear  views  of  the  progress  and  relations  of  geo- 
logical events  are  essential.  A  thorough  course, 
based  on  such  a  book  as  Brigham's  Textbook  of 
Geology,  or  Norton's  The  Elements  of  Geology, 
meets  the  requirement.  3^  unit 

1)  and  2),  or  1)  and  3),  may  be  offered  as  the  second 
unit  of  science  recommended  to  candidates  for  the 
College  of  Science  (§6). 

GENERAL  BIOLOGY 
The  candidate  applying  for  admission  credit  in 
General  Biology  will  be  required:  (a)  To  submit  to  the 
examiner  a  notebook  consisting  of  drawings  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  animals  and  plants  studied.  (See 
statement  concerning  notebook  under  Physics,  above.) 
It  is  recommended  that  studies  of  at  least  fifteen 
principal  forms  be  undertaken,  that  these  studies  be 
largely  such  as  do  not  demand  the  use  of  a  compound 
microscope,  and  that  attention  be  given  chiefly  to 
those  organisms  that  can  be  studied  in  a  living  condi- 
tion. (6)  To  demonstrate  in  the  college  laboratory, 
under  the  supervision  of  college  officers,  that  he  pos- 
sesses some  power  to  observe  accurately  and  intelli- 
gently. More  stress  will  be  laid  on  correct  observation, 
and  on  the  careful  record  thereof  than  upon  technical 
terms,  (c)  To  answer  in  writing  a  few  general  questions 
about  familiar  animals  and  plants,  such  as  the  perch, 
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crayfish,  grasshopper,  moss,  fern,  some  common  type 
of  flowering  plant,  etc.  The  candidates  for  1907-8 
will  be  expected  to  have  some  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  habits  and  reactions  of  the  earthworm  and  the 
life-history  of  the  fern.  1  unit 

ZOOLOGY 
If  admission  credit  in  Zoology  is  sought,  the  general 
character  of  the  work  required  will  be  the  same  as 
that  indicated  under  General  Biology;  but  in  this  case 
the  number  of  types  of  animals  studied  should  be  in- 
creased, so  that  the  total  amount  of  work  offered  is 
not  less  than  that  specified  under  General  Biology. 

1  or  }4  i^i^it 
BOTANY 
If  admission  credit  in  Botany  is  sought,  the  prepara- 
tory work  should  consist  of  the  study  of  types  from 
all  the  chief  divisions  of  the  plant  kingdom,  including 
a  training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  morphol- 
ogy, physiology,  and  classification.  In  every  case  lab- 
oratory notebooks  (see  statement  concerning  notebook 
under  Physics,  above)  must  be  submitted  to  the  ex- 
aminer, and  a  written  examination  passed. 

1  or  3^  unit 

Note. — Two  units  of  credit  may  be  obtained  in  Zoology  and 
Botany ;  but  a  unit's  credit  will  not  be  given  for  either  of  these 
subjects,  if  credit  is  received  for  General  Biology.  Any  one  of 
these  three  subjects  may  be  offered  as  the  second  unit  of  science 
recommended  to  candidates  for  the  College  of  Science  (§  6). 

PHYSIOLOGY 

The  student  is  expected  to  be  familiar  with  the 
facts  given  in  Huxley's  Elementary  Text-Book  of 
Physiology  or  Martin's  Human  Body  (briefer  course). 

J^  unit 
DRAWING 

Admission  credit  not  to  exceed  two  units  will  be 
given  in  drawing.*  This  unit  must  represent  not  less 
than  250  hours  of  work  in  freehand  or  mechanical 
drawing,  or  both.  Admission  in  drawing  is  given  upon 
examination  only;  but,  in  addition  to  taking  the  ex- 
amination, every  candidate  must  present  a  full  set  of 
drawings,  with  the  teacher's  certificate  that  they  are 
the  candidate's  work.  The  examination  is  tempora- 
rily under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Physics. 

Freehand  Drawing. — The  applicant  must  possess 
ability  to  represent  simple  objects  in  outline  and  with 
shading.  The  examination  will  consist  of  drawing  a 
group  of  geometrical  solids,  a  simple  piece  of  machin- 


ery, or  an  architectural  ornament. 


\4  or  1  unit 


Mechanical  Drawing. — The  applicant  must  be  able 
to  make  projections  in  plan  and  elevation  of  geomet- 


rical figures,  and  to  prepare  working  drawings  of 
simple  architectural  and  mechanical  subjects.  The 
examination  will  test  the  applicant's  knowledge  of 
principles  and  methods.  1  unit 

SHOP  WORK 

Admission  credit  not  to  exceed  two  units  will  be 
given  for  shop  work.*  Each  of  these  units  must  rep- 
resent not  less  than  250  hours  of  work  in  the  shop. 
This  credit  is  given  on  examination  only;  but  in  addi- 
tion to  the  examination,  every  candidate  must  present 
a  list  of  the  exercises  completed  by  him,  with  a  cer- 
tificate from  his  instructor  stating  that  the  list  is 
correct.  The  examination  is  temporarily  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Physics. 

These  two  units  consist  of  four  half  units,  each  rep- 
resenting not  less  than  125  hours  of  work,  as  follows: 
(1)  Carpentry  and  wood  turning;  (2)  Pattern  making, 
foundry  work,  and  forging;  (3)  Machine  shop  work; 
and  (4)  Advanced  machine  shop  work.  1  unit 

§8.  Examinations,  etc. 

1.  General  remark  upon  the  requirements. — The 
preparatory  teacher  should  note  that  the  University 
will  insist,  in  all  the  above  requirements,  upon  the 
power  to  ascertain  and  use  facts  in  addition  to  a 
knowledge  of  facts. 

2.  Times  and  places  of  examinations. —  Examina- 
tions for  admission  are  held  at  the  University  in  June 
and  September.  In  the  year  1907  the  examinations 
will  be  held  on  June  7,  8,  10,  and  11  (Friday,  Satur- 
day, Monday,  and  Tuesday);  and  on  September  13, 
14,  16,  and  17  (Friday,  Saturday,  Monday,  and 
Tuesday).  They  are  also  given  at  the  request  of 
students  or  teachers  at  either  of  the  regular  dates  at 
other  places  in  which  satisfactory  arrangements  can 
be  made.  Applications  for  such  examinations  should 
be  made  to  the  Examiner  for  Secondary  Schools  at 
least  thirty  days  in  advance.  Examinations  for  ad- 
mission at  other  than  the  regular  dates  may  be  given 
only  at  the  University,  and  that  by  special  permission 
of  the  Examiner,  and  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of 
not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $15  (the  amount 
being  dependent  on  the  number  of  examinations 
taken). 

Candidates  for  admission  are  not  required  to  take 
all  the  examinations  at  one  time. 

3.  Examination  or  inspection  fee. — A  fee  of  $5  is 
charged  for  examination  for  admission.  This  is  paid 
when  the  first  examination  is  taken.  The  same  fee 
is  paid  by  students  entering  upon  certificate  from  co- 
operating schools,  to  cover  cost  of  inspection. 


*  Not  more  than  two  units  in  all  for  both  Drawing  and  Shop  Work  will  bo  credited. 
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4.  Students  from  Morgan  Parle  Academy,  the  Uni- 
versity High  School,  and  the  Affiliated  and  Co-operat- 
ing Schools  are  admitted  to  the  University  upon  pre- 
sentation of  a  subject  certificate  covering  each  of  the 
subjects  stated  above  as  required  for  admission. 
(See  No.  3  above). 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  affiliated  schools: 
Illinois— 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria ;  dean,  Theodore  C. 
Burgess.  Frances  Shimer  Academy,  Mount  Carroll;  dean, 
William  P.  McKee.  The  Harvard  School,  Chicago ;  dean,  John 
J.  Schobinger.  The  Kenwood  Institute,  Chicago;  dean,  Eliza- 
beth Faulkner.  The  University  School  for  Girls,  Chicago; 
dean,  Anna  R.  Haire. 
Indiana— 

Culver  Military  Academy,  Culver;  dean.  Colonel  A.  F.  Fleet. 
Wisconsin— 

Wayland  Academy,  Beaver  Dam;  dean,  Edwin  P.  Brown. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  co-operating  secondary 
schools: 

Illinoib — 

Austin  High  School,  Chicago ;  Calumet  High  School,  Chicago ; 
Crane  High  and  Manual  Training  School,  Chicago ;  Englewood 
High  School,  Chicago;  Francis  W.  Parker  School,  Chicago; 
Hyde  Park  High  School,  Chicago;  Jetferson  High  School, 
Chicago;  John  Marshall  High  School,  Chicago;  Lake  High 
School,  Chicago;  Lake  View  High  School,  Chicago;  Joseph 
Medill  High  School,  Chicago ;  Northwest  Division  High  School, 
Chicago ;  Robert  A.  Waller  High  School,  Chicago ;  South  Chica- 
go High  School,  Chicago:  Wendell  PhiUipa  High  School, 
Chicago ;  William  McKiuley  High  School,  Chicago ;  The  Univer- 
sity School  for  Boys,  Chicago;  The  Starrett  School  for  Girls, 
Chicago ;  Alton  High  School ;  Atlanta  High  School ;  East  Side 
High  School,  Aurora ;  West  Side  High  School,  Aurora;  Beards- 
town  High  School ;  South  Belvidere  High  School ;  Bloomington 
High  School ;  Blue  Island  High  School ;  Charleston  High  School ; 
Chicago  Heights  High  School ;  Clinton  High  School ;  Clyde  High 
School;  Danville  High  School;  Decatur  High  School;  DeKalb 
High  School;  Des  Plaines  High  School;  Dixon  (North  Side) 
High  School ;  Dixon  (South  Side)  High  School ;  DuQuoin  High 
School ;  East  St.  Louis  High  School ;  Elgin  High  School ;  Elgin 
Academy;  Evanston  High  School;  Freeport  High  School; 
Geneseo  High  School ;  Harvard  High  School ;  Harvey  High 
School ;  Havana  High  School ;  Highland  Park  (Deerfield  Town- 
ship) High  School;  Hinsdale  High  School;  Jacksonville  High 
School ;  Illinois  Woman's  College,  Jacksonville ;  Joliet  High 
School;  Kankakee  High  School;  Kewanee  High  School; 
La  Grange  (Lyons  Township)  High  School ;  Kenilworth  (New 
Trier  Township)  High  School ;  Kewanee  High  School ;  Ferry  Hall 
Seminary,  Lake  Forest;  Lake  Forest  School  for  Boys,  Lake 
Forest ;  La  Salle  High  School ;  Lincoln  High  School ;  Macomb 
High  School;  Mattoon  High  School;  Mendota  (West  Side) 
High  School ;  Moline  High  School ;  Monmouth  High  School ; 
Morgan  Park  High  School ;  Morris  High  School ;  Morrison  High 
School ;  Normal  High  School ;  Oak  Park  High  School ;  Ottawa 
High  School;  Peoria  High  School ;  Polo  High  School;  Pontiac 
High  School ;  Princeton  High  School ;  Quincy  High  School ; 
Riverside  High  School ;  Rockford  High  School ;  Rock  Island 
High  School ;  Springfield  High  School ;  St.  Charles  High  School ; 
Sterling  High  School ;  Streator  High  School ;  Sycamore  High 
School ;  Tuscola  High  School ;  Waukegan  High  School ;  West 
Chicago  High  School ;  Wheaton  High  School. 


Caxifoenia  — 

Los  Angeles  High  School;  San  Francisco  (Girls)  High  School; 
San  Francisco  (Lowell)  High  School;  Pasadena  High  School. 

COLOEADO  — 

Colorado  Springs  High  School ;  Denver  (District  No.  1)  High 
School ;  Denver  (North  Side)  High  School ;  Denver  (West  Side) 
High   School;    Leadville  High  School;     Pueblo    (Centennial) 
High  School ;  Pueblo  (Central)  High  School. 
Georgia— 

Atlanta  (Girls)  High  School. 
Indiana— 

Anderson  High  School;  Attica  High  School;  Auburn  High 
School ;  Crawfordsville  High  School ;  East  Chicago  High  School ; 
Elkhart  High  School ;  Evansville  High  School ;  Frankfort  High 
School ;  Fort  Wayne  High  School ;  Goshen  High  School ;  Hunt- 
ington High  School;  Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis; 
Indianapolis  (Manual  Training)  High  School;  Indianapolis 
(Shortridge)  High  School;  Tudor  Hall,  Indianapolis;  Lafayette 
High  School;  LaPorte  High  School;  Lebanon  High  School 
Ligonier  High  School ;  Logansport  High  School ;  Marion  High 
School;  Michigan  City  High  School;  Muncie  High  School;  New 
Albany  High  School ;  St.  Mary's  Academy,  Notre  Dame ;  Rich 
mond  High  School;  Rensselaer  High  School;  South  Bend  High 
School ;  Torre  Haute  High  School ;  Wabash  High  School ;  War- 
saw High  School ;  Whiting  High  School. 
Iowa— 

Cedar  Rapids  High  School;  Clinton  High  School;  Council 
Bluffs  High  School;  Davenport  High  School;  Saint  Katherine's 
Hall,  Davenport;  Des  Moines  (East  Side)  High  School;  Des 
Moines  (West  Side)  High  School;  Dubuque  High  School;  Fort 
Dodge  High  School;  Glenwood  High  School;  Grinnell  High 
School;  Iowa  City  High  School;  Keokuk  High  School;  Mar- 
shalltown  High  School;  Mason  City  High  School;  Ottumwa 
High  School;  Red  Oak  High  School;  Sioux  City  High  School; 
Washington  High  School, 
Kansas- 

Fort  Scott  High  School ;  Kansas  City  High  School ;  Leaven 
worth  High  School ;  Topeka  High  School ;  Wichita  High  School. 
Kentucky- 

Louisville  (Girls)  High  School ;  Louisville  (Boys)  High  School. 
Maine— 

Coburn  Classical  Institute,  Waterville. 
Michigan— 

Battle  Creek  High  School;   Bay  City  High  School;  Benton 
Harbor  High  School ;  Calumet  High  School;  Detroit  (Centra 
High  School;  Detroit  (The  Eastern)  High  School;  Detroit  (Th 
Western)    High  School;    The  Detroit   Home  and  Day  School; 
Flint  High  School;  Grand  Rapids  (Central)  High  School;  Ish- 
peming  High  School;  Jackson  High  School;  Kalamazoo  High 
School;  Marquette  High  School;  Menominee  High  School;  Man- 
ual  Training    High    School,    Muskegon;    Michigan    Military 
Academy,  Orchard  Lake;    Saginaw   (East  Side)  High  School; 
Saginaw  (West  Side)  High  School;  St.  Joseph  High  School. 
Minnesota— 

Duluth  High  School;  Minneapolis  (Central)  High  School; 
Minneapolis  (East  Side)  High  School;  Pillsbury  Academy, 
Owatonna;  St.  Paul  (Central)  High  School;  St.  Paul  (Cleve- 
land) High  School;  St.  Paul  (Humboldt)  High  School;  Saint 
Mary's  Hall,  Faribault;  TheSbattuck  School,  Faribault;  Wino- 
na High  School. 
MissonEi— 

Kansas  City  (Central)  High  School;  Kansas  City  (Manua. 
Training)  High  School;  Kansas  City  (Westport)  High  School; 
Blees  Military  Academy,  Macon ;  St.  Joseph  High  School ;  Hosmer 
Hall,  St.  Louis;  St.  Louis  (Central)  High  School;  William  Mc 
Kinley  High  School,  St.  Louis;  Yeatman  High  School,  St.  Louis 
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Montana— 

Helena  High  School. 
Nebraska— 

Omaha  High  School ;  BrowBell  Hall,  Omaha. 
New  Yoek— 

Buffalo  (Masten  Park)  High  School. 
Ohio— 

Akron  High  School ;  Canton  High  School ;  Cleveland  (Central) 
High  School;  Cleveland  (East  Side)  High  School;  Cleveland 
(Lincoln)  High  School;  Cleveland  (South)  High  School; 
Columbus  (Central)  High  School;  Columbus  (East)  High 
School;  Columbus  (North)  High  School;  Dayton  (Steele)  High 
School;  Findlay  High  School;  Sandusky  High  School;  Toledo 
(Central)  High  School ;  Youngstown  High  School. 
Pennsylvania— 

Pittsburg  (Central)  High  School ;  Westtown  Boarding  School, 
Westtown. 
Texas— 

Dallas  High  School;   Denison  High  School;  El  Paso  High 
School;   Fort  Worth  High   School;    Galveston   High   School; 
Houston    High   School ;    Sherman  High  School. 
Washington  — 

Seattle  High  School. 
Wisconsin— 

Appleton  (Ryan)  High  School ;  Beloit  High  School ;  St.  John's 
Military  Academy,  Delafield;  Elkhorn  High  School;  Fond  du 
Lac  High  School;  Grand  Rapids  High  School;  Hillside  Home 
School ;  Janesville  High  School ;  Kenosha  High  School ;  LaCrosse 
High  School;  Lake  Geneva  High  School;  Manitowoc  High 
School;  Milwaukee  (East  Division)  High  School;  Milwaukee 
(South  Division)  High  School  ;  Milwaukee  (West  Division) 
High  School ;  Milwaukee-Downer  College ;  Oshkosh  High 
School;  Racine  High  School;  Sheboygan  High  School ;  Wau- 
kesha High  School;  Carroll  College,  Waukesha;  Waupaca 
High  School. 

5.  Credit  cards.  —  Credit  cards  will  be  issued  to 
candidates  for  the  subjects  in  which  examinations  are 
passed,  or  subject  certificates  accepted.  A  credit 
card  is  valid  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  issue,  and 
its  validity  may  be  renewed  by  the  passing  of 
examinations  in  additional  subjects  not  later  than 
one  year  from  that  date.  This  may  be  done  repeatedly, 
but  in  no  case  will  a  certificate  remain  valid  more 
th&n  four  years  from  the  original  date. 

6.  Advanced  standing  by  examination.  —  College 
credit  is  not  ordinarily  given  for  entrance  examina- 
tions in  excess  of  the  fifteen  units  required  for  admis- 
sion; but  candidates  who  have  carried  their  work 
beyond  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  first 
year  of  a  Junior  College  may  apply  for  examination 
for  advanced  standing.  Students  who  enter  from 
co-operating  schools  with  excess  admission  credit  of 


such  nature  and  amount  as  to  furnish  a  claim  for  ad- 
vanced standing,  will  be  furnished  by  the  Examiner 
with  an  official  statement  of  such  excess  credit,  au- 
thorizing the  proper  Departmental  Examiner  to  test 
the  claim  by  examination  and  designate  the  amount 
of  credit  to  be  assigned.  Students  from  Morgan  Park 
Academy,  the  University  High  School,  and  Affiliated 
Schools  receive  advanced  standing  for  excess  admis- 
sion credit  without  further  examination  in  the  ratio  of 
two  majors  for  one  unit. 
§  9.  Admission  from  Higher  Institutions, 

Students  are  admitted  with  advanced  standing 
on  probation  (without  examination)  from  reputa- 
ble colleges,  but  the  right  is  reserved  to  exact 
examinations  if  the  subsequent  work  makes  this 
seem  necessary.  The  following  conditions  should 
be  noted: 

1.  The  student  must  have  been  in  residence  at  least 
one  year  in  the  institution  from  which  he  comes. 

2.  The  applicant  must  present  a  statement  of  his 
preparatory  and  college  work  upon  a  form  sup- 
plied by  the  University,  and  file  with  this  (a)  a 
letter  of  honorable  dismissal  and  {b)  an  official 
transcript  of  his  record  in  the  college  from  which 
he  comes. 

3.  Equal  credit  will  be  given  only  in  case  the  prepar- 
atory course  corresponds  to  the  admission  require- 
ments of  the  University. 

4.  Except  in  the  case  of  students  from  affiliated  col- 
leges, no  more  than  twenty-seven  (27)  majors  of 
credit  toward  the  Bachelor's  degree  will  be  given 
for  undergraduate  work  done  in  another  institu- 
tion, and  with  the  same  exception  a  Bachelor's  de- 
gree will  not  be  conferred  on  a  student  before  he 
has  been  at  the  University  three  quarters  and  re- 
ceived credit  for  nine  (9)  majors  of  resident  work. 

5.  Students  who  present  claims  for  advanced  stand- 
ing must  specify  in  their  statements,  at  the  outset, 
all  the  work  for  which  they  expect  to  receive 
credit.  Credit  will  not  be  given  at  a  later  time  for 
work  not  thus  specified,  unless  the  case  is  re- 
opened by  special  vote  of  the  faculty. 

6.  Credits  provisionally  granted  on  admission  are 
not  recorded  until  final  approval  in  the  third 
quarter  of  residence. 
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IV.     THE  WORK  OF  THE  COLLEGES 


§  1.  Amount  of  Work. — Thirty-six  majors  are  ordi- 
narily* required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree.  Of  these 
thirty-six,  eighteen,  if  properly  selected  (§  5  be- 
low), render  a  student  eligible  for  the  title  of 
associate. 

§  2.  The  College  Work  is  of  three  kinds: 

a)  Required  in  College  of  all  candidates  for  a 
given  degree  (See  Table  B,  p.  19). 

5)  Contingently  required  in  college,  i.  e.,  if  not 
presented  on  admission  (see  Table  C,  p.  19). 

c)  Elective:  Normally  about  eighteen  majors  in 
A.B.,  Ph.B.  (Lit.),  and  S.B.  Curricula.  This 
amount  may  be  reduced  because  the  entrance 
units  fail  to  conform  to  advised  grouping  (§  6, 
p.  9,  and  Table  A,  p.  18). 

Note  —  In  the  Curriculum  of  Commerce  and  Administration 
the  student  will  elect  in  the  Senior  college  one  of  four  groups  of 
required  courses  (Banking,  Transportation,  Trade  and  Industry, 
Journalism). 

§  3.  Limitations  and  Explanations. 

a)  At  least  12 1  of  the  36  college  majors  must  be 
courses  designated  as  Senior  College  courses, 
or  as  Graduate  courses  to  which  undergrad- 
uates are  admitted. 

6)  Not  more  than  15  of  the  36  college  majors  may 
be  taken  in  one  department. 

c)  Two  majors  (or  one  preparatory  unit)  of  An- 
cient History  or  of  Greek  Literature  J  will  be 
required  of  candidates  for  all  degrees  who  do 
not  offer  at  least  6  majors  (or  three  prepara- 
tory units)  of  ancient  languages. 

§  4.  Public  Speaking  and  Physical  Culture. 

a)  Four  half-hours  of  Physical  Culture  weekly 
are  required  during  ten  quarters,  six  in  the 
Junior  College,  and  four  in  the  Senior  College. 
The  two  quarteas  which, may  be  omitted  will  in 
each  case  be  determined  by  the  Department  of 
Physical  Culture  and  Athletics. 


*  Students  who  attain  high  rank  may  be  gradsated  with  thirty- 
three  majors. 

1 10  instead  of  12  in  case  of  a  student  who  has  credit  for  4  units 
of  preparatory  Latin  and  3  majors  of  College  Latin ;  and  2 
majors  in  like  manner  wiU  be  allowed  from  the  12  for  a  student 
who  is  credited  with  3  units  of  preparatory  Greek  and  3  majors 
of  College  Greek. 

t  These  are  1  major  in  the  History  of  Greek  Literature,  and  a 
second  major  which  shall  be  either  the  study  in  translation  of 
some  subject  in  Greek  Literature,  or  a  study  of  the  influence  of 
Hellenic  upon  English  Literature. 


6)  Two  hours  of  Public  Speaking  weekly  are  re- 
quired during  two  quarters  in  the  Junior  Col- 
lege, and  are  taken  after  the  completion  of 
English  1. 

§  5.  The  Title  of  Associate.  —  The  student  receives 
the  title  of  Associate  (and  is  admitted  to  the 
Senior  College)  when  he  has: 

1.  Satisfied  all  admission  requirements,  i.  e.,  has  re- 
moved all  entrance  conditions. 

2.  Fulfilled  any  extra  requirements  imposed  on  ac- 
count either  of  excessive  absence  or  defective 
work  in  English. 

3.  Secured  credit  for  the  two  required  courses  in 
English  (1  and  3). 

4.  Secured  sixteen  additional  majors  without  post- 
poning more  than  six  required  courses.  If,  how- 
ever, the  required  majors  exceed  the  normal  18, 
the  excess  requirements  may  also  be  transferred  to 
the  Senior  College. 

5.  Fulfilled  the  requirements  in  Public  Speaking  (2 
quarters  2  hours  a  week),  and  in  Physical  Cul- 
ture (6  quarters,  4  half-hours  a  week). 


TABLE  A 

TOTAL    REQUIREMENTS    FOR    THE     BACCALAUREATE 

DEGREES 

(Including  preparatory  and  college  work  in  both  Junior  and 
Senior  Colleges.  One  preparatory  unit  is  counted  as  two  col- 
lege majors.) 


A.B. 

Ph.B. 

(Lit.) 

S.B. 

Ph.B. 

(C.&A.) 

Ed. 

Philosophy,  Psychology 

2 
4 

'9 
11 

'4 

8 

6 

2 

2 

18 

2 
4 

3(or  4) 

14(orl3) 

'8 

6 

5 

3 

2 
19 

1 
3 

2 

6 
4 

8 

'6 
8 
9 
19 

'7 
4 

13 

■§ 

'5 
8 

2 
6 

18 

2 
4 

Political  Economy,  Po- 
litical   Science,    His- 
tory ,  Sociology 

Greek     

Latin     

,, 

Latin,  French,  or  Ger- 

'6 

Prench  or  German 

4 

8 

In  a  single  department 

6 
5 

2 

Mathematics  or  Science 

2 

Professional  Group 

Elect,  or  Profess.  Group 

27 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 
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TABLE  B 
COLLEGE  WORK  EEQUIEED  OF  ALL  CANDIDATES 


Arts 

Lit. 

Sci. 

PhiLtt 

Ed. 

1  Mj 
1  Mj 

IMj 
IMj 

tlMj 
llMj 

3Mj" 

IMj 

Psychologry 

IMj 

Political  Economy,  Po- 
litical   Science,     His- 

2Mj 

3Mj 
3Mj 

2Mj 
IMj 
2Mj 

2Mj 

2Mj 

2Mj 

2Mj 

Mathematics  or  Science 
In  a  single  Department 

2Mj 
*6Mj 

t9Mj 

2Mj 

2Mj 
6Mj 

Total 

13  Mj 

12  Mj 

14  Mj 

**7Mj 

12  Mj 

*These  6  majors,  four  of  which  must  be  Senior  College  courses, 
must  be  taken  in  some  one  of  the  following  departments :  Phi- 


losophy, Psychology,  Political  Economy,  Political  Science,  His- 
tory, Sociology,  Household  Administration,  History  of  Art, 
Greek,  Latin,  Romance  Language,  Germanic,  English,  General 
Literature,  the  Law  School.  The  6  majors  must  be  based  on 
such  elementary  courses  as  the  department  may  prescribe.  In 
the  case  of  Latin,  courses  4,  5,  and  6,  and  in  the  case  of  Greek, 
courses  2,  3,  and  4  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  6. 

tl  major  in  either  Philosophy  or  Psychology,  not  both,  is  re- 
quired. 

%  These  9  majors  must  be  taken  in  some  one  Science  or  in  Col- 
lege Mathematics,  or  6  in  one  department,  with  three  other 
majors  designated  by  that  department. 

**It  should  be  noted  that  In  the  work  of  the  Senior  College 
the  student  elects  one  of  four  groups,  and  in  that  group  elects  18 
majors  (see  IV,  3). 

ttThis  College  is  especially  designed  for  students  who  wish  to 
enter  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration  in  the  Senior 
Colleges  ;  or  for  those  who  wish  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of 
Senior  College  work  in  Political  Economy,  Political  Science, 
History,  and  Sociology. 


TABLE  C 

COLLEGE  WORK  ALSO  REQUIRED,  IF  THE  EQUIVALENT  IS  NOT  OFFERED  FOR  ADMISSION  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE 

REQUIRED  UNITS  IN  ENGLISH,  LANGUAGE  OTHER  THAN  ENGLISH,*  AND  MATHEMATICS 


Arts 

Literature 

Science 

Philosophy 

Education 

1  Mj 

History 

4  Mj  (or  2  units) 

4  Mj  (or  2  units) 

3Mj  (or  IH  units) 

7  Mj(or  31/2  units) 

4  Mj  (or  2  units) 

Political    Economy,    Political    Sci- 
ence, History,  Sociology 

t3Mj(orl}^  units) 
Tor4  M j  (or  2  units) 

Greek 

*6  Mj  (or  3  units) 

Latin 

*8  Mj  (or  4  units) 

*4  Mj  (or  2  units) 

4  Mj  (or  2  units) 
of  one  or  other 

4  Mj  (or  2  units) 

Latin,  French,  or  German 

t6  Mj  (or  3  units)  or 
t5Mj(or2Huuits) 

7  Mj  (or  31/4  units) 

Mathematics 

1  Mj  Trig.(or  i/ju) 

X  (2  Mj) 

2  Mj  (or  1  unit) 

3  Mj  (or  1!4  units) 

8  Mj  (or  4  units) 

3  Mj(or  1V4  units) 

2  Mj  (or  1  unit) 

Total 

24  Mj  (or  12  units) 

16  Mj  (or  8  units) 

16  Mj  (or  8  units) 

17  Mj(or8J^  units) 

12  Mj  (or  6  units) 

*In  the  College  of  Arts  the  three  admission  units  of  language  other  than  English  are  included  in  the  requirements  herein  stated. 

t6  majors  in  Language  and  3  in  the  Historical  Group  (Political  Economy,  Political  Science,  History,  Sociology),  or  5  in  Lan- 
guage and  4  in  the  Historical  Group. 

tin  the  College  of  Education  2  majors  of  "Arts"  (Mechanical  or  Free-hand  Drawing,  etc.)  will  be  required  if  not  offered  for 
admission. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

(Detailed  information  should  be  sought  in  the  Undergraduate  Handbook.) 


The  Junior  Colleges,  including  usually  the  first 
and  second  years  of  residence. —  For  purposes  of 
administration,  instruction,  and  personal  associa- 
tion the  work  of  the  first  two  undergraduate  years 
is  organized  in  eight  Junior  Colleges,  known 
specifically  as:  Arts  College  (men),  Arts  College 
(women).  Literature  College  (men),  Literature 
College  (women),  Philosophy  College  (men),  Phi- 


losophy College  (women),  Science  College  (men), 
and  Science  College  (women). 

2.  Junior  College  Council. —  The  chairmen  of  the 
councils  of  the  eight  colleges  constitute  the 
Junior  College  Student  Council. 

3.  College  meetings. —  Each  Junior  College  holds  a 
weekly  meeting  at  which  addresses  are  delivered 
or  college  business  transacted. 
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4.  Chapel  assembly. — Students  in  the  Junior  Collegee 
meet  in  Chapel  assembly,  men  on  Mondays,  and 
women  on  Thursdays,  at  10:30  a.  m.  Attendance 
is  required. 

5.  Scholarships. 

a)  The  University  has  established  Scholarships 
as  follows:  (1)  for  each  affiliated  secondary 
school;  (2)  for  each  high  school  in  Chicago  ;  (3) 
twenty -five  Scholarships  to  be  assigned  to  co- 
operating schools  outside  of  Chicago.  (For  in- 
formation as  to  the  conditions  under  which  these 
Scholarships  are  awarded,  address  the  Exami- 
ner for  Secondary  Schools.) 

b)  Two  Scholarships  are  offered  as  prizes  in  the 
Annual  Contest  in  Public  Speaking  between 
students  of  Affiliated  and  Co-operating  Schools 
held  at  the  University  in  connection  with  the 
Annual  Fall  Conference  of  the  University  and 
the  Secondary  Schools. 

c)  Twelve  Senior  College  Scholarships  (yielding 
the  equivalent  of  University  fees  for  three 
quarters)  are  assigned  annually  to  students 
who  have  completed  the  work  of  a  Junior 
College  and  have  stood  highest  in  the  various 
departments  whose  work  forms  a  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  Junior  Colleges. 

In  making  the  nomination  for  Senior  Col- 
lege Scholarships  each  department  takes  into 
consideration  the  following  points :  (1)  the 
general    quality    of     the     candidate's     work 

THE  UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

1.  Admission. — Undergraduate  students  not  seeking 
a  degree  may  be  admitted  to  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion offered  in  the  University  through  the  Exami- 
ner's Office,  under  the  following  conditions: 

a)  The  student  must  not  be  less  than  twenty-one 
years  of  age. 

b)  There  must  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  entering 
a  regular  course. 

c)  Such  examinations  as  the  Examiner  and  the  instruc- 
tors concerned  may  deem  proper  prerequisites  to 
the  work  to  be  undertaken  must  be  satisfactorily 
passed.  For  such  examinations  the  regular  fee  for 
examinations  for  admission  is  charged. 

d)  Unclassified  students  are  not  received  for  elemen- 
tary subjects  only.  For  example,  students  are  not 
received  for  beginning  French,  beginning  German, 
etc.,  unless  advanced  work  in  some  other  depart- 
ment is  also  taken. 

2.  Selection  of  courses. — Unclassified  students  may 
take  any  courses  for  which  their  preparation  fits 
them.    The  decision  as  to  what  constitutes  ade- 


throughout  the  Junior  College ;  (2)  the  quan- 
tity and  the  quality  of  his  work  in  that  de- 
partment in  the  Junior  College  ;  (3)  the  results 
of  a  special  examination  on  the  subjects 
treated  in  the  courses  required  in  that  depart- 
ment in  the  Junior  College. 

Students  admitted  to  the  Junior  Colleges 
with  advanced  standing  are  eligible  for 
these  Scholarships,  provided  they  have  done 
as  much  as  one  year's  work  in  the  Uni- 
versity. 
d )  The  Selz  Scholarship,  endowed  by  Mr.  Morris 
Selz  and  his  sons,  E.  F.  and  J.  Harry  Selz,  of 
Chicago,  in  honor  of  Rosa  F.  Selz  and  Lillian 
G.  Selz,  yielding  the  annual  income  from  five 
thousand  dollars,  is  awarded  to  that  young 
woman  who  completes  the  first  year  of  the 
Junior  Colleges  with  the  highest  standing  in 
the  studies  of  that  year. 

Honorable  mention. — On  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  honorable  mention 
is  made  of  all  students  whose  records  reach  a 
standard  fixed  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Junior 
Colleges  on  the  system  of  marking  adopted  by 
the  University. 

Information  in  detail. — Information  in  detail 
concerning  the  organization,  work,  and  regulations 
of  the  Junior  Colleges  may  be  found  in  the  Under- 
graduate Handbook. 


quate  preparation   rests   with  the  instructors  of 
courses  elected. 

3.  Status  of  unclassified  students. — It  is  understood 
that  the  admission  of  unclassified  students  to  the 
University  is  a  privilege  which  will  be  terminated 
in  the  case  of  any  individual,  if,  at  any  time,  the 
Faculties  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  best  use 
is  not  being  made  of  it. 

It  is  also  understood  that  when  a  student  has 
admission  and  college  credits  amounting  to  fifteen 
units  (see  p.  9,  sees.  3  and  4),  he  may  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Dean,  and  by  a  vote  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Junior  Colleges,  be  admitted  to  a  Junior  College. 

4.  Requirements. — Unclassified  students  are  subject 
to  all  the  general  regulations  of  the  University 
pertaining  to  undergraduate  students,  including 
Chapel  assembly,  and  Physical  Culture,  unless  more 
than  one-half  their  work  is  in  the  Senior  Colleges 
or  in  the  Graduate  Schools. 

5.  Honorary  students. — Persons  of  mature  age  may 
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be  admitted  to  the  courses  of  instruction  offered 
in  the  University,  by  permission  of  the  President, 
without    preliminary  examinations    and    without 


responsibility  for  class  exercises  or  examinations. 
Such  students  receive  no  credit  on  the  Recorder's 
records. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES 


1.  Divisions. — The  students  of  the  Senior  Colleges  are 
classed  in  six  divisions,  according  to  the  number 
of  majors'  credit  on  the  University  records.  The 
sixth  division  includes  students  in  the  Senior  Col- 
leges with  a  total  credit  (including  Junior  College 
credits)  of  less  than  21  majors;  the  fifth,  those  with 
21,  but  less  than  24;  the  fourth,  those  with  24,  but 
less  than  27;  the  third,  those  with  27  but  less  than 
30;  the  second,  those  with  30,  but  less  than  33 ; 
the  first,  those  with  33  or  more. 

2.  Senior  College  Council. — Twelve  students,  two 
from  each  division,  compose  the  Senior  College 
Council,  which  serves  as  the  executive  committee 
of  the  students  of  the  Senior  Colleges.  Early  in 
each  quarter  an  election  is  held  by  ballot,  under 
direction  of  the  Dean,  for  six  members  who  hold 
office  for  two  quarters.  Eligibility  for  the  office  of 
councilor  is  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as 
eligibility  for  public  appearances.  Temporary 
vacancies  are  filled  by  appointment  by  the  Dean. 

3.  Chapel  assembly.  —  Students  in  the  Senior  Col- 
leges meet  in  Chapel  assembly  Tuesdays  at  10:30 
A.  M.    Attendance  is  required. 

4.  Scholarships. 

a)  Senior  College  Scholarships. —  See  p.  20,  5,  c. 

b)  Special  Scholarships  open  to  students  of  the 
Senior  Colleges  are  the  following: 

1)  The  Zwinglius  Grover  Memorial  Scholarship 
has  been  endowed  by  the  alumnae  of  Dear- 
born Seminary  of  Chicago  in  memory  of  the 
founder  of  that  Seminary.  It  provides  for 
the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters  ($120)  of 
"a  woman  in  the  undergraduate  depart- 
ment."   It  is  awarded  annually. 

2)  The  Elbert  H.  Shirk  Scholarship,  endowed 
by  Mr.  Milton  Shirk,  of  Peru,  Ind.,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Shirk,  of  Chicago,  and  Mrs.  Alice  Shirk 
Edwards,  of  Peru,  Ind.,  as  a  memorial  of 
their  father,  provides  for  the  tuition  fees  of 
a  student  at  the  University  for  three  quar- 
ters ($120). 

3)  The  Henry  C.  Lytton  Scholarship,  endowed 
by  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lytton,  of  Chicago,  provides 
for  the  tuition  fees  of  a  student  for  three 
quarters  ($120). 

4)  The  Enos  M.  Barton  Scholarship,  endowed 
by  Mr.  Enos  M.  Barton,  of  Chicago,  provides 


for  the  tuition  fees  of  a  student  for  three 
quarters  ($120).  It  is  awarded  annually  to  an 
undergraduate  student  whose  scholarship  in 
preparatory  work  and  in  college  shall  reach 
"  B  +,"  and  who  shall  maintain  this  stand- 
ing, subject  to  forfeiture. 

5)  The  Catherine  M.  White  Scholarships. — 
Three  Scholarships,  endowed  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Catherine  M.  White,  of  Chicago,  each 
providing  for  the  tuition  fees  of  a  student 
for  three  quarters  ($120). 

6)  The  Chicago  Scholarship,  endowed  by  a 
friend  of  the  University,  provides  for  the 
tuition  fees  of  a  student  for  three  quarters 
($120). 

7)  The  Jacob  Rosenberg  Scholarship,  estab- 
lished by  the  heirs  of  the  late  Jacob  Rosen- 
berg, of  Chicago,  provides  for  the  tuition  fee 
of  a  student  for  three  quarters  ($120). 

8)  The  Colonial  Dames'  Scholarship. — The  Col- 
onial Dames  of  America  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois have  provided  a  Scholarship  yielding 
annually  the  amount  of  $300,  to  be  awarded 
to  that  student  who,  having  finished  the  work 
of  the  Junior  Colleges,  shall  have  passed 
the  best  examination  in  American  History. 
The  award  of  this  Scholarship  will  be  made 
on  conditions  to  be  explained  by  the  Head  of 
the  Department  of  History. 

c)  Graduate  Scholarships. — Twenty  Scholarships 
are  assigned  to  students  who  have  completed 
with  honor  the  work  of  a  Senior  College.  Each 
department  of  the  University,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Committee  on  Scholarships,  has 
the  privilege  of  naming  a  student  who  is  for 
that  year  the  honor  student  of  the  Senior  Col- 
leges in  that  department,  and  to  this  student 
there  is  given  a  Graduate  Scholarship  yielding 
in  each  case  a  sum  equal  to  the  University 
fees  for  three  quarters,  provided  the  student 
continues  his  studies  in  the  Graduate  Schools. 
The  assignments  are  made  in  the  Spring  Quarter 
and  in  no  case  does  a  Scholarship  continue 
beyond  the  end  of  the  Spring  Quarter  next 
following  the  date  of  assignment. 
5.    Honors  in  the  Senior  Colleges. —  Honors  will    be 

awarded  in  the  Senior  Colleges  on  the  following 

basis : 
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a)  Honorable  mention  for  general  echolarship. 
Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  who  have 
had  (1)  neither  failure  nor  condition  in  the 
work  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  and  (2)  an  aver- 
age rank  above  "B,"  will  be  recommended  for 
the  degree  "with  honorable  mention  for  general 
scholarship." 

h)  Honors  in  Departments.  These  may  be  either 
honors  or  special  honors,  to  be  awarded  on  the 
ground  of  excellence  in  regular  and  in  special 
work,  respectively.  Candidates  for  either  class 
of  honors  must  have  had  neither  failure  nor 
condition  in  the  work  of  the  Senior  Colleges, 
and  must  have  had  an  average  grade  of  "B," 
on  the  system  of  marking  adopted  by  the  Uni- 
versity. 

1)  A  candidate  for  honors  in  a  department 
must  have  pursued  with  distinction  not  less 
than  six  majors  in  that  department;  provided 
two  or  more  closely  related  departments  may 
recommend  for  joint  honors  a  candidate  who 
has  pursued  with  distinction  not  less  than 
nine  majors  in  those  departments. 

The  respective  departments  may  specify 
the  courses  which  shall  be  counted  as  honor 
courses,  and  also  prerequisite  courses  in  other 
departments. 

2)  A  candidate  for  special  honors  must  pur- 
sue with  distinction  certain  additional  work 
prescribed  by  the  department.  This  may  be 
performed  by  the  election  of  a  fourth  course 
during  each  of  not  more  than  five  quarters, 
which  shall  not  count  toward  a  degree,  nor 
require  an  additional  fee. 


College  Credit  for  Professional  Work. — Students 
who  plan  to  pursue  professional  work  in  the  Divin- 
ity School,  the  Law  School,  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation, or  in  the  Medical  Courses  are  enabled  to 
shorten  considerably  the  time  required  to  secure 
the  collegiate  and  the  professional  degrees  under 
a  plan  which  counts  toward  the  Bachelor's  degree 
certain  work  in  the  professional  schools.  Thus 
the  last  year  of  residence  as  an  undergraduate 
may  be  used  entirely  for  professional  work  in  the 
Law  or  Divinity  Schools,  and  the  last  two  years 
for  work  in  Medicine,  provided  that  all  college 
requirements  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  have  been 
satisfied.  Under  special  conditions  likewise,  a 
student  may  make  definite  progress  toward  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education  while  pursuing 
studies  in  the  Senior  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature, 
or  Science.  The  details  of  these  arrangements 
may  be  learned  by  consulting  the  special  Circulars 
of  Information  of  the  Professional  Schools. 

By  arrangement  between  the  University  and  the 
Institute  and  Training  School  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  students  who  have  com- 
pleted in  residence  at  the  University  the  require- 
ments of  the  Junior  College,  and  who  desire  to 
prepare  themselves  for  secretarial  work  in  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  are  permitted 
to  substitute  for  nine  majors  of  the  Senior  College 
work  an  equivalent  amount  of  study  pursued  at 
the  Institute  and  Training  School.  The  Bachelor's 
degree  will  be  conferred  upon  such  students,  pro- 
vided that  the  other  Senior  College  requirements 
are  satisfied  in  residence  at  the  University,  and,  in 
particular,  that  the  work  of  the  last  quarter  shall 
be  performed  in  residence  at  the  University. 


V.     LIBRARIES,  LABORATORIES,  AND  MUSEUMS 
THE  LIBRARIES 


Students  who  have  matriculated  and  paid  their 
library  fee  may  take  at  one  time  three  volumes  from 
the  General  Library.  These  may  be  kept  two  weeks, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  desired,  may  be  re- 
newed for  two  weeks.  The  approximate  estimate  of 
the  books  at  present  in  the  library  is  447,166.  The 
General  Library  is  open  on  every  week  day  from  8:30 
A.  M.  to  5:30  p.  M.     The  Library  receives  1,500  current 


periodical    publications,  including    the    transactions 
and  proceedings  of  learned  societies. 

All  the  Branch  and  Departmental  Libraries  are 
catalogued  and  classified.  Most  of  the  collections 
in  the  General  Library  are  now  permanently  ar- 
ranged. Many  of  the  Departmental  Libraries  are 
open  in  the  evening. 


THE  LABORATORIES 


The  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory  and  the  Ryerson 
Physical  Laboratory  contain  rooms  for  special  re- 
search, small  laboratories  for  work  of  investigation, 
large  laboratories  for  general  instruction,  lecture- 
rooms,  classrooms,  library,  museum,  and  offices. 


The  Hull  Biological  Laboratories  are  a  group  of  four 
buildings  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Anatomical, 
Botanical,  Physiological,  and  Zoological  Sciences. 
Medical  instruction  is  given  in  three  of  these  labora- 
tories. 
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THE  MUSEUMS 


The  Walker  Museum  contains  the  collections  of 
foBsils  of  the  Department  of  Geology,  and  various 
mineralogical,  anthropological,  paleontological,  and 
geological  collections,  donated  to  or  deposited  in  the 
Museum.  It  contains  also  the  lecture-rooms  and 
libraries  of  the  Department  of  Geology  and  of  the 
courses  in  Anthropology. 


The  Haskell  Oriental  Museum  contains  a  series  of 
large  and  well-equipped  rooms  for  the  installation  and 
exhibition  of  museum  material.  The  Biblical,  the 
Comparative  Religion,  the  Assyrian,  and  the  Egyptian 
collections  occupy  the  second  floor.  A  large  assembly 
room  and  administration  offices  are  on  the  first  floor 
and  a  library  on  the  third  floor. 


THE  OBSERVATORY 
The  Yerkes  Astronomical  Observatory  is  situated      ment  is  a  refracting  telescope  of  forty  inches  aper- 
near  Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin.     Its  principal  instru-      ture. 


VI.     GENEKAL  INFORMATION 


ROUTINE  OF 
I.    CREDENTIALS 

Application  should  be  addressed  to  The  Univer- 
sity OF  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.  When  presenting  him- 
self for  admission  to  the  University,  the  student  should 
bring  his  card  of  admission  credits,  if  he  is  entering  a 
Junior  College  at  its  beginning;  his  letter  of  dismissal 
and  an  official  statement  concerning  his  previous  work , 
if  he  is  entering  with  advanced  standing  from  another 
institution ;  and  a  diploma,  if  he  is  applying  for  admis- 
sion to  a  graduate  school. 

These  documents  should  be  presented  at  the  office 
of  the  University  Examiners.  Detailed  directions  will 
be  furnished  as  to  the  mode  of  registering  for  courses 
of  instruction  desired. 

II.    MATEICULATION  AND  EEGISTEATION 

1.  Time  op  Registration. 

a)  Students  in  residence  in  the  Summer  Quarter 
will  register  for  the  Autumn  Quarter  during  the 
second  week  in  August. 

Students  in  residence  in  the  Autumn  Quarter 
will  register  for  the  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters 
during  the  first  week  of  December  on  the  days 
announced  on  the  bulletin  boards  and  in  the 
Weekly  Calendar. 

b)  Students  entering  the  University  for  the  first 
time,  or  resuming  work  after  absence  for  a 
quarter,  will  register  on  or  before  the  last  day 
of  the  month,  preceding  the  quarter  in  which 
work  is  to  be  done. 

2.  Order  op  Procedure  for  New  Students. — New 
students  will 

a)  In  case  they  come  from  a  secondary  school, 
present  credentials  to  the  Examiner  for  Sec- 
ondary Schools  and  secure  a  card  of  admission 
credits.  Those  entering  from  colleges  submit  ere  • 


ENTRANCE 

dentials  to  the  Examiner  for  Colleges.  This  may 
be  done  by  correspondence.  New  students  are 
urged  to  send  their  credentials  to  the  Examiner 
at  least  two  days  before  they  come  to  register. 
b)  Matriculate  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the 
School  or  College  to  which  admission  is  desired. 
Matriculation  is  granted  on  presentation  of  the 
proper  credentials  which  entitle  the  student  to 
enter  the  University.  As  evidence  of  admis- 
sion the  student  is  given  a  matriculation  card. 
This  card  should  be  retained  under  all  circum- 
stances, as  it  must  be  shown  whenever  mem- 
bership in  the  University  is  to  be  demonstrated, 
c)  Register,  in  the  same  office,  the  courses  of  study 
desired  for  the  ensuing  quarter.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  student  will  be  given  a  registration 
card  for  the  quarter,  on  which,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Dean,  the  courses  desired  will  be 
entered. 
d)  Pay  the  University  fees  for  the  ensuing  quarter. 
In  order  to  do  this  the  student  will  present  the 
matriculation  card  and  the  proper  registration 
card  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar,  Cobb  Hall, 
Room  7  A.  On  payment  of  fees  the  Registrar 
will  stamp  the  matriculation  card  and  return  it 
to  the  student,  together  with  a  receipt  for 
tuition  fees  and  for  laboratory  fees  (if  any). 

Tuition  and  other  fees  may  conveniently  be 
paid  by  check  to  the  order  of  The  University 
of  Chicago.  Details  as  to  fees  will  be  found 
below. 

The  names  of  the  students  will  be  sent  to 
instructors  as  entitled  to  attend  classes  only 
after  the  fees  have  been  paid,  as  above  specified. 

3.  Changes    in   Registration.  —  Registration    being 
once  effected,  change  of  the  same  is  permitted  only 
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(1)  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  and  (2)  on  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  instance  of 
change.  In  case  of  changes  necessitated  by  the 
University,  no  fee  is  required. 

,  Required  Physical  Culture. — Juniors  are  required 
to  take  continuous  work  in  Physical  Culture,  and 
will  register   each   quarter    for    a    course   in   that 

-  department.  Seniors  take  courses  in  Physical 
Culture  during  at  least  four  quarters,  and  will  in 


5. 


no  case  omit  to  register  for  a  course  in  that  depart- 
ment except  after  securing  the  written  approval  of 
the  director  of  Physical  Culture  and  presenting 
the  same  to  the  Dean  at  the  time  of  registration. 
Required  Public  Speaking. — All  Juniors  upon 
completing  the  first  major  in  required  English  will 
register  for  Public  Speaking  during  the  next  two 
successive  quarters. 


FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 


1.  Examination  or  school  inspection  fee. — A  fee  of 
$5  is  payable  by  students  entering  the  Junior 
Colleges  either  by  examination  or  from  co-operat- 
ing schools. 

2.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5, 
and  is  required  of  every  student  on  entrance  to  the 
University. 

3.  Tuition  fee. 

a)  The  tuition  fee  is  $40  per  quarter  (including 
the  library  and  incidental  fee,  $5)  for  regular 
work  (three  majors  or  their  equivalent);  there 
is  no  reduction  to  those  taking  only  two 
majors. 

b)  A  reduction  is  made  in  case  of  students  taking 
only  one  major  (or  equivalent),  one-half  the  full 
tuition  fee  being  charged. 

c)  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  and 
payable  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each 
quarter.  All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Registrar, 
Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  7  A. 


Laboratory  fee. — Students  in  Chemistry  pay  a 
laboratory  fee  of  $5  for  a  major  course,  and  $2.50 
for  a  minor  course.  Students  in  Biology  pay  12.50 
for  a  major  course,  and  $1.25  for  a  minor  course, 
except  for  courses  in  Gross  Anatomy,  in  which  the 
fee  is  $5  for  a  major  course.  Ten  dollars  ($10)  is 
the  maximum  charge  for  laboratory  work  in  any 
one  department.  (M  and  DMj  courses  will  be 
charged  in  proportion.)  In  addition  to  the  regular 
laboratory  fee,  students  in  Chemistry  procure  a 
coupon  ticket,  entitling  them  to  $5  worth  of  labora- 
tory material.  Students  in  Biology  will  procure  a 
coupon  ticket,  entitling  them  to  $2.50  worth  of 
laboratory  material.  Unused  portions  will  b» 
redeemed. 

Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  in- 
cluding diploma,  is  $10.  In  the  case  of  students 
taking  the  certificate  of  a  two-years  course,  the 
charge  is  $5. 


ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND 

Nine  dormitories  have  thus  far  been  erected  in  the 
quadrangles.  Two  of  these  are  reserved  for  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Divinity  School,  and  four  are  for  women. 
A  University  House  is  organized  in  each  dormitory; 
each  House  has  a  Head,  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected  by  the 
members;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the 
Faculties  of  the  University  by  the  members  of  the 
House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is  determined 
by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under 
the  general  control  of  the  University  Council. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $20 
to  $74  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks.  This  includes 
heat,  light,  and  care.  Each  hall  for  women  has  sepa- 
rate dining-hall  and  parlors.  The  cost  of  table  board 
in  these  halls  is  $42  a  quarter. 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  con- 
cerning rooms  and  board  within  or  without  the  quad- 
rangles, should  be  made  to  the  Registrar. 


GENERAL  EXPENSES 

For  further  details,  see  special  circulars  as  to  rooms 
and  board,  which  will  be  sent  on  application. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the 
annual  expenses  for  thirty-six  weeks  of  a  student 
in  the  University,  residing  within  the  quadrangles: 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

$120.00 

60.00 

100.00 

15.00 

•    10.00 

$120.00 
105.00 
126.00 
25.00 
20.00 

$120.00 

225.00 

Board 

225.00 

35.00 

Textbooks  and  stationery 

50.00 

Total 

$305.00 

$396.00 

$655.00 

It  is  believed  that  students  who  find  it  necessary  to 
reduce  expenses  below  the  lowest  of  these  estimates 
can  do  so.  Rooms  outside  the  quadrangles,  furnished, 
with  heat,  light,  and  care,  may  be  obtained  at  from  $1.25 
a  week  upward,  the  $1.25  rate  being  easily  secured 
where  two  students  room  together.  Many  places  offer 
room  and  board  from  $4.50  upward.    The  Men's  Com- 
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mons,  Hutchinson  Hall,  offers  to  students  meals  d  la 
carte.  Lexington  Commons  for  women  offers  meals  a  la 
carte  during  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quar- 
ters. During  the  Summer  Quarter  the  Men's  Commons 


will  be  open  to  both  men  and  women.  A  list  of  approved 
boarding-places  outside  the  quadrangles  is  kept  on 
file  at  the  Registrar's  Office,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  and 
information  regarding  them  may  there  be  obtained. 


VII.     UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 


ORGANIZATION 
University  College  is  the  college  hitherto  conducted 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  in  the  center  of  the  city. 
It  was  formerly  called  "  The  College  for  Teachers,"  as 
designed  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  active  teachers  of 
Chicago  and  vicinity.  This  service  the  College  still 
performs,  though  its  courses  are  open  to  all  persons 
upon  conditions  similar  to  those  in  the  Colleges  at  the 
quadrangles.  The  classes  are  held  in  the  Emmons 
Blaine  Hall,  Kimbark  Avenue  and  Fifty-ninth  Street, 
in  the  late  afternoons,  evenings,  and  on  Saturdays. 
ADMISSION 

1.  Regular  students. — Admission  to  regular  standing 
in  University  College  is  granted  to  the  following 
classes  of  students: 

a)  To  those  who  have  fulfilled  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  any  one  of  the  Junior  Col- 
leges, and  have  passed  the  entrance  examina- 
tions. 

b)  To  graduates  of  schools  affiliated  or  co- 
operating with  the  University  who  present 
certificates  covering  fifteen  units  of  admission 
requirements. 

c)  To  teachers  in  the  public  or  private  schools  of 
Chicago  or  vicinity  who  have  completed  a 
four-years  course  in  a  Chicago  high  school  or 
the  equivalent  thereof. 

2.  Unclassified  students. — Persons  who  have  not 
had  the  requisite  amount  of  preparatory  training 
for  registration  as  regular  students  and  who  are 
not  seeking  degrees,  are  admitted  as  unclassified 
students  to  courses  for  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Dean  and  instructors,  they  are  prepared.  But 
unclassified  students  are  expected  to  classify  as 
soon  as  possible. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  who  have  completed  work  in  universities, 
colleges,  and  normal  schools  may  be  granted  advanced 
standing  by  the  University  upon  presentation  of 
certificates  properly  executed. 

Probationary  advanced  standing  is  granted  by  the 
Dean  on  work  for  which  students  have  no  college 
statements,  for  entrance  into  courses  for  whose  pre- 
requisites satisfactory  claims  are  established,  with  the 
understanding  that,  if  the  work  is  successfully  com- 


pleted, credit  will  be  given  for  those  prerequisite 
courses.  Teachers  and  others  are  thus  enabled  to  earn 
credit  for  studies  privately  pursued. 

DEGREES 

1.  Candidates  for  Degrees. — Students  intending  to 
become  candidates  for  any  degree  must  comply 
with  the  conditions  prescribed  for  regular  stu- 
dents in  the  rules  of  the  University. 

2.  Requirements  for  the  Bachelor's  Degree. — Stu- 
dents may  obtain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  or 
Bachelor  of  Education  upon  complying  with  the 
requirements  for  these  respective  degrees  in  the 
College  of  Arts,  College  of  Literature,  College  of 
Science,  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration, 
or  College  of  Education. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  requirements  for 
the  Baccalaureate  degrees,  including  preparatory  and 
college  work.  One  preparatory  unit  is  counted  as  two 
college  majors: 


A.B. 

Ph.B. 

(Lit.) 

S.B. 

Ph.B. 

(G&A) 

Ed. 

Philosophy,  Psychology. 

2 

i 

■9 
11 

"i 

8 

'6 
2 
2 

18 

2 

4 

3  (or  4) 

U  (or  13) 

'8 

6 

5 

3 

2 
19 

1 
3 

2 

'6 
4 

8 

'6 

8 

9 

19 

■7 
4 

is 

'& 

"5 
3 
2 

6 

18 

2 
4 

Political  Economy, 
Political  Science, 
History,  Sociology 

Greek 

Latin 

■* 

La  tin,  French ,  orGerman 

French  or  German 

English 

6 

4 
g 

In  a  single  department.. 
Mathematics 

6 
5 

2 

Mathematics  or  Science. 
Electives.                  

2 

Professional  Group 

Elect,  or  Profess.  Group. 

27 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

Requirements  for  the  title  of  Associate.  —  The 
prescribed  work  indicated  above,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Philosophy,  is  counted  as  Junior  College 
work.  When  this  is  completed,  together  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  elective  majors  to  make  the 
full  number  eighteen,  the  student  may  receive  the 
title  of  Associate  in  Arts,  in  Philosophy,  or  in 
Science. 
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4.   Entrance  to  the  Senior  Colleges. — A  student  may  provided  that  the    prescribed   courses  indicated 

be  classed  as  a  Senior  College  student  upon  re-  above  (except  Philosophy)  are  included  in  the 

ceiving  credit  for  eighteen  majors  of  college  work;  eighteen  majors  offered  for  such  credit. 

VIII.     THE  COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

THE  FACULTY 

HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University;  Professor  of  Comparative  Politics 

and  Diplomacy,  o.nd  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 
FRANCIS  WAYLAND  SHEPARDSON,  Ph.D.,  lAj.D.,Deanofthe  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration; 

Associate  Professor  of  American  History. 
BENJAMIN  TERRY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mediaeval  and  English  History. 
ROLLIN   D.   SALISBURY,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Geographic  Geology,    and    Head  of  the  Department  of 

Geography. 
ERNST  FREUND,  J.U.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Law. 
WILLIAM  ISAAC  THOMAS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 
CHARLES  EDWARD  MERRIAM,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
HERBERT  JOSEPH  DAVENPORT,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
JOHN  PAUL  GOODE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography. 
JOHN  CUMMINGS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Prof essor  of  Political  Economy . 

SOPHONISBA  PRESTON  BRECKINRIDGE,  Ph.D.,  J.D.,  Instructor  in  Household  Administration. 
ROBERT  MORRIS,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration  has  administrative  officer.  Students  are  subject  to  the 
been  created  to  provide  professional  training  for  the  regulations  of  the  Faculty  of  Commerce  and  Admin- 
practical  work  of  business  in  various  branches.  It  is  istration,  and  they  will  be  enrolled  in  this  College  as 
governed  by  a  special  Faculty,  composed  of  all  those  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  Higher  degrees 
giving  instruction  in  the  College,  subject  to  the  general  will  be  given  for  additional  work  accomplished  after 
control  of  the  Senate,  and  it  has  a  separate  Dean  as  the  Bachelor's  degree  has  been  obtained. 

PURPOSE 
This  College  was  organized  in  response  to  the  grow-  neering  given  in  schools  of  technology  will  here  be 
ing  demand  for  courses  within  the  University  which  supplemented  by  those  bearing  on  the  economic, 
should  fit  men  for  careers  in  the  practical  professions  financial,  and  political  sides  of  their  professions.  Work 
of  Banking,  Transportation,  Trade  and  Industry,  and  of  this  broader  character  will  better  enable  students 
Journalism,  by  training  them  to  think  in  the  problems  to  assume  positions  of  leadership  and  responsibility; 
which  must  arise  in  those  occupations.  This  work,  and  after  this  training  the  students  should  more 
however,  should  be  distinguished  from  the  technical  easily  acquire  the  routine  technicalities  of  business 
work  of  the  office  or  shop,  which  must  always  be  than  those  whose  minds  have  not  been  made  flexible 
obtained  in  actual  business.  Yet  the  youths  who  intend  and  acute.  The  students  may  expect  to  obtain  from 
to  go  from  the  high  school  directly  into  the  counting-  their  courses  of  study  much  the  same  general  results 
room  or  the  shop  are  advised  that  they  will  be  better  as  are  gained  from  the  ordinary  undergraduate  elect- 
business  men  if  they  receive  thorough  training  in  the  ives,  while  at  the  end  they  will  be  better  qualified  for 
principles  which  underlie  their  respective  occupations,  direct  participation  in  one  of  the  active  careers  of 
The  purely  technical  courses  of  mechanics  and  engi-  commerce  and  administration. 

CURRICULUM 
The  work  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Admin-  tute  the  Junior  College  of  Philosophy,  on  the  comple- 
istration  is  on  the  same  plane  as  that  of  the  other  tion  of  which  a  certificate  and  the  title  of  Associate  are 
undergraduate  Colleges  of  the  University.  The  en-  given  and  the  student  enters  the  Senior  College  of 
trance  requirements  and  the  amount  of  work  required  Commerce  and  Administration.  In  each  College 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree  (four  years)  are  the  same,  eighteen  majors  are  required,  those  of  the  Senior  Col- 
in accordance  with  the  general  organization  of  the  lege  being  classified  in  special  groups. 
University,  the  first  two  years  of  College  work  consti- 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE 

The  eighteen  majors  of  the  Junior  College  include 
the  following  courses  which  are  required  of  all  students : 

Majors 

Political  Economy  (Courses  1  and  2) 2 

Commercial  Geography 1 

English  (Courses  1  and  3)  -        - 2 

Mathematics  or  Science 2 

They  also  include  the  following  courses  which  are  re- 
quired if  the  equivalent  was  not  offered  for  admission: 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Majors 
Civil  Government  in  the  United  States        -       .       .       .       i 
History  (3H  preparatory  units,  or)     .       -       .       .       -  7 

Latin,  French,  or  German  (3^  preparatory  units,  or)      -        7 
Science  (I'/j  preparatory  units,  or)    .        .       -       .       -  3 

The  remainder  of  the  work  of  the  Junior  College  is 
elective.  Public  speaking  is  required  two  hours  a 
week  during  two  quarters.  Physical  Culture  is  re- 
quired four  half -hours  a  week  during  six  quarters. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  SENIOR  COLLEGE 


The  work  of  the  Senior  College  consists  of  eighteen 
majors.  On  entering  this  College,  the  student  will 
elect,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Dean,  one  of 
four  groups  into  which  the  work  is  divided.  These 
groups  are  (a)  Banking,  (b)  Transportation,  (c)  Trade 
and  Industry,  (d)  Journalism. 

Physical  Culture  is  also  required  for  four  quarters. 

A  preliminary  training  in  Bookkeeping  is  required 
of  all  students  taking  work  in  Accounting.  Those  who 
are  without  this  preparation  will  take  the  course  in 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Bookkeeping  given  by  the 
Department  of  Mathematics.  This  course  does  not 
count  as  one  of  the  majors  necessary  for  graduation. 

The  recommended  courses  offered  in  each  of  the 

groups  are  as  follows: 

a)  Banking—  Majors 

Economic  History        .....  ..i 

Law  of  Contracts      -       - 2 

Modern  Business  Methods  -- 1 

Accounting 2 

Money 2 

Theory  of  Banking 1 

Practical  Banking 1 

Financial  History  of  the  United  States       ...  l 

Commercial  Crises X 

Finance \ 

Railway  Transportation 1 

Trusts 1 

Law  of  Bills  and  Notes VA 

Equivalent  majors  may  be  elected  with  the  approval 
of  the  Dean. 

6)  Transportation — 

Economic  History 
Law  of  Contracts 
Modern  Business  Methods  • 
Accounting  - 


Majors 

1 

2 

1 

„   .  „  2 

Kailway  Transportation \ 

Comparative  Railway  Legislation        -       •       -        .  1 

Railway  Rates 1 

Government  Ownership 2 

Tarifls,  Reciprocity,  and  Shipping  ...  .1 

American  Agriculture 1 

Trusts 1 

Labor  and  Capital 2 

Finance   - .  \ 

Economic  Geography  of  North  America     ...  1 

Law  of  Public  Service  Companies  and  Carriers  -       -  1 

Equivalent    majors    may   be  elected  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Dean. 


c)   Trade  and  Industry — 

Economic  History         .        .       .       .       . 

Law  of  Contracts 

Modern  Business  Methods .       .       .       . 

Accounting 

Modern  Industries        .        .        .       -       . 
Tariffs,  Reciprocity,  and  Shipping 

Money  

Theory  of  Banking 

Labor  and  Capital 

Economics  of  Workingmen     - 

Trades-Unions 

The  Industrial  Revolution      -       .        - 
Railway  Transportation     .       .       .       . 

Finance        ....... 

Economic  Geography  of  North  America 


Majors 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
-  2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Equivalent  majors  may  be  elected  with  the  approval 
of  the  Dean. 


d)  Journalism — 

History  of  Europe  in  Nineteenth  Century  . 
Constitutional  History  of  England  - 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society  - 
Municipal  Government       .       .       .        -       . 
Development  and  Organization  of  the  Press 

English 

Elective 


Majors 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
9 

The  nine  elective  majors  in  Group  (d)  are  to  be 
selected  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 

MINOB    GROUPS 

Two  minor  gVoups,  in  Accounting  and  Insurance, 
have  been  established.  It  is  planned  to  increase  the 
number  of  courses  in  these  groups,  but  at  present  the 
following  are  offered: 

In  Insurance —  Majors 

Economics  of  Insurance     ...---.1 
Mathematics  of  Insurance     -       -  ...  1 

Law   of   Insurance    (first    major   of    Contracts   pre- 
requisite)       ...-..-.-1 

In  Accounting —  Majors 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Bookkeeping  (without 

credit). 
Principles  of  Accounting  ......       1 

Problems  of  Advanced  Accounting     ....  1 

Students  desiring  to  specialize  in  these  lines  will 
arrange  with  the  Dean  as  to  the  other  work  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  obtain  a  degree. 
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IX.     THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 


The  School  of  Education  is  the  Division  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  having  for  its  function  primarily 
the  instruction  and  training  of  teachers.  The  three 
constituent  parts  of  the  School  of  Education  are 
(1)  The  College,  (2)  The  University  High  School, 
(3)  The  University  Elementary  School.  In  the  High 
and  Elementary  Schools,  prospective  teachers,  regis- 
tered in  the  College,  are  required  to  observe  and  prac- 
tice under  direction,  in  order  to  develop  practical 
insight  and  skill,  and  command  of  the  intellectual 
tools  of  the  work  which  they  are  about  to  undertake. 

The  following  courses  are  ofifered  for  the  instruction 
and  training  of  teachers: 

(1)  The  Two-yEARs  Courses:  (a)  The  General 
Course;  (b)  the  Kindergarten  Training  Course;  (c)  the 
Course  in  Home  Economics. 

Admittance  to  any  of  these  courses  will  be  granted 
to  students  who  have  completed  the  course  of  an 
approved  high  school.  On  completion  of  one  of  the 
two-years  courses  in  the  College  of  Education,  a 
diploma  is  given  to  the  student. 


(2)  The  Four- Years  Courses:  (a)  The  General 
Course;  (b)  Courses  Preparatory  to  Teaching  Special 
Subjects  in  Secondary  and  Normal  Schools. 

Admittance  to  any  of  these  courses  is  granted  upon 
the  terms  prescribed  for  admittance  to  any  of  the 
Junior  Colleges  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  On 
completion  of  a  four-years  course  the  student  receives 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education. 

The  first  eighteen  majors  of  a  four-years  course  may 
be  taken  in  any  one  of  the  Junior  Colleges  of  the 
University.  In  certain  cases  the  work  may  be  so 
arranged  as  to  lead  to  the  degree  of  A.B.,  Ph.B.,  or 
S.B.,  and  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  Ed.B. 

(3)  Courses  in  Arts  and  Technology:  Any  of  these 
courses  may  be  taken  as  a  two-years  course  or  as  the 
Senior  College  division  of  a  four-years  course  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education. 

The  College  of  Education  issues  a  special  Bulletin 
in  which  detailed  information  may  be  found. 


X.     THE  COLLEGE  OF  RELIGIOUS  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


The  College  of  Religious  and  Social  Science  was 
established  by  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago co-ordinate  with  the  (undergraduate)  College  of 
Arts  and  Literature,  the  College  of  Science,  and  the 
College  of  Commerce  and  Administration.  It  is  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Divinity 
School.  Courses  are  given  by  members  of  various  de- 
partments of  the  University  named  below.  The  Deans 
of  the  Divinity  School  are  to  be  consulted  by  all  stu- 
dents of  the  College  prior  to  their  registration.  The 
work  in  the  College  leads  to  the  degree  of  Ph.B.,  and 
all  students  are  subject  to  the  general  regulations  of 
the  University  governing  candidacy  for  such  a  degree. 
Graduate  students  who  are  registered  in  the  Graduate 
Divinity  School  may  become  candidates  for  D.B., 
A.M.,  or  Ph.D.  degrees. 

The  College  is  intended  for  the  following  classes  of 
students: 

1.  Students  preparing  to  be  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries, 
or  to  fill  other  like  positions. 

2.  Students  preparing  for  the  work  of  medical  mis- 
sionaries, it  being  presumed  that  such  students  will 
pursue  first  a  course  in  this  College  and  then  a  medi- 
cal course. 

3.  Students  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry 
who,  by  reason  of  age  or  other  circumstances,  cannot 


afford  the  time  for  a  separate  college  and  Divinity 
course. 

4.  Students  preparing  for  various  forms  of  philan- 
thropic work,  such  as  secretaryships  of  bureaus  of 
associated  charities,  chaplaincies  or  teaching  positions 
in  correctional  institutions,  etc. 

The  work  of  the  College  of  Religious  and  Social 
Science  is  on  the  same  plane  as  that  of  the  other 
undergraduate  Colleges  of  the  University.  The  en- 
trance requirements  are  equivalent,  and  the  amount  of 
work  required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  (four  years)  is 
the  same.  In  accordance  with  the  general  organiza- 
tion of  the  University,  the  first  two  years  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Religious  and  Social  Science  constitute  the 
Junior  College,  on  the  completion  of  which  a  certifi- 
cate and  the  title  of  Associate  are  given  and  the  stu- 
dent enters  the  Senior  College.  In  each  College 
eighteen  majors  are  required. 

The  curriculum  of  the  School  is  arranged,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  accommodate  the  different  classes  of  stu- 
dents who  may  be  enrolled  in  its  courses.  The  main 
difference  lies  between  students  who  are  planning  to 
enter  the  ministry  and  those  who  are  intending  to 
enter  general   religious    or   philanthropic  work. 

For  more  detailed  information,  see  the  Circular  of 
Information  of  the  Divinity  School. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

Work  for  non-resident  students  is  ojffered  by  the  The  Correspondence-Study  Department    offers    to 

University  through  the  University  Extension  Division.  individual  students  systematic  courses  of  study  in 

The  Lecture-Study  Department  offers   courses  of  secondary  and  college  subjects  under  the  direct  super- 
systematic  lecture  studies  by  members  of  the  Univer-  vision  and  guidance  of  a  University  instructor.    For 
sity  Faculty,  in  communities  where  any  committee  or  further  information  consult  the  Bulletins  of  Informa- 
organization  will  undertake  the  responsibility  of  local  tion  of  the  University  Extension  Division. 
management. 


THE  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES  OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE 


I.     THE  DEPAB  TMENT  OF  PHIL  OSOPH  Y  AND  ED  UCA  TION 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

JAMES  HAYDEN  TUFTS,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

NATHANIEL  BUTLER,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

GEORGE  HERBERT  MEAD,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

WILLIAM  BISHOP  OWEN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

ADDISON  WEBSTER  MOORE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

WILLARD  CLARK  GORE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

EDWARD  SCRIBNER  AMES,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy. 

ROWLAND  HAYNES,  A.M.,  Associate  in  Philosophy. 

WILLIAM  ESTABROOK  CHANCELLOR,  A.M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Washington,  D.  C;  Lecturer 

on  Education  (Summer  Quarter,  1907). 
HENRY  WALDGRAVE  STUART,  Fh.B.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Lake  Forest  College  {Summer  Quarter,  1907). 
RDWIN  ASBURY  KIRKPATRICK,  B.Sc,  Ph.M.,  Department  of  Psychology  and  Child-Study,  State  Normal 

School,  Fitchburg,  Mass.;  Lecturer  on  Education  (Summer  Quarter,  1907). 
IRVING  ELGAR  MILLER,  Ph.D.,  State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Lecturer  on  Education  (Sum- 

mer  Quarter,  1907). 

INSTRUCTORS   IN   OTHER   DEPARTMENTS   OFFERING   INSTRUCTION   IN   THIS   DEPARTMENT 

PAUL  SHOREY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  the  Oreek  Language  and  Literature. 
JAMES  ROWLAND  ANGELL,  A.M.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology. 


Introductory  Courses 


Note. — One  course  selected  from  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  9,  is  re- 
quired for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts  and 
Literature.  One  course  from  these  or  from  the  Department  of 
Psychology  is  required  in  the  College  of  Science.  Students  who 
desire  a  minimum  amount  are  advised  to  take  one  of  Courses 
1-3.  Those  who  wish  to  elect  work,  may,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Instructor,  begin  with  4  or  5.  Course  9  is  recommended  to  stu- 
dents interested  in  the  natural  sciences.  These  courses  may  be 
taken  by  students  in  the  Junior  Colleges  who  have  completed 
twelve  majors  of  work. 

1.  Introduction  to  Philosophy. — The  aim  of  the  course 

will  be  (1)  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  philo- 
sophic point  of  view  for  considering  the  prob- 
lems of  nature,  civilization,  institutions,  art, 
conduct,  and  religion;  (2)  in  connection  with 
this  study  of  method,  some  of  the  chief  histori- 
cal attitudes  will  be  presented,  and  some  of  the 
philosophical  classics  read. 

Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
Mr.  Haynes 

2.  Ethics. — For  the  Senior  Colleges. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter  ;  8:00 
Professor  Stuart  and  Dr.  Miller 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Winter  Quarter;  Sec.  a.  9:30 
Professor  Tufts 

Sec.  b.  8:30 
Mr.  Haynes 
Spring  Quarter;  9:30 
Dr.  Ames 
3.  Logic— For  the  Senior  Colleges. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30 
Mr.  Haynes 
Courses  in  the  History  of  Philosophy 
4,5.  History  of  Philosophy. — These  courses  are  de- 
signed (1)  as  a  survey  of  the  history  of  thought 
considered  in  its  relations  to  the  sciences,  to  lit- 
erature, and  to  social  and  political  conditions ; 
and  (2)  as  an  introduction  to  Philosophy  through 
a  more  careful  study  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant systems.    Windelband's  History  of  Phi- 
losophy, with  lectures,  and  readings  from  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Descartes,    Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume, 
and  Kant.     For  the  Senior  Colleges  and  Grad- 
uate Schools. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters;  11:00 

Dr.  Ames 
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5A,  5B.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy. — The  second 
part  of  the  above  course.  First  Term,  Des- 
cartes to  Berkeley;  Second  Term,  Hume  and 
Kant.  Summer  Quarter;  9:00 

Associate  Professor  Moore  and 
Professor  Tufts 

6.  Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Centuries. — This  is  a  non-technical 
course,  for  Senior  College  and  Graduate  stu- 
dents. It  forms  the  conclusion  of  Course  5, 
but  may  be  taken  by  those  who  have  had  Courses 
1  and  2.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  11:00 

Associate  Professor  Moore 

9.  History  of  Ancient  Science.— The  technical  skill 
of  the  civilizations  with  which  the  Greeks  came 
in  contact  will  be  presented  as  the  starting-point 
of  their  conscious  science.  Their  astronomy, 
physics,  arithmetic,  and  geometry,  their  medicine 
and  biology,  will  be  discussed  in  their  genesis 
and  their  formulation  into  a  physical  theory  of 
the  world,  and  will  be  interpreted  to  some  extent 
from  the  point  of  view  of  ancient  philosophic 
doctrine.  This  course  will  be  followed  by  Course 
27  in  the  Department  of  Physics,  "The  History 
of  Physical  Science  in  the  Mediaeval  and 
Modern  Periods."  For  Senior  College  students. 
Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  8:30 
Professor  Mead 
Courses  in  Ethics 

40.  Evolution  of  Morality. — A  study  of  the  origins  of 
Morality  in  primitive  tribal  life,  including  the 
objective  factors  of  group  control,  custom,  politi- 
cal, family,  and  religious  institutions,  and  sub- 
jectively the  development  of  a  standard,  and  of 
responsibility.  For  Graduate  students.  Open 
to  Seniors  who  have  had  Course  2.  Work  in 
Sociology  is  a  very  desirable  preparation. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  8:30 
Professor  Tufts 

43.  History  of  Political  Ethics. —  This  course  will 
embrace  the  topics  included  historically  under 
the  Philosophy  of  the  State  and  the  Philosophy 
of  Law,  together  with  a  study  of  the  ethical 
conceptions  which  have  grown  out  of  social  and 
political  organization.  The  political  theories  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  Roman  and  Renaissance 
conceptions  of  law  of  nature,  the  eighteenth- 
century  conception  of  natural  rights,  the  ethi- 
cal concepts  of  justice  and  rights,  and  the 
recent  opposing  socialistic  and  individualistic 
theories  will  be  considered. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  8:30 
Professor  Tufts 


The   Family.— A  genetic  and  ethical   treatment 
primarily  for  Graduate  students.    See  VI,  53. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 
Professor  Henderson 


Social  Psychology. 


See  lA,  13. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  11:00 
Professor  Mead 


Courses  in  Aesthetics 
7.  Aesthetics. — An  introduction  to  the  history  and 
theory  of  aesthetics.  The  two  aspects  of  the 
aesthetic  field,  viz.:  appreciation,  or  criticism, 
and  artistic  production  will  be  analyzed,  and 
their  leading  categories  studied  with  reference 
both  to  their  psychological  origin,  and  to  their 
historic  relations  in  the  development  of  art. 
For  the  Senior  Colleges. 

Mj .    Spring  Quarter,  9 :  30 
Professor  Tufts 
Prerequisite :  Introductory  Psychology. 

Courses  in  the  History  of  Education 
for  the  senior  colleges 

60.  History  of  Education. — Ancient  times    to    Char- 

lemagne. Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 

Associate  Propessoe  Owen 

61.  History  of  Education,  Modern  Period.— The  main 

emphasis  of  the  course  is  laid  on  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  theory  and  practice  as 
influenced  by  the  work  and  writings  of  the  fore- 
most educators  of  the  modern  period.  The 
works  of  the  writers  selected  will  form  the  basis 
of  the  course.  Summer  Quarter,  1907 

Winter  Quarter,  1908 
Associate  Professor  Owen 

64.  Education  in  the  United  States.— A  study  of  the 
development  of  Education  in  the  United 
States,  with  special  emphasis  on  social  condi- 
tions, outside  influences,  important  leaders,  pres- 
ent-day tendencies  and  theories.  Open  to 
Seniors  with  two  majors  in  Education. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  8:30 
Associate  Professor  Owen 

Courses  in  Educational  Psychology  and  Mental 
Development 

70.  Psychology  Applied  to  Education.— The  discus- 
sion of  psychological  problems  which  have  ref- 
erence to  education.    For  Senior   College  and 

Graduate  students. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 

Assistant  Professor  Gore 
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72.  Genetic  Psychology. — A  study  of  the  beginnings 

and  development  of  intellectual  life  in  animals, 
children,  and  races,  with  a  consideration  of  the 
dominant  activities  at  different  stages  of  devel- 
opment, and  of  the  bearing  of  this  upon  the 
general  theory  and  practice  of  education.  Gen- 
eral psychology  is  a  prerequisite,  and  some 
knowledge  of  biology  is  desirable  as  a  prepara- 
tion. First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  2:30 

Mk.  Kirkpatrick 

73.  Genetic     Psychology. — Problems,    methods,    and 

data  in  the  psychological  growth  of  children 
and  youth.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30 

Assistant  Pkofessor  Goke 
Prerequisite  :  Elementary  Psychology. 

76.  Child-Study. —  The  course  will  follow  in  general 

the  outline  of  the  author's  Child  Study.  Atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  instincts  and  to  expres- 
sional  and  Intel)  ectual  development  both  in  them- 
selves and  with  reference  to  school  practice. 
Individuality,  abnormalities,  and  methods  of 
child-study  will  be  treated  in  relation  to  school 
conditions. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  1:30 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick 

77.  The  Psychology  of  Thinking. — A  detailed  study 

of  a  special  topic  in  Educational  Psychology 
from  the  genetic  and  functional  points  of  view. 
The  coutse  will  involve  the  discussion  of  the 
following  problems:  the  conditions  under 
which  consciousness  assumes  the  mode  of 
thinking;  the  function  of  thinking;  comparison 
of  the  thinking  processes  of  the  child  and  the 
trained  adult;  the  development  and  significance 
of  the  various  elements  of  technique  which 
mark  the  progress  of  the  child  from  the  simpler 
modes  of  thinking  to  the  more  efficient  and 
highly  controlled  type;  the  bearing  of  these 
discussions  upon  the  appropriate  materials  to 
be  selected  and  the  proper  methods  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  process  of  training  the  child  to 
think  during  the  various  stages  of  his  develop- 
ment. 
Prerequisite:    Elementary  Psychology. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter ;  2:30 

Dr.  Miller 
Mental  Development  in  the  Race. — See  VI,  27. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 
Associate  Professor  Thomas 
CouKSEs  IN  Administrative  and  Social  Aspects  of 

Education 
80.  Problems  in  Secondary   Education. — Present-day 


ideals  in  education.  The  moral  element  in  edu- 
cation. Adolescence.  The  high-school  curricu- 
lum. Arts  and  technology.  Electives.  The 
extension  of  the  high-school  course  by  the 
addition  of  two  years.  The  certificate  and 
entrance-examination  systems.  The  social 
organization  of  the  high  school.  Athletics. 
The  school  and  the  community.  On  sending 
boys  and  girls  to  college. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  8:00 
Also  as  Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Professor  Butler 

81.  The  Schools  of  Germany,  England,  and  the  United 

States. — The  course  traces  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  existing  systems  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  as  expressions  of  the 
religious,  social,  and  industrial  ideals  that  from 
time  to  time  have  dominated  the  people,  with 
especial  emphasis  upon  the  influence  on  public 
education,  of  ecclesiasticism,  humanism,'realism, 
and  nationalism.  The  marks  which  these 
schools  have  in  common,  as  well  as  those  which 
differentiate  them,  are  noted,  and  a  study  is 
made  of  present  tendencies.  Open  to  Seniors 
who  have  had  2  Majors  in  Education. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  8:00 
Also  as  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:S0 
Professor  Butler 

82.  The  School  and  the  Community. — The  course  dis- 

cusses education  as  training  for  social  efficiency; 
the  school  as  one  of  several  agencies  for  such 
training;  the  function  of  the  school  as  affected 
by  modern  social  conditions;  the  formation  of 
social  and  moral  habits;  the  social  organization 
of  the  school;  the  "many-sided  interest;"  in- 
dustrial training  in  relation  to  social  ideals  and 
habits;  education  as  discovery  of  the  individual; 
co-operation  between  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity: in  civic  improvement,  in  the  use  of 
libraries,  in  parents'  associations.  The  schools 
of  Chicago  will  be  studied,  and  reports  made 
regarding  schools  elsewhere,  with  which  students 
are  acquainted. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Professor  Butler 

83.  School  Management. — For  principals,  supervisors, 

and  teachers  of  elementary  schools.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  course  is  to  present  in  detail  the  par- 
ticular problems  of  the  city  and  the  suburban 
graded  school,  including  kindergartens.ungraded 
classes,  and  special  elementary  schools.  These 
problems  of  management  will  be  discussed  in  the 
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light  of  the  principles  of  general  state,  county, 
and  city  administration  and  of  modern  psychol- 
ogy, sociology,  and  pedagogy.  The  course  is  in- 
tended to  be  essentially  practical. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Superintendent  Chancellor 

84.  School  Administration  and  Supervision. —  For  su- 
perintendents, principals,  and  other  students  of 
education.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  pre- 
sent systematically  the  principles,  methods,  and 
devices  applicable  to  the  organization,  adminis- 
tration, supervision,  and  general  management  of 
school  systems  and  of  schools,  in  the  light  of  the 
science  and  art  of  education. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Superintendent  Chancellor 

Courses  in  Educational  Theory 

90.  Philosophy  of  Education. —  The  point  of  view  will 
be  that  of  the  gradual  socialization  of  the  child, 
and  the  part  which  education  plays  in  this. 
Both  formal  and  informal  education  will  be  con- 
sidered, especially  in  their  relation  to  each  other. 
On  the  one  side  the  development  of  the  child 
will  be  considered  as  the  justification  for  a  psy- 
chological theory  of  education,  while  on  the  other 
side  the  demands  of  the  society  into  which  the 
child  is  entering,  will  suggest  the  sociological 
theory.  The  inadequacies  of  each  will  be  indi- 
cated, and  the  necessity  of  replacing  them  by 
a  social  conception  of  education  which  can  recog- 
nize both  the  child  and  society  at  once.     The 


chief  features  of  present  school  practice  and 
theory  will  be  criticized  from  this  standpoint. 

M.    Spring  Quarter;  9:30 
Professor  Mead 

92.  Philosophic  Bases  of  Modern  Education. — A  com- 

parative study  of  the  philosophic  and  educa- 
tional development  beginning  with  Bacon  and 
Comenius,  with  special  stress  upon  the  Kant- 
Herbart  period.  The  reading  for  the  course  will 
be  largely  from  the  writings  of  the  authors  dis- 
cussed, supplemented  by  Windelband's  History 
of  Philosophy  and  Monroe's  History  of  Educa- 
tion. The  course  presupposes  elementary  psy- 
chology and  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  modern  philosophy  and  education. 
Open  to  Seniors  who  have  had  Course  5. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  8:30 
Associate  Professor  Moore 

93.  Principles    of    Education. —  The    aim,    meaning, 

methods,  and  contents  of  education  are  con- 
sidered from  the  point  of  view  of  human  capaci- 
ties and  values,  and  their  evolution  in  the  interac- 
tion of  the  individual  with  natural  and  social 
environment.  Individual  development  and  social 
progress,  the  intellectualistic  and  the  voluntar- 
istic  views  of  mind  and  character,  current 
theories  of  discipline,  interest,  culture,  correla- 
tion or  co-ordination  of  subjects  are  analyzed. 
Open  to  Seniors  who  have  had  Courses  2  and 
lA,  1.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  3:00 

Professor  Tufts 


lA.      THE  DEPAJRTMENT   OF  PSYCHOLOGY 


OFFICBKS   OF   INSTRUCTION 

A.    instructors  attached  to  the  department  of  psychology 

JAMES  ROWLAND  ANGELL,  A.M.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology;  Director  of 

the  Psychological  Laboratory. 
JOHN  BROADUS  WATSON.  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Experimental  Psychology. 
WALTER  VAN  DYCK  BINGHAM,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Psychology. 

B.      INSTRUCTORS   IN   OTHER   DEPARTMENTS   OFFERING  INSTRUCTION   IN   THIS    DEPARTMENT 

GEORGE  HERBERT  MEAD,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
WILLIAM  ISAAC  THOMAS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 
ADDISON  WEBSTER  MOORE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
WILLARD  CLARK  GORE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 
EDWARD  SCRIBNER  AMES,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy. 
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CIRCULAR  01  INFORMATION 


COURSES  OP  INSTRUCTION 


Introductoky  Courses 


Course  1  in  the  Department  of  Psychology  is  required  for  the 
Bachelor's  degree  of  all  students  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Litera- 
ture, and  Science.  It  may  be  taken  by  students  in  the  Junior 
Colleges  who  have  completed  twelve  majors  of  work. 

1.  Psychology. — For  the  Senior  Colleges.    Repeated 
every  Quarter.    Mj.    Every  Quarter. 

Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Dk.  Watson 
Autumn  Quarter,  3  sections:  8:30, 11:00,  2:00 
Associate  Professor  Moore,  8:30 
Dr.  Watson,  11:00 
Winter  Quarter;  8:30 


Spring  Quarter;  9:30 


Note. — This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in 
the  Department. 

2,  3,  4.  Experimental  Psychology  .^Training  Course. 
This  course  is  designed  to  afford  students 
preliminary  training  for  independent  research 
and  for  teaching  this  branch.  It  is  distinctly 
a  laboratory  course.  Students  specializing 
in  Psychology  are  advised  to  take  this  course 
immediately  after  the  completion  of  Course  1. 
The  course  may  be  entered  at  the  beginning  of 
any  of  the  three  Quarters.  The  work  is,  how- 
ever, closely  connected,  and  the  Department 
strongly  recommends  adherence  to  the  regular 
sequence,  as  indicated  in  the  course  numbers. 
3Mj.     Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters 

Lectures:  2:00-3:00. 

Laboratory  work:  2:00-4:00. 

Dr.  Watson 

Note.  — Lectures  and  Laboratory  work  occur  on  diSerent 
days. 

Course  2:  Will  be  given  to  the  study  of  visual  and 
auditory  sensations,  introduced  by  a  general  pres- 
entation of  psychological  methods. 

Autumn  Quarter 
Dr.  Watson 
Course  3:   Will    be  devoted   to  the  study  of    cuta- 
neous, kinaesthetic,  gustatory,  and  olfactory  sensa- 
tions. Winter  Quarter 

Dr.  Watson 

Course  4:  Will  consider  the  application  of  experi- 
mental methods  to  the  study  of  the  more  complex 
processes  of  consciousness.  Spring  Quarter 

Dr.  Watson 

5.  Outline  of  Experimental  Psychology, — Lectures 
and  class  demonstrations  illustrating  the  scope 
and  principal  results  of  experimental  methods 


in  psychology.  For  Senior  College  and  Grad- 
uate students.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  8:00 

Dr.  Watson 
Prerequisite :  Introductory  Psychology. 
Comparative,   Social,    Educational,  and    Genetic 
Courses 

10.  Experimental  Comparative  Psychology. — Work  in 

the  laboratory,  and  conferences.  Senior  College 
and  Graduate  students.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Open  after  consultation  with  instructor. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Dr.  Watson 

11.  Child-Study. —  The  course  will  follow  in  general  the 

outline  of  the  author's  Child  Study.  Attention 
will  be  given  to  instincts  and  to  expressional  and 
intellectual  development  both  in  themselves  and 
with  reference  to  school  practice.  Individuality, 
abnormalties,  and  methods  of  child-study  will 
be  treated  in  relation  to  school  conditions. 

M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  1:30 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick 
llA.  The  Psychology  of  Thinking. — A  detailed  study 
of  a  special  topic  in  educational  psychology. 
The  conditions  under  which  thinking  appears, 
the  transition  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  com- 
plex modes,  the  methods  and  materials  appropri- 
ate to  the  training  of  thinking,  etc.,  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  2:30 
Dr.  Miller 

12.  Development  of  Mind    in    the    Race. — Formula- 

tion of  habit  in  the  tribal  stage.  Relation  of  the 
psychic  life  of  the  group  to  the  group  activities. 
Instruction  and  discipline  of  children  by  the 
parents  and  by  the  group.  Educational  mean- 
ing of  initiation,  secret  societies,  and  tapu. 
Animistic  beliefs  and  practices,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  analogy,  suggestion,  and  hypnotism  in 
the  formation  of  mind.  Language  and  number. 
Imitation,  invention,  and  genius.  Comparison 
of  the  mental  traits  of  dififerent  races,  epochs, 
and  social  classes,  and  an  estimate  of  the  nature 
of  the  psychic  interval  between  the  natural  and 
the  culture  races.    (See  VI,  27.) 

M.    Summer  Quarter;  11:30 
Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 
Associate  Professor  Thomas 

13.  Social  Psychology. —  The  discipline  will  be  treated 

from  two  points  of  view.  First,  the  psychology 
used  by  the  sociologists  and  historians,  with 
especial  reference  to  Baldwin,  Cooley,  Giddings, 
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and  Small.  Second,  the  psychological  analysis 
of  the  contents  of  consciousness  whose  changes 
escape  the  introspection  of  the  individual  but 
are  revealed  in  the  development  of  language, 
myth,  and  religion,  with  especial  reference  to 
Wundt's  Comparative  Psychology.  For  Senior 
College  and  Graduate  students. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  11:00 
Professor  Mead 

14.  Genetic    Psychology. — Problems,    methods,    and 

data  in  the  psychological  growth  of  children 
and  youth.  For  Senior  College  and  Graduate 
students.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 

Assistant  Professor  Gore 
Prerequisite:    Elementary  Psychology. 

15.  Educational  Psychology. — For  Senior  College  and 

Graduate  students. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30 
Assistant  Professor  Gore 
Prerequisite:  Elementary  Psychology. 

16.  Educational    Psychology  (Advanced  course). — A 

study  of  exceptional  types  of  mental  develop- 
ment, and  their  education,  including  those  some- 
what above,  as  well  as  those  somewhat  below,  the 
more  commonly  accepted  norms  of  growth.  For 
Graduate  students.  Open  after  conference  with 
the  instructor.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30 

Assistant  Professor  Gore 

17.  Genetic  Psychology. — A  study  of  the  beginnings 

and  development  of  intellectual  life  in  animals, 
children,  and  races,  with  a  consideration  of  the 
dominant  activities  at  different  stages  of  de- 
velopment, and  of  the  bearing  of  this  upon  the 
general  theory  and  practice  of  education.  Gen- 
eral psychology  is  a  prerequisite,  and  some 
knowledge  of  biology  is  desirable  as  a  prepara- 
tion. First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  2:30 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick 

18.  The  Psychology  of  the  Educational  Process.— A 

critical  and  constructive  study  of  selected  prob- 
lems bearing  upon  educational  theory  and  prac- 
tice. Habit,  attention,  feeling,  and  similar  topics 
will  be  discussed. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Professor  Angell 

19.  Psychology  of  Religion.— A  study  of  the  typical 

phases  of  the  religious  consciousness. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  12:00 
Dr.  Ames 

Advanced  Experimental  Courses 

20.  21,     22.  Experimental     Psychology     (Advanced 


course). — This  course  is  primarily  intended  for 
purposes  of  investigation.  Selected  problems 
will  be  assigned  to  individual  students.  It  may, 
however,  be  employed  for  securing  technical 
drill  in  advanced  methods  either  within  the  field 
of  qualitative  or  quantitative  experimentation 
upon  human  consciousness,  or  within  that  of 
animal  psychology. 

3Mj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters 
Professor  Angell  and  Dr.  Watson 

23.  Psychophysic  Methods. —  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.  The  more  familiar  forms  of  procedure 
for  quantitative  study  of  the  psychical  processes 
will  be  discussed  and  illustrated. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30 
Dr.  Watson 
Prerequisite:    1  Mj  in    Experimental   Psy- 
chology. 

m 

Advanced  Theoretical  Courses 

30.  History  of  British  Psychology.  —  A  critical  and 

expository  examination  of  the  more  important 
writers.  Professor  Angell 

31.  History  of  German    Psychology.  —  The  principal 

German  psychologists  since  Leibnitz  will  be 
discussed  and  criticized.  Ability  to  read  Ger- 
man is  extremely  desirable  for  students  who 
intend  to  take  this  course. 

Professor  Angell 

32.  Contemporary  American   and   French   Psycholo- 

gists.— Selected  works  of  representative  writers 
will  be  studied  with  special  reference  to  the 
securing  of  information  concerning  the  origins 
and  national  traits  of  French  and  American 
psychology.    For  Graduate  students. 

Professor  Angell 

33.  Unsettled   Questions  in   Psychology. — A   critical 

and  constructive  discussion  of  live  problems; 
e.  g.,  the  psychology  of  judgment,  the  nature  of 
meaning,  the  elements  of  feeling,  etc.  For  ad- 
vanced Graduate  students.  Mj 
Professor  Angell 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

34.  The  Psychology  of  the  Educational  Process. — A 

critical  and  constructive  study  of  selected  prob- 
lems bearing  upon  educational  theory  and 
practice.  Feeling,  will,  habit,  attention,  apper- 
ception, and  similar  topics  will  be  discussed. 
For  Graduate  students.  Mj 

Professor  Angbll 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 
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35.  The  Relations  of  Psychology  to  Philosophy. — An  amination  of  the  standpoint  and  methods  of 

examination,  partly  historical  and  partly  logical,  functional  psychology.    For  Graduate  students, 

of  the  relations  of  psychology  to  the  philosophi-  M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:00 

cal  disciplines.      For  advanced  Graduate  stu-  Professor  Angell 

•ieiits-                                                                     Mi  39.  Journal  Club.— Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quar- 

Professok  Angell  \,&[s.    Credit  will  be  given  in  accordance  with 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8]  the  amount  of  work  performed.    Hours   to  be 

36.  The  Problems  of  Functional  Psychology.— An  ex-  arranged. 


IL     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

JAMES  LAUKENCE  LAUGHLIN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy. 
HERBERT  JOSEPH  DAVENPORT,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
LEON  CARROLL  MARSHALL,  A.M..  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
WILLIAM  HILL,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
JOHN  CUMMINGS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
ROBERT  FRANKLIN  HOXIE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy. 
CHESTER  WHITNEY  WRIGHT,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy. 

ERNEST  RITSON  DEWSNUP,  A.M.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Railways,  and  Curator  of  the  Museum  of 
Commerce. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

GENERAL 

The  courses  are  classified  as  follows: 

Group  I,  Introductory  and  Commercial:  Courses  1,  2,  3,  i,  5,  6. 
Group  II,  Advanced  Business  Courses:  Courses  7,  8,  9, 10, 11. 
Group  III,  General  Economic  Field:  Courses  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  26,  27,  29-.30,  31,  32. 
Group  IV,  Labor  and  Capital:  Courses  40,  41,  42,  43,  44.  45,  46,  47,  48,  49. 
Group  V,  Money  and  Banking:  Courses  50,  51,  52,  53,  54. 
Group  VI,  Railways:  Courses  60,  61,  63,  64. 
Group  VII,  Statistics:  Courses  70,  71,  72. 
Group  VIII,  Seminars:  Courses  80,  81,  82. 
Students  are  advised  to  begin  the  study  of  Economics  in  the  last  year  of  the  Junior  Colleges. 
For  admission  to  the  courses  of  Groups  II  to  VIII,  a  prerequisite  is  the  satisfactory  completion  of  Courses 
1  and  2  in  the  Department,  or  an  equivalent.     Course  1  is  not  open  to  students  who  do  not  intend  to  continue 
the  work  of  Course  2.    Courses  1  and  2  are  not  a  prerequisite  for  Courses  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

Junior  College  Courses  Course    2.      Mj.      Summer    Quarter;    11:30. 

Group  I.   intkoductohy  and  Commercial  Winter  Quarter;  3  sections,  8:30,  9:30,  and  12:00, 

Assistant  Professor  Hill 


AND  Dr.  Wright 


1  and  2.  Principles  of    Political   Economy.  —  Expo- 
sition of  the  laws  of  modern  Political  Economy.  .  r,  >^     «  o^ 
Course  1.    Mj.    Summer  Quarter ;  8:00                    ^j.    Spring  Quarter;  3  sections,  8:30,  9:30, 
Associate  Professor  Davenport                     ^^'^  ^2:00.    ^^^^^^^^^  Professor  Marshall 
Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  4  sections,  8:30,  9:30,                                                                  and  Dr   Wright 
11:00,  and  12:00. 

Associate  Professor  Davenport,  Courses  1  and  2  together  are  designed  to  give  the 

Assistant  Professor  Marshall,  students  an  acquaintance  with  the  working  principles 

and  Drs.  Hoxie  and  Wright  o^  modern  Political  Economy.  The  general  drill  in  the 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  3  sections,  8:30,  9:30,  principles  cannot  be  completed  in  one  Quarter;  and 

and  12: 00.  the  Department  does  not  wish  students  to  elect  Course 

Assistant  Professors  Marshall  1  who  do  not  intend  to  continue  the  work  in  Course 

and  Hill,  and  Dr.  Hoxib  2.    Descriptive  and  practical  subjects  are  introduced 
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as  the  principles  are  discussed,  and  the  field  is  only 
half  covered  in  Course  1.  Those  who  do  not  take 
both  1  and  2  are  not  prepared  to  pursue  any  advanced 
courses  in  Groups  III-VIII. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Administration. 

3.  Economic  and  Social  History. — It  is  thought  that 

the  course  may  be  of  advantage  to  students  of 
Political  Science  and  History  by  giving  them  a 
view  of  the  economic  side  of  the  social  and 
political  life  of  the  past  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  The  topics  considered  are :  the  colonial 
system ;  the  industrial  and  agricultural  revolu- 
tions; the  economic  aspects  of  the  French 
Ee volution;  the  continental  system  of  Napoleon; 
the  edicts  of  Stein  and  Hardenburg ;  the  condi- 
tion of  the  laboring  classes  in  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century;  the  English  free-trade 
movement;  the  Zollverein ;  the  gold  discoveries; 
improvements  in  transportation  and  their  re- 
sults; progress  of  Great  Britain  under  free 
trade ;  the  proposed  British  imperial  federation ; 
economic  results  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war; 
the  recent  economic  progress  of  France  and 
Germany;  progress  of  the  laboring  classes  since 
1850;  r^Bum^  of  the  industrial  progress  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

4.  History  of  Commerce. —  A  brief  general  survey  of 

ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  commerce.  Con- 
sideration of  the  articles  of  commerce,  the  mar- 
ket places,  the  trade  routes,  methods  of  trans- 
portation, and  the  causes  which  promoted  and 
retarded  the  growth  of  commerce  in  the  prin- 
cipal commercial  nations. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

5.  Commercial  Geography. — A  study  of  the  various 

countries  and  their  chief  products;  the  effect 
of  soil,  climate,  and  geographical  situation  in 
determining  the  character  of  national  industries 
and  of  international  trade,  commercial  routes, 
seaports ;  the  location  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial centers;  exports  and  imports;  the  char- 
acter, importance,  and  chief  sources  of  the 
principal  articles  of  foreign  trade. 

Mj.    Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters;  2:00 

Assistant  Professob  Goode 

For  courses    on    Economic    Geography  of   North 

America  (Geol.  10),  Autumn  Quarter,  and  Economic 

Geography  of  Europe  (Geol.  12),  Spring  Quarter,  see 

Department  of  Geography. 

See  also  course  on  The  Organization  of  the  Retail- 


Market  (Course  10),  Department  of  Household  Ad- 
ministration. 

Seniok  College  and  Graduate  Courses 
Group  II.    advanced  Business  Courses 

6.  The  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States. — 

Attention  will  be  given,  in  this  course,  to  the 
conditions  which  have  led  to  the  manufactur- 
ing efficiency  of  this  country,  the  distribution 
of  our  industries,  the  development  of  our  char- 
acteristic resources,  the  organization  of  busi- 
ness, the  relation  of  our  industries  to  national 
development,  the  merchant  marine,  and  the 
causes  of  our  recent  activity  in  the  competi- 
tive markets  of  the  world.  Studies  will  be 
made  of  the  processes  of  production  in  leading 
industries. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30 
Dr.  Wright 

7.  Insurance. —  This  course  will  aim  to  cover  those 

aspects  of  insurance  important  to  the  practical 
business  man.  The  history  and  theory  of  in- 
surance will  be  examined  with  especial  empha- 
sis given  (l)to  Life  Insurance:  the  various  forms 
of  organization;  theory  of  rates;  the  different 
combinations  of  contracts;  loan  and  surrender 
values;  dividends;  distribution  periods;  (2)  to 
Fire  Insurance:  the  various  forms  of  business 
organization;  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
insurance  contract;  the  different  forms  of  hazard, 
and  the  computation  and  combination  of  rates 
therefor;  the  theory  of  reserves;  co-insurance; 
the  problem  of  valued-policy  laws;  (3)  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  public  supervision  with  regard 
to  the  different  forms  of  insurance,  and  the 
wider  question  of  public  ownership. 

Associate  Professor  Davenport 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

8.  The  Mathematics  of  Insurance. — This  course  pre- 

supposes some  acquaintance  with  the  descrip- 
tive aspect  of  Insurance.  The  course  is  devoted 
particularly  to  the  mathematical  principles  of 
Life  Insurance.  The  necessary  elements  of  the 
theory  are  selected  from  the  theories  of  proba- 
bility, finite  differences,  and  interpolation.  Ap- 
plications are  made  in  particular  to  the  follow- 
ing problems:  the  examination  of  the  different 
mortality  tables  and  the  basing  of  mortality 
rates  thereon;  the  loading  for  expenses  and 
reserves  and  the  variations  of  premiums,  as 
affected  by  the  prospective  earnings  of  invest- 
ments; the  computation  of  total  reserves;  the  fix- 
ation of  loan  and  surrender  values  and  of  paid-up 
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insurance,  whether  for  life  or  by  term-extenBion; 
the  computation  of  present  and  deferred  annu- 
ities as  aifected  by  considerations  of  age,  life, 
term,  endowment,  joint-life,  and  annuity  policies. 
Prerequisite:  Trigonometry  and  College 
Algebra. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

10.  Accounting, — The  interpretation  of  accounts 
viewed  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  business 
manager  rather  than  those  of  the  accountant: 
the  formation  and  meaning  of  the  balance  sheet; 
the  profit  and  loss  statement  and  its  relation  to 
the  balance  sheet;  the  capital  accounts,  surplus, 
reserve,  sinking  funds;  reserve  funds,  their 
use  and  misuse;  depreciation  accounts;  other 
accounts  appearing  on  credit  side;  assets; 
methods  of  valuation;  confusing  of  assets  and 
expenses;  capital  expenditures  and  operating 
expenses;  capital  assets,  cash  and  other  reserves. 
Prerequisite:  Tlie  Course  in  Bookkeeping 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00 
Mr.  Arnett 

11.  Special  Problems  in  Accounting. —  (a)  Bank  ac- 
counting, (h)  Auditing:  the  duties  of  an  auditor; 
methods  of  procedure;  practice;  problems  fre- 
quently met.    (c)  Appraisal  and  Depreciation. 

(d)  Railway  Accounting:  a  consideration  of  the 
principal  features;  determination  of  the  four 
main  divisions  of  expense;  the  relation  between 
capital     expenditures     and     profit     and    loss. 

(e)  The  Public  Accountant:  legal  regulations; 
duties  and  methods;  constructive  work  in  devis- 
ing a  system  of  accounting  to  fit  special  needs; 
practice  in  comparison  of  various  systems;  the 
advantages  of  various  devices,  loose-leaf  and 
card  systems;  voucher  system;  cost  keeping. 

Conducted  by  experts  from  Chicago  institu- 
tions. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

Group  III.    General  Economic  field 

20.  History  of  Political  Economy. —  Lectures,  Read- 
ing, and  Reports.  This  course  treats  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Political  Economy  as  a  systematic 
body  of  doctrine ;  of  the  formation  of  economic 
conceptions  and  principles,  policies,  and  sys- 
tems. Both  the  history  of  topics  and  doctrines 
and  that  of  schools  and  leading  writers  will  be 
studied.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  read 
prescribed  portions  of  the  authors  bearing  on 
cardinal  principles.    A  special  feature  of  the 


work  will  be  a  thorough  study  of  Adam  Smith 
and  of  Ricardo.      Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 

Dr.  Hoxie 

21.  Scope  and  Method   of  Political  Economy. —  The 

course  treats  of  the  premises  on  which  the 
analysis  of  economic  problems  proceeds,  the 
range  of  problems  usually  taken  up  for  investi- 
gation by  economists,  the  methods  of  procedure 
adopted  in  their  solution,  the  character  of  the 
solutions  sought  or  arrived  at,  the  relations  of 
Political  Economy  to  the  other  moral  sciences, 
as  well  as  to  the  influence  of  the  political,  social, 
and  industrial  situation  in  determining  the 
scope  and  aim  of  economic  investigation. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  writers  on  method, 
as  Mill,  Cairnes,  Keynes,  Roscher,  SchmoUer, 
Menger.  Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  11:00 

Dr.  Hoxie 

22.  Finance. — A   comprehensive  survey  of  the  field 

of  public  finance.  The  treatment  is  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  and  the  method  of 
presentation  historical  as  well  as  systematic. 
The  main  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  study  of 
taxation,  although  public  expenditures,  public 
debts,  and  financial  administration  are  consid- 
ered. Mj.  Spring  Quarter;  2:00 
Associate  Pkofessor  Davenport 

26.  Problems  of  American  Agriculture. — Special  atten- 

tion will  be  given  to  the  extension  and  changes 
of  the  cultivated  area  of  the  United  States;  the 
methods  of  farming;  the  influence  of  railways 
and  population,  and  of  cheapened  transporta- 
tion; the  fall  in  value  of  eastern  farm  lands; 
movements  of  prices  of  agricultural  products; 
European  markets;  competition  of  other  coun- 
tries; intensive  farming;  diminishing  returns; 
farm  mortgages;  and  the  comparison  of  Ameri- 
can with  European  systems  of  culture. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 
Assistant  Professor  Hill 

27.  Colonial  Economics. — The  economics  of  colonial 

administration,  including  some  account  of  com- 
mercialism, past  and  present,  and  of  modern 
trade  theories  of  imperial  federation,  trade  rela- 
tions, financial  policies,  and  economic  develop- 
ment and  dependence  of  colonies.  A  brief  his- 
torical account  of  American  and  foreign  experi- 
ence serves  as  introduction  to  a  fuller  considera- 
tion of  economic  problems  involved  in  modern 
colonial  administration.  In  the  light  of  this  ex- 
perience study  is  undertaken  of  some  economic 
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problems  which  have  arisen  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 
29,  30.    Oral  Debates.  —  Selected  Economic   Topics. 
Briefs.    Debates.    Criticism. 

2M.    Winter    and    Spring    Quarters;    Mon., 
3:00-6:00.  Assistant  Professor  Hill, 

Mr.  Chandler,  and  Mr.  Gorsuch 
31,  32.  Argumentation.— To  be   taken   in   connection 
with  English  9. 

2  hrs.   a  week.     2M.    Autumn   and  Winter 
Quarters;  Wed.  and  Pri.,  3:00. 

Mr.  Chandler 

GHOUP  IV.     LABOR  AND  CAPITAL 

40.  Theory  of  Value. — After  a  brief  preliminary 
survey  of  the  discussions  prior  to  Adam  Smith, 
the  cost-of-production  theory,  as  developed  at 
the  hands  of  Ricardo,  McCulloch,  James  Mill, 
Senior,  J.  S.  Mill,  and  Cairnes,  is  taken  up  for 
detailed  study.  Then  the  utility  theory  of  value, 
as  presented  by  Jevons  and  Austrian  econo- 
mists, is  examined.  Finally,  the  attempts  made 
by  such  writers  as  Marshall,  Dietzel,  Panta- 
leoni,  Clark,  Patten,  McParlane,  Hobson,  etc., 
to  frame  a  more  satisfactory  theory  of  value  by 
combining  the  analysis  of  cost  and  of  marginal 
utility,  are  reviewed. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 
Associate  Professor  Davenport 

41  and  42.  Labor  and  Capital. — Unsettled  problems  of 
distribution.  The  more  abstruse  questions  of 
distribution  will  be  considered.  No  student, 
therefore,  can  undertake  the  work  of  this  course 
with  profit  who  has  not  already  become  familiar 
with  the  fundamental  principles.  The  course  is 
open  only  to  those  who  have  passed  satisfactorily 
Course  2,  or  who  can  clearly  show  that  they 
have  had  an  equivalent  training.  The  subjects 
to  be  considered  will  be  as  follows:  The  wages- 
fund  and  other  theories  of  wages,  the  interest 
problem,  managers'  profits,  and  allied  topics. 
The  discussion  will  be  based  upon  selected 
passages  of  important  writers.  The  study  of 
wages  for  example,  will  include  reading  from 
Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  J.  S.  Mill,  Longe,  Thorn- 
ton, Cairnes,  P.  A.  Walker,  Marshall,  George, 
Behm-Bawerk,  Hobson,  J.  B.  Clark,  and  others. 
Students  will  also  be  expected  to  discuss  recent 
important  contributions  to  these  subjects  in 
current  books  or  journals. 

Professor  Laughlin 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 


43.  Economics    of    Workingmen. — Continuing    the 

study  of  distribution  (Course  41),  examination 
is  here  undertaken  of  social  movements  for 
improving  the  condition  of  labor,  to  determine 
how  far  they  are  consistent  with  economic 
teaching,  and  likely  in  fact  to  facilitate  or  to 
retard  economic  betterment  of  workingmen. 
Efforts  to  increase  earnings  through  modifica- 
tion of  the  wages  system  itself,  resort  to  legisla- 
tion, and  the  purposes  and  practices  of  labor 
organization  are  discussed,  and  the  effect  upon 
labor  efficiency,  earning  capacity,  and  steadiness 
of  employment,  of  modern  industrial  systems; 
workingmen's  insurance;  co-operation;  profit- 
sharing;  competition  of  women  and  children; 
industrial  education;  social-settlement  work; 
consumers'  leagues.  Interest  centers  about 
practical  efforts  for  economic  amelioration  of 
employment  conditions  in  "sweated"  and  in 
other  industries.  These  studies  are  supple- 
mented by  statistical  data  on  the  condition  of 
labor  in  different  countries. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
Assistant  Professor  Cummings 

Note. — Although  open  in  certain  cases  to  students  of  Sociol- 
ogy and  others  who  have  had  the  equivalent  of  the  economic 
Courses  1  and  2,  this  course  can  be  taken  to  best  advantage  by 
those  only  who  have  already  had  Course  41. 

44.  Socialism.  —  A  history  of  the  growth  of  social- 

istic sentiment  and  opinion  as  shown  in  the 
socialistic  movements  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  position  occupied  by  socialistic 
organizations  of  the  present  time.  The  course 
is  in  part  historical  and  descriptive,  in  part 
theoretical  and  critical.  The  programmes  and 
platforms  of  various  socialistic  organizations 
are  examined  and  compared,  and  the  theories 
of  leading  socialists  are  taken  up  in  detail. 
Marx  is  given  the  chief  share  of  attention,  but 
other  theoretical  writers,  such  as  Rodbertus, 
Kautsky,  Bernstein,  are  also  reviewed.  The 
factors  which  at  the  present  time  further  or 
hinder  the  spread  of  socialism,  and  what  are  its 
chances  of  being  carried  through  or  of  pro- 
ducing a  serious  effect  upon  the  institutions 
of  modern  countries,  are  considered. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  11:00 
Dr.  Hoxie 

45.  Organization  of  Business  Enterprise — Trusts. — A 

discussion  of  the  growth  of  the  conditions 
which  have  made  large  business  coalitions 
possible,  the  motives  which  have  led  to  their 
formation,   the    conditions    requisite    to    their 
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successful  operation,  the  character  and  extent 
of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them,  the 
drawbacks  and  dangers  which  may  be  involved 
in  their  further  growth,  the  chances  of  govern- 
mental guidance  or  limitation  of  their  forma- 
tion and  of  the  exercise  of  their  power,  the  feas- 
ible policy  and  methods  that  may  be  pursued  in 
dealing  with  the  trusts.  The  work  of  the  course 
is  in  large  part  investigation  of  special  subjects, 
with  lectures  and  assigned  reading. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  12:00 
Db.  Weight 

46.  Trades-Unions. — An  historical  and  comparative 

study  of  the  trades-union  movement  in  the 
United  States  and  in  foreign  countries.  Nego- 
tiation and  maintenance  of  wage-compacts; 
methods  of  arbitration,  conciliation  and  adjust- 
ment; trades-union  insurance  and  provision  for 
the  unemployed;  incorporation  and  employees' 
liability;  the  precipitation  and  conduct  of 
strikes;  and  in  general  all  concrete  issues  in- 
volved in  the  organization  of  labor  for  collective 
bargaining  with  employers,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  working  programmes  of  the  more  im- 
portant trades-unions  at  the  present  time. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  9:30 
Dr.  Hoxie 

47.  The  Industrial  Revolution  and   Labor   Legisla- 

tion.—  The  social  consequences  to  the  wage- 
earner  of  the  development  of  the  factory  system 
of  industry  and  of  industrial  development,  more 
particularly  during  the  last  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  are  taken  up  historically  and 
descriptively.  The  social  status  of  the  modern 
wage-earner  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
handicraftsman  working  under  more  primitive 
conditions,  and  especial  attention  is  given  to 
the  development  of  the  modern  wages  system 
of  remuneration,  to  the  historical  modification 
of  the  labor  contract  in  its  legal  aspects,  and, 
finally,  to  the  course  of  labor  legislation  which 
has  in  different  countries  accompanied  indus- 
trial reorganization  and  development. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30 
Assistant  Peofessor  Cummings 

48.  The  Legal  Status  of  Labor. — The  labor  contract; 

the  liability  of  the  employer  to  the  employee 
and  the  fellow-servant  doctrine;  protective  legis- 
lation; factory  regulations,  the  labor  of  women 
and  children;  combinations  of  workmen,  trades- 


unions,  strikes,  boycotts,  blacklists,  and  the  use 
of  injunction  in  labor  disputes. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  2:30 
Dr.  S.  p.  Beeckinridge 

Group  V.    money  and  Banking 

50.  Money  and   Practical  Economics. —  An  examina- 

tion is  first  made  of  the  principles  of  money, 
whether  metallic  or  paper ;  then  either  the  sub- 
ject of  metallic  or  paper  money  is  taken  up  and 
studied  historically,  chiefly  in  connection  with 
the  experience  of  the  United  States,  as  a  means 
of  putting  the  principles  into  practice.  Prelimi- 
nary training  for  investigation  is  combined,  in 
this  course,  with  the  acquisition  of  desirable 
statistical  information  on  practical  questions  of 
the  day.  The  student  is  instructed  in  the 
bibliography  of  the  subject,  taught  how  to  col- 
lect his  data,  and  expected  to  weigh  carefully 
the  evidence  on  both  sides  of  a  mooted  question. 
The  work  of  writing  theses  is  so  adjusted  that 
it  corresponds  to  the  work  of  other  courses 
counting  for  the  same  number  of  hours. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  12:00 
Professor  Lacghlxn 

51.  Advanced  Course  in  Money. — After  having  been 

drilled  in  the  general  principles  of  money 
(Course  50),  the  student  is  given  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  more  difficult  problems  of  money 
and  credit.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  12:00 

Propessoe  Laughlin 

52.  The  Theory  and  History  of  Banking. — The  course 

will  begin  with  a  description  of  the  functions  of 
a  bank,  followed  by  the  history  of  Banking  in 
the  United  States,  including  the  First  and 
Second  Banks  of  the  United  States,  the  national 
banking  system,  state  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies. The  salient  points  in  the  constitution 
and  policy  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Reichs- 
bank,  the  Bank  of  France,  and  other  great 
European  banks  will  be  taken  up.  A  careful 
study  will  also  be  made  of  the  banking  systems 
of  Scotland  and  Canada.  The  following  points 
will  be  considered:  note  issue,  deposit  currency, 
loans,  reserves,  clearing-houses,  the  relation  of 
banks  to  the  government,  the  relation  of  banks 
to  commercial  crises,  branch  banking,  and  in- 
ternational exchange.  Finally,  a  critical  exami- 
nation will  be  made  of  proposed  modifications 
of  the  national  banking  system  of  the  United 
States.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  12:00 

Professok  Laughlin 
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53.  Practical  Banking.— This  course  is  designed  to 

give  the  student  who  is  preparing  to  become 
a  banker  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
banking  operations  are  conducted.  The  fol- 
lowing topics  will  receive  attention :  the 
manner  of  organizing  a  bank,  the  duties  of  dif- 
ferent officers  and  employees,  the  departments  of 
a  bank's  work,  the  services  that  banks  perform 
for  the  business  man,  the  loan  market,  the  rate 
of  discount,  the  bill  broker,  the  principles  upon 
which  loans  are  made,  the  credit  department  of 
a  bank,  the  various  kinds  of  security,  the  differ- 
ence between  negotiable  instruments  and  other 
contracts,  the  forms  of  negotiable  paper,  the 
legal  relationship  of  different  parties  to  nego- 
tiable paper,  dishonor  and  protest,  the  relation 
of  banks  to  one  another,  operations  of  the  clear- 
ing-house, the  relation  of  banks  to  the  stock  ex- 
change, the  financing  of  corporations,  collec- 
tions, transmission  of  money,  foreign  exchange, 
methods  of  bookkeeping. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

54.  Commercial  Crises. — This  course  treats  of  the  his- 

tory and  theory  of  crises.  After  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  the  earlier  periods  of  depression,  a 
detailed  study  will  be  made  of  the  fluctuations 
of  industry  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
conditions  preceding  crises  and  the  course  of 
events  during  the  periods  of  depression  and  sub- 
sequent revival  will  be  investigated.  The  dif- 
ferent factors  popularly  regarded  as  related  to 
crises,  such  as  the  organization  of  industry, 
speculation,  overinvestment,  overproduction,  the 
condition  of  the  finances  of  the  government,  and 
the  monetary  system,  will  be  analyzed.  A  care- 
ful study  will  be  made  of  the  operations  of  credit 
before  and  during  periods  of  depression. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 
Group  vi.  railways 
60.  Railway  Transportation. — The  economic,  financial, 
and  social  influences  arising  from  the  growth  of 
modern  railway  transportation,  especially  as  con- 
cerns the  United  States,  will  be  discussed.  An 
account  of  the  means  of  transportation  developed 
in  Europe  and  America  during  the  early  part  of 
this  century;  the  experiments  of  the  states  in 
constructing  and  operating  canals  and  railways; 
national,  state,  and  municipal  aid  to  private 
companies ;  the  rapid  and  irregular  extension  of 
the  United  States  railway  system  ;  the  failures 
of  1893 ;  the  reorganizations  and  consolidations 
Bince  that  time,  with  some  attention  to  railway 


building  in  other  countries,  will  form  the  histori- 
cal part  of  the  work.  A  discussion  of  compe- 
tition, combination,  discrimination,  investments, 
speculation,  abuse  of  fiduciary  powers;  state 
legislation  and  commissions,  and  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Act,  with  decisions  under  it ; 
and  the  various  relations  of  the  state,  the  pub- 
lic, the  investors,  the  managers  and  the  em- 
ployees, will  form  the  most  important  part  of  the 
work.  This  course  gives  a  general  view  of  the 
subject.  Students  who  wish  to  continue  the 
work  by  investigating  special  problems  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  so  under  Courses  61 
and  62.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  2:00 

Assistant  Peofbssob  Hill 

61.  The  Regulation  of  Railway  Rates. — A  compara- 
tive study  of  the  experience  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Russia,  and  Australia,  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining;  (a)  whether  the  public 
regulation  of  railway  rates  leaves  the  railways 
sufficiently  unhampered  to  enable  them  to  de- 
velop trade  and  industry;  (b)  whether  it  secures 
more  substantial  justice  for  the  producer  and 
the  trader  than  does  the  policy  of  leaving  rail- 
way rates  to  adjust  themselves. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter ;  2  :  00 
Assistant  Professor  Hill 
Group  VII.   Statistics 

70.  Training   Course   in    Statistics. — The    object    of 

this  course  is  to  train  students  in  the  practical 
use  of  statistical  methods  of  investigation. 
Stress  is  laid  upon  work  done  by  students  them- 
selves in  collecting,  tabulating,  interpreting,  and 
presenting  statistics  of  different  orders.  Mem- 
bers of  the  class  are  also  required  to  make  close, 
critical  examinations  of  various  publications  of  a 
statistical  nature  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
accuracy  of  data  and  the  legitimacy  of  inferences 
drawn.  Students  engaged  in  any  special  work  of 
investigation  are  encouraged  to  deal  mainly  with 
data  relevant  to  their  subjects.  To  others  special 
topics  are  assigned.  It  is  hoped  that  the  course 
may  prove  useful  to  all  students  whose  work,  in 
whatever  department  it  may  lie,  whether  in  his- 
tory, sociology,  or  in  other  fields  of  study,  is 
susceptible  of  statistical  treatment.  Courses 
70  and  72  will  be  given  in  alternate  years. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 
Assistant  Professor  Cummings 

71.  Statistics  of  Wages  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — 

In  this  course  effort  is  made  to  determine  what 
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72. 


has  been  the  actual  movement  of  wages  during 
the  nineteenth  century.  An  examination  ie 
undertaken  of  the  more  important  statistical 
investigations  of  wage-movements  which  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  by  economists, 
government  bureaus,  or  other  agencies,  in  spe- 
cific industries;  the  object  being  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  the  wage-earner  has  in  gen- 
eral participated  in  the  benefits  of  industrial 
progress  and  of  the  increased  economic  efficiency 
of  labor  and  capital.  The  course  is  intended  to 
be  informational  and  descriptive  in  character,  as 
well  as  to  give  training  in  the  collection  and 
tabulation  of  statistical  data. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30 
Assistant  Professok  Ccmmings 
Demography. —  Statistical  methods  are  illustrated 


by  studies  in  population  data,  comprising  the 
construction  of  actuarial  tables  ;  determination 
of  the  economic  value  of  populations ;  economic 
aspects  of  the  data  of  criminality  and  pauper- 
ism ;  growth  and  migration  of  population  in  the 
United  States  as  "labor  force,"  including  statis- 
tics of  the  negro  race.  The  development  of 
official  statistics  of  population,  and  the  demo- 
graphic work  of  government  bureaus  is  taken 
up  historically  and  critically.  The  object  of  the 
course  is  to  give  students  training  in  handling 
population  data  as  a  basis  of  sociological  and 
economic  speculation,  and  to  point  out  the 
bearing  of  such  data  and  their  importance  in 
the  historical  development  of  economic  theories. 
Assistant  Professor  Cummings 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 


III     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

OFFICERS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Politics  and  Diplomacy,  and  Head  of 

the  Department  of  Political  Science. 
ERNST  FREUND,  J.U.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Public  Law. 
CHARLES  EDWARD  MERRIAM,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science. 


COURSES  OF 

The  State  and  Government  in  General 
1.  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States. — This 
course  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  structure 
and  workings  of  government  in  the  United  States, 
local,  state,  and  national.  For  the  Junior  Col- 
leges. 

Mj.    Autumn   Quarter;  11:00.    Mj.    Spring 
Quarter;  9:30. 

Associate  Professor  Merriam 

Note. — Students  who  have  had  an  adequate  course  in  Civil 
Government,  substantially  equivalent  to  the  above,  in  the  high 
school  or  academy,  will  be  excused  from  this  course.  Otherwise 
Course  1  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  the  Department  (ex- 
cept the  courses  in  Jurisprudence). 

11.  Comparative   Politics,  I:    Comparative   National 

Government. — A  comparative  study  of  the  con- 
stitutions and  constitutional  law  of  leading 
nations,  as  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States.  For  the  Grad- 
uate Schools  and  the  Senior  Colleges. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  9:30 
Professor  Jddson 
Prerequisite:  Course  1,  or  its  equivalent. 

12.  Comparative   Politics,  II :    Federal  Government. 


INSTRUCTION 

The  principal  federations  of  recent  times  are 
studied  —  the  United  States,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Canada,  Australia,  the  Confederate  States. 
For  the  Graduate  Schools ;  open  to  Seniors  with 
two  Majors'  credit  in  Political  Science. 

Professor  Jddson 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

13.  Comparative  Politics,  III:  State  Governments  in 

the  United  States. — A  comparative  study  of  the 
structure  and  workings  of  the  governments  of 
the  various  states.  The  historical  development 
of  state  constitutions;  suffrage  qualifications; 
organization  and  action  of  the  state  legislature, 
executive,  and  judiciary;  amendment  of  state 
constitutions;  leading  tendencies  in  state  ad- 
ministration. For  the  Graduate  Schools;  open 
to  Seniors.  Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  8:30 

Associate  Professor  Merriam 

14.  Comparative    Politics,    IV:    Municipal    Govern- 

ment.— A  comparative  study  of  the  modern 
municipality,  American  and  European,  in  its 
political  aspects.  Municipal  home  rule;  popular 
participation  in  city  government;  the  municipal 
legislature;    the  executive;   administration    of 
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public  health  and  safety,  charities  and  correc- 
tions, schools,  public  works,  and  finances.  For 
the  Senior  Colleges. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11: 00 
Associate  Professor  Merkiam 
Prerequisite:  Course  1,  or  its  equivalent. 

15.  Comparative    Politics,   V:    The  Government    of 

Colonies. — A  study  of  the  political  development 
of  the  European  colonial  system  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  European  control  in  the  far 
east,  in  Africa,  and  in  Oceania.  For  the  Gradu- 
ate Schools ;  open  to  Seniors  with  two  majors 
credit  in  Political  Science. 

Professor  Judson 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

16.  The  Development  of  Civil  Liberty. — A  study  of 

restrictions  on  government,  from  Magna  Charta 
to  present  constitutions.  For  the  Graduate 
Schools ;  open  to  Seniors  with  four  majors 
credit  in  Political  Science. 

Professor  Judson 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

Governments 

17.  The  Government  of  Great  Britain. — ^  A  somewhat 

detailed  study,  historical  and  descriptive,  of  the 
British    system.      For  the  Graduate   Schools ; 
open  to  Seniors  with  two  majors  credit  in  Politi- 
cal Science.  Professor  Judson 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

18.  The  Government  of  France.  —  A   somewhat  de- 

tailed study  of  the  French  system,  as  it  has 
developed  since  the  Revolution.  For  the  Gradu- 
ate Schools ;  open  to  Seniors  with  two  majors 
credit  in  Political  Science. 

Professor  Judson 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

19.  The  Government  of  Germany.  —  A   study  of  the 

German  Empire.  For  the  Graduate  Schools; 
open  to  Seniors. 

Assistant  Professor  Merbiam 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

19A.  The  Government  of  Russia. — A  study  of  the 
political  organization  of  the  monarchy.  For  the 
Graduate  Schools;  open  to  Seniors. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  2:00 
Mr.  S.  N.  Harper 

20.  The    Government    of   Chicago   and    Illinois. —  A 

detailed  study  of  the  structure  and  workings  of 


the  government  of  Chicago,  Cook  County,  and 
the  state  of  Illinois.    For  the  Senior  Colleges. 
Associate  Professor  Merriam 
Prerequisite:  Course  1,  or  its  equivalent 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

Politics  and  Law 

21.  The   Process  of  Legislation  and   Parliamentary 

Law. — A  study  of  legislative  structure  and  pro- 
cedure, national,  state,  and  municipal;  also  of 
the  structure  and  procedure  of  political  conven- 
tions and  similar  bodies,  and  the  theory  and 
practice  of  parliamentary  law.  For  the  Senior 
Colleges. 

Professor  Judson 
Prerequisite:  Course  1,  or  its  equivalent. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

22.  Political  Parties. — A  study  of  the  organization  and 

methods  of  action  of  modern  political  parties  in 
the  United  States.  Growth  of  the  party  system; 
primary  and  convention  systems;  permanent 
party  organization;  elements  of  cohesion  in 
parties;  reform  movements  and  measures;  theory 
of  the  party  system.  For  the  Senior  Colleges. 
Mj.  Autumn  Quarter;  12:00 
Associate  Professor  Merriam 

25.  History  of  Political  Theory. — This  course  traces 

the  development  of  political  theories  down  to 
the  present  time.  The  Classical  period;  the 
Mediaeval  period;  the  Renaissance  and  the  Ref- 
ormation; the  Revolutionary  era;  the  period  of 
reaction;  the  Austinian  school;  modern  indi- 
vidualism and  collectivism.  For  the  Graduate 
Schools;  open  to  Seniors. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30 
Associate  Professor  Merriam 

26.  Principles  of  Political  Science. — This  course  pre- 

sents a  systematic  study  of  the  principles  of  po- 
litical science.  Scope  and  'method  of  political 
theory;  the  nature  of  the  state;  the  origin  and 
basis  of  the  state;  sovereignty;  the  forms  of  the 
state;  functions  of  the  state.  For  the  Graduate 
Schools;  open  to  Seniors. 

Associate  Professor  Merriam 
Courses  25  and  26  are  given  in  alternate  years. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

27.  American  Political  Theories.— This  course  covers 

the  development  of  American  political  ideas. 
The  Colonial  period;  the  Revolution;  Jefferson- 
ian  Democracy;  Jacksonian  Democracy;  the 
Slavery  controversy;  the  nature  of  the  Union; 
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recent  tendencies.  For  the  Graduate  Schools; 
open  to  the  Senior  colleges. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  1907 
Associate  Pbopessor  Mekbiam 

31.  General  Constitutional  Law.  —  Written  constitu- 

tions :  (a)  making,  revision,  and  amendment ; 
(h)  judicial  power  to  declare  laws  unconstitu- 
tional. Due  process  of  law  and  the  separation 
of  powers :  due  process  in  administrative  pro- 
ceedings ;  legislative  action  and  due  process ; 
due  process  in  judicial  proceedings  ;  independ- 
ence of  the  judiciary.  Delegation  of  legislative 
power.  Limitations  of  legislative  power:  equal- 
ity ;  liberty ;  property.  For  the  Graduate 
Schools  and  Seniors  with  27  Majors  of  credit. 
Textbook :  Thayer,  Cases  on  Constitutional 
Law,  Vol.  I.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  2:00 

Professor  Fbeund 

32.  Federal  Constitutional  Law. —Federal  jurisdiction 

and  express  powers;  implied  powers;  citizen- 
ship; privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens;  suf- 
frage; effect  of  later  amendments;  taxation;  ex 
post  facto  and  retroactive  laws ;  laws  impairing 
obligations  of  contracts ;  regulation  of  com- 
merce ;  money;  war.  For  the  Graduate  Schools 
and  Seniors  with  27  Majors  of  credit.  Text- 
book :  Thayer,  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law, 
Vols.  I  (part)  and  IT. 

Mj.  Spring  Quarter;  3:00 
Propessor  Hall 
39.  Roman  Law. — History  of  Roman  Law  and  its  re- 
ception in  other  countries ;  system  of  procedure, 
especially  of  causes  and  forms  of  action;  ele- 
mentary principles  of  the  law  of  persons  and 
property,  and  their  development  in  modern  civil 
law;  comparison  between  civil-  and  common-law 


treatment  of  similar  problems.  For  the  Gradu- 
ate Schools;  open  to  Seniors  and  recommended 
to  pre-legal  students.  Textbook  :  Sandar,  In- 
stitutes of  Justinian. 

Professor  Freund 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 
41.  The  Elements  of  International  Law. — The  Major 
Course  in  the  Summer  and  in  the  Autumn  will 
be  devoted  to  the  law  of  peace  and  the  law  of 
war.  The  half-Major  course  in  the  Winter  will 
be  devoted  to  the  law  of  neutrality.  For  the 
Graduate  Schools  and  the  Senior  Colleges;  not 
open  to  Juniors. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 

41A.  3^  Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30 

Professor  Jodson 
Prerequisite:  Course  1  or  its  equivalent. 

Diplomacy 

43.  Recent    Diplomatic     History    of   Europe.  —  The 

principal  European  treaties  of  the  last  century 
are  examined,  with  an  especial  view  to  ascer- 
tain the  main  principles  of  existing  interna- 
tional agreements.  Especial  attention  is  given 
to  treaties  involving  colonial  relations.  For  the 
Graduate  Schools  and  the  Senior  Colleges;  not 
open  to  Juniors. 

Professor  Judson 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

44.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United   States. — The 

treaty  relations  of  the  United  States  are  studied 
in  detail,  including  an  analysis  of  documents 
and  an  examination  of  methods.  For  the 
Graduate  Schools  and  the  Senior  Colleges;  not 
open  to  Juniors. 

Professor  Judson 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8) 
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IV.     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

OFFICERS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

ANDREW  CUNNINGHAM  McLAUGHLIN,  LL.B.,  A.M.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  History. 

BENJAMIN  TERRY,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Mediaeval  and  English  History. 

EDWIN  ERLE  SPARKS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  History. 

FRANCIS  WAYLAND  SHEPARDSON,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  American  History. 

FERDINAND  SCHWILL,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Modern  History. 

JAMES  WESTFALL  THOMPSON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  European  History. 

JOSEPH  PARKER  WARREN,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 

EDWARD  BENJAMIN  KREHBIEL,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  History. 

JULIAN  PLEASANT  BRETZ,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  History. 

FRANCES  ADA  KNOX,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  History. 


JAMES  HENRY  BREASTED,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History. 

JAMES  ALBERT  WOODBURN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  History  and  Political  Science,  Indiana 

University  (Summer  Quarter,  1907). 
ROBERT  JOHN  BONNER,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Greek. 
DAVID  SAVILLE  MUZZEY,  Ph.D.,  Lecfwrer  (Summer  Quarter,  1907). 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


1.  The  Mediaeval  Period. 
Mj 


Summer  Quarter;  8:00 

Dr.  Krehbiel 
Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 
Winter  Quarter;  9:30 
Spring  Quarter;  8:30 
Assistant  Professor  Thompson, 
Dr.  Krehbiel,  and  Dr.  Bretz 

2.  The  Modern  Period. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Dr.  Bretz 
Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
Winter  Quarter;  8:30 
Spring  Quarter;  9:30 
Dr.  Warren,  Dr.  Bretz, 
AND  Dr.  Krehbiel 

3.  The  United  States. 

Winter  Quarter;  8:30 
Spring  Quarter;  8:30 
Dr.  Warren,  Professor  Sparks, 
AND  Dr.  Bretz 

II.    Senior  College  Courses 
Group  a.    ancient  Oriental  and  Classical  History 

4.  The  History  of  Antiquity  to  the  Fall  of  the  Per- 

sian Empire,  Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  2:00 

Professor  Breasted 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907] 

5.  The  History  of  Greece  to  the  Death  of  Alexander. 


—  An  outline  study  of  the  development  of  the 
political  and  social  life  of  the  Greek  people. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
Dr.  Bonner 

6.  The  History  of  Rome  to  the  Death  of  Constantine. 

—  Of  a  character  similar  to  that  of  Course  5. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Spring  Quarter;  11:00 
Dr.  Bonneb 

Group  B.    The  History  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages 

7.  The  Dark  Ages,  250  to  814.— The  imperial  mon- 

archy; the  reforms  of  Diocletian  and  Constan- 
tine; the  rise  of  the  Christian  church  and  the 
papacy;  the  barbaric  migrations  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Romano-Frankish  empire. 

Autumn  Quarter;  12:00 
Assistant  Professor  Thompson 

8.  The  Feudal   Age,  814  to  1250.— The  break-up  of 

the  Prankish  empire  and  the  formation  of  feu- 
dal Europe;  the  conflict  between  the  Church 
and  the  secular  power;  mediaeval  institutions 
and  society;  the  crusades;  the  development  of 
commerce;  the  rise  of  the  universities. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  12:00 
Assistant  Professor  Thompson 

9.  The  Age  of  Renaissance,  1250  to  1500.— The  rise 

of  national  monarchy;  the  pre-reformation  move- 
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ment;  the  influenceB  of  exploration,  discovery, 
and  invention.  Mi.     Spring  Quarter;  12:00 

Assistant  Professor  Thompson 

Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Dr.  Krehbiel 
GROVP  C.    The  History  of  Europe  in  the  modern  Period 

10.  The  Period  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Wars  of 

Religion,  1500  to  1648. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  12:00 

11.  Europe  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Cen- 

turies. Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  12:00 

Associate  Professor  Schwill 

12.  The  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  Era. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  9:30 
Associate  Professor  Schwill 

13.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  9:00 

Dr.  Bretz 

13  A.  The  Colonial  Expansion  of  Europe  in  the  Last 

Tv70  Centuries.  M.    First  Term, 

Summer  Quarter;  Tu.  and  Th.,  2:. 30-4: 30 

Dr.  Mdzzey 
Group  D.    the  history  of  England 

14.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  Eng- 

land to  the  Reign  of  Edward  I. — Recommended 
for  students  in  the  pre-legal  year  preparatory 
to  entering  the  Law  School. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 
Professor  Terry 


15.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  Eng- 

land from  the  Reign  of  Edvrard  I  to  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688. — Recommended  for  students  in 
the  pre-legal  year  preparatory  to  entering  the 
Law  School.  Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  11: 00 

Professor  Terry 

16.  The    Constitutional    and     Political    History     of 

England  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Centuries.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  11:00 

Professor  Terry 

16B.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  Eng- 
land in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Professor  Terry 

Group  e.    the  History  of  the  united  states 

18.  History  of  the  United  States   to  the   Election  of 

Thomas  Jefferson. — Recommended  for  students 
in  the  pre-legal  year  preparatory  to  entering  the 
Law  School.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 

Associate  Professor  Shepardson 

19.  History  of  the  United  States  from  1801  to  1850. — 

Recommended  for  students  in  the  pre-legal 
year  preparatory  to  entering  the  Law  School. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30 
Associate  Professor  Shepardson 

20.  History  of  the  United  States  since  1850. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30 
Associate  Professor  Shepardson 


V.     THE  BEPARTMENT   OF  THE  HISTORY    OF  ART 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

FRANK  BIGELOW  TARBELL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology. 
JAMES  HENRY  BREASTED,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History. 
GEORGE  BREED  ZUG,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  the  History  of  Art. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  University  owns  a  considerable  number  of  original  Egyptian  antiquities  and  of  casts  of  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  bas-reliefs  and  other  objects.  It  owns  also  several  thousand  photographs  illustrating  all  branches 
of  the  history  of  art  which  are  here  taught.  These  are  constantly  accessible  to  students.  Furthermore,  the 
neighboring  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  some  illustrative  material,  the  Egyptian  collection  being 
unusually  valuable;  and  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  which  may  be  reached  in  about  half  an  hour  from  the 
University,  has  a  large  number  of  casts  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  reproductions  in  bronze  of  most  of  the 
bronze  statues  found  in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  some  original  works  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  art, 
and  a  gallery  of  paintings,  which  includes  examples  of  some  of  the  great  masters  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Much  use  is  made  by  the  department  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  these  public  collections. 
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COURSES  OF 

Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses 
i.    the   ancient   period 
1.  Oriental  Art  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Con- 
quests of  Alexander.—  See  VIII,  234.  Mj 
Professor  Breasted 


2.  Greek  Art. 


Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  8:30 
Professor  Tarbell 


3.  Greek  Life,  Studied  from  the  Monuments.  Mj 

Professor  Tarbell 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

3A.  Greek  Life,  Studied  from  the  Monuments. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Professor  Tarbell 

4.  Ancient  Athens,  Olympia,  and  Delphi. — A  study  of 

the  sites  named,  on  the  basis  of  the  extant 
remains.  Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 

Professor  Tarbell 

5.  Roman  Art.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30 

Professor  Tarbell 
5  A.  Roman  Art. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  8:00 
Professor  Tarbell 

6.  Fifth-Century     Greek     Sculpture. — Prerequisite: 

Course  2.  Mj 

Professor  Tarbell 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1908] 

7.  Greek  Vases.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30 

Professor  Tarbell 

8.  Greek  and  Roman  Coins  and  Gems.  Mj 

Professor  Tarbell 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1908] 

9.  Fourth-Century  Greek    Sculpture. — Prerequisite: 

Course  2.  Mj 

Professor  Tarbell 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1908] 

10.  Greek  Architecture.        Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30 

Professor  Tarbell 

11.  Attic  Red-Figured  Vases. — Prerequisite:  Course  7. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  9:30 
Professor  Tarbell 

II.      THE  mediaeval   AND   MODERN    PERIOD 

The  laboratory  method  of  study  is  employed  in  each 
of  the  following  courses,  and  occasional  visits  to  the 
Art  Institute  or  to  other  collections  of  pictures  are 
required. 


INSTRUCTION 

29.  Venetian    Painting. —  An    outline    study    of    the 

school,  with  but  slight  attention  given  to  Giorgi- 
one  and  Titian. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  1:30 

Mr.  Zug 

30.  Giorgione  and  Titian. — A  special  study  of  these 

masters. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  1:30 

Mr.  Zug 
28.  Movements  in  Nineteenth-Century  Art. — French 
Classicism  and  Romanticism  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century;  the  Barbizon  School;  the  plein-air 
painters  of  landscape  and  of  the  figure;  the 
French  impressionists. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  2:30 

Mr.  Zug 

24.  American  Art — An  Outline  Study.— A  brief  study 

of  the  elder  American  painters,  and  a  more  care- 
ful examination  of  the  work  of  the  contemporary 
painters  and  of  the  best-known  sculptors. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  2:30 
Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  2:00 
Mr.  Zug 

25.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Art. — The  main 

objects  of  the  course  are:  to  interest  begin- 
ners in  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  painting,  to 
indicate  how  to  study  and  appreciate  art,  and  to 
call  the  attention  of  students  to  the  importance 
of  the  Fine  Arts  in  general  culture.  At  the  same 
time  the  class  follows  the  broad  movements  in 
national  schools  of  art  from  the  Italians  of  the 
Renaissance  to  contemporary  masters  of  the 
French  and  American  schools.  There  are  infor- 
mal discussions  of  old  and  modern  paintings  and 
lectures  on  the  place  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  general 
education,  and  on  the  influence  of  national 
characteristics  on  the  great  schools  of  art. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  2:00 
Mr.  Zug 

31.  Florentine  Painting. —  An  outline  study. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  3:00 

Mr.  Zug 

27.  Venetian  and  Spanish  Painting.  —An  outline  study 

of  the  great  masters  of  the  Venetian  and  Spanish 

schools,  with  some  attention  to  their  influence 

on  modern  French  painting. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  3:00 
Mr.  Zug 
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VI.     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

ALBION  WOODBURY  SMALL,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology. 

CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON,  Ph.D.,D.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Ecclesias- 
tical Sociology. 

GEORGE  EDGAR  VINCENT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

CHARLES  ZUEBLIN,  Ph.B.,  D.B.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

FREDERICK  STARR,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology,  and  Curator  of  the  Anthropological 
Section  of  Walker  Museum. 

WILLIAM  ISAAC  THOMAS,  Ps.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

JEROME  HALL  RAYMOND,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

IRA  WOODS  HOWERTH,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

GEORGE  AMOS  DORSEY,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

MARY  E.  McDowell,  Resident  Head  of  the  University  Settlement. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


1.  General  Anthropology. — Outlines  of  the  Science. 
Tyler,  Anthropology.  The  class  work  will  be 
based  on  the  textbook  named. 
Mj.  4  hrs.  a  week.  Winter  Quarter,  1907;  12:00 
Associate  Pkofessor  Starr 
lA.  Anthropology. — Introductory  course;  intended 
for  those  who  propose  to  take  advanced  work  in 
Anthropology,  Sociology,  or  related  subjects. 
The  divisions  of  the  science;  the  aims,  methods, 
and  problems  of  each  division.  Open  to  Junior 
College  students. 

Mj.  4  hrs.  a  week.  Autumn  Quarter;  12:00 
Assistant  Professor  Dorsey 
2.  Ethnology. —  Study  of  General  Ethnology.  Brin- 
ton.  Races  and  Peoples,  will  first  be  studied. 
The  subject  will  then  be  developed  by  class 
lectures,  discussions,  and  preparation  by  stu- 
dents of  essays  upon  special  and  assigned  topics. 
The  objects  sought  in  this  course  are:  (1)  to  pre- 
sent the  great  problems  of  Ethnology;  (2)  to 
consider  systems  of  classification  of  human 
races  and  the  basis  for  such  classification ;  (3) 
to  follow  the  history  of  the  science. 
Mj.  4hre.  aweek.  Summer  Quarter,  1907;  12:00 
Associate  Professor  Starr 
2A.  Physical  Anthropology.— Introductory  course,  in- 
tended primarily  for  students  who  propose  to 
take  advanced  work  in  Physical  Anthropology 
or  who  are  preparing  for  the  medical  profession. 
The  object  of  the  course  is  to  define  man's 
relation  to  the  animal  kingdom  and  to  classify 
mankind  according  to  races  and  types. 

This  course  alternates  with  3A  and  is  given  in 
even  years.    Prerequisite:  Course  lA. 

Mj.    4  hrs.  a  week.     Winter  Quarter;  12:00 
Assistant  Professor  Dorset 


3.  Prehistoric  Archaeology. — European.  Outline  of 
the  science  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  Old  World. 
Textbook  work,  based  upon  de  Mortillet,  Le 
Prehistorique,  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures, 
collateral  reading,  and  practical  work  in  labora- 
tory and  museum.  Preliminary  to  this  work, 
study  will  be  made  of  quaternary  geology  and 
of  the  geological  evidence  of  man's  antiquity. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1907;  12:00 
Summer  Quarter,  1908 
Associate  Professor  Starr 

3A.  Physical  Anthropology. — This  course  considers 
the  problems  of  Physical  Anthropology,  and 
especially  the  methods  of  their  solution.  The 
statistical  and  metrical  methods  in  their  rela- 
tion to  these  problems  as  well  as  to  those  of 
general  biology  will  be  studied.  Practical  work, 
involving  the  use  of  instruments,  will  be  done  in 
craniometry,  anthropometry,  etc.  The  course  is 
introductory  to  original  investigation  in  Physi- 
cal Anthropology  and  to  the  statistical  study  of 
general  biological  problems. 

This  course  alternates  with  2A  and  is  given 
in  odd  years.    Prerequisite:  Course  2A. 

Mj  or  DMj.     Winter  Quarter;  12:  00 
Assistant  Professor  Dorsey 

4.  Physical  Anthropology.—  Elementary  course. 
Students  are  made  acquainted  with  the  instru- 
ments used  in  the  science,  with  the  methods, 
and  with  the  results  to  be  gained.  Examples  of 
various  races  will  be  examined  and  the  work 
will  be  made  practical. 

Associate  Professor  Starr 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

4A.  Ethnography. —  This  course  deals  with  the  tribes 
of  America  —  their  origin,  migration,  and  distri- 
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bution  —  and  considers  the  problems  arising 
from  a  comparative  study  of  their  culture, 
language,  and  physical  structure.  The  effects  of 
heredity  and  geographical  environment  are 
especially  studied. 

This  course  alternates  with  5A  and  is  given 
in  even  years.    Prerequisite:  lA. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  12:00 
Assistant  Professor  Dorset 

5.  The  American  Race.  — The  general  problems  of  the 

American  Indian  tribes  are  considered  in  this 
course. 

Mj.  4  hrs.  a  week,  Summer  Quarter,  1907;  11:00 
Associate  Professor  Starr 
5A.  Ethnology.  —  In  this  course  are  considered  the 
probable  beginnings  and  historical  development 
for  America  of  the  various  elements  of  culture, 
including  the  material,  social,  and  religious. 

This  course  alternates  with  4A  and  is  given  in 
odd  years.     Prerequisite:  lA. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  12:00 
Assistant  Professor  Dorsey 

6.  Prehistoric  Archaeology. —  American.    The  general 

subject  will  be  presented  in  class  lectures. 
Students  will  select  a  special  topic  for  indi- 
vidual reading  under  direction.  Theses  result- 
ing from  such  reading  will  be  presented  and 
discussed.  Personal  field-work  and  laboratory 
study  should,  if  possible,  be  done  in  connection 
with  the  thesis  work. 

Mj.    4  hrs.  a  week,  Spring  Quarter,  1908;  11:00 
Associate  Professor  Starr 
6A,  7A,  8A.  Research    Course. — Advanced    work  in 
Physical  Anthropology,  Ethnology,  or  Archae- 
ology, to    be  given  in   the  laboratory  of    the 
Department  of  Anthropology  of  the  Field  Mu- 
seum, will  be  arranged  for  properly  qualified 
students.    For  prerequisite:  consult  instructor. 
Mj  or  DMj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and   Spring 
Quarters. 

Assistant  Professor  Dorsey 

7,8,9.  Physical  Anthropology — Laboratory  Work. — 

Topinard,  £:i6ments  d'Anthropologie  06n6rale 
will  be  carefully  studied.  Students  will  do 
practical  work  in  Craniometry,  Anthropometry, 
etc.  Besides  instrumental  work  they  will  tabu- 
late results,  pursue  original  investigation,  and 
prepare  reports.  Primarily  for  Graduate  stu- 
dents. 

Associate  Professor  Starr 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

10.  Mexico. —  Study  of  the  Archaeology,  Ethnology, 


and  Physical  Anthropology  of  Mexico.  In  addi- 
tion to  textbook  study,  class  lectures  will  be 
given,  and  practical  work  with  collections  rep- 
resenting the  archaeology  and  ethnography  of 
Mexico  will  be  required. 

Mj.    4  hrs.  a  week.    Winter  Quarter,  1908 ; 
11:00. 

Associate  Professor  Starr 

11, 12, 13.  Laboratory  Work  in  Anthropology. — Selected 
students,  qualified  for  such  work,  may  pursue 
studies  in  the  Laboratory  or  Museum,  in  Archae- 
ology, Ethnology,  or  Physical  Anthropology, 
provided  that,  by  so  doing,  they  do  not  trespass 
upon  the  field  of  the  other  workers  in  the  Uni- 
versity. Such  study  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  instructor  and,  if  desired,  with  his 
assistance.  Offered  in  successive  Quarters  (ex- 
cept Summer)  when  the  instructor  is  in  resi- 
dence. Mj.  4  hrs.  a  week.  1907-8;  2  :  00 
Associate  Professor  Starr 

14.  Japan. —  The  instruction   is   chiefly  by   lectures. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  industrial  art  and 
religion.  Special  topics  are  assigned  for  study 
and  each  member  of  the  class  must  present  at 
least  two  papers  for  class  discussion. 
Mj.  4  hrs.  a  week.  Spring  Quarter,  1907;  11:00 
Associate  Professor  Starr 

15,  The  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico. — The  series 

of  class  lectures  are  directive  to  the  literature. 
Students  will  investigate  and  report  on  special 
topics. 

Mj.    4  hrs.  a  week.     Summer  Quarter,  1908  ; 
11:00. 

Associate  Professor  Starr 

24.  Art  and  the  Artist  Class. — From  the  sociological 
point  of  view,  and  with  particular  reference  to 
origins.  Animal  play  and  rudimentary  expres- 
sions of  art  in  animal  societies.  Mutilation, 
artificial  deformation,  stimulants,  ornament- 
dress,  tattooing,  the  dance,  music,  poetry,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  technology,  ceremonial,  humor, 
and  play  among  the  natural  races.  The  relation 
of  art  to  work.    Art  and  gaming  in  Chicago. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30 
Associate  Professor  Thomas 
Prerequisite:  Course  26. 

26.  Social  Origins. — Association  and  culture  in  early 
times  and  in  tribal  life.  Early  food  conditions, 
migrations,  and  race-crossings.  Origins  and 
relations  of  invention,  trade,  warfare,  art,  mar- 
riage. Class  distinctions,  the  professions,  legal, 
political,  and  ecclesiastical  institutions.    Eth- 
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nological  reading.  An  introductory  course.  For 
Senior  College  and  Graduate  students. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
Mj.     Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Associate  Professor  Thomas 

27.  Mental   Development   in  the    Race.  —  A  genetic 

study  of  the  relation  of  mind  to  individual  and 
Bocial  activities.  The  psychology  of  mechanical 
and  artistic  invention.  Relation  of  language  to 
thought.  Systems  of  number,  time,  weight,  and 
measure  in  early  society.  Development  of  ideas 
of  causation.  Parallelism  in  development  be- 
tween the  individual  and  the  race.  Educational 
meaning  of  initiation,  secret  societies,  and  tapu. 
Influence  of  animistic  belief,  suggestion,  and 
hypnotism  in  the  development  of  the  content  of 
consciousness.  The  effect  of  genius  on  the 
mental  life  of  a  group.  Comparison  of  the  men- 
tal traits  of  different  races,  epochs,  and  social 
classes.    For  Graduate  students. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 
Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  11:30 
Associate  Professor  Thomas 

28.  Sex  in  Social  Organization. — The  influence  of  the 

fact  of  sex  in  the  development  of  forms  of  asso- 
ciation and  of  social  activity  and  structure. 
Based  principally  on  data  from  the  natural 
races,  and  from  the  population  of  the  city 
of  Chicago,  with  a  preliminary  consideration 
of  sex  in  the  lower  life-forms.  Prerequisite: 
Courses  26,  27,  and  30. 

Associate  Professor  Thomas 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

30.  Primitive  Social  Control. —  A  study  of   primitive 

juridical  and  political  systems  and  of  social 
conventions.  Family,  clan,  tribal,  and  military 
organization,  totemism,  tribal  and  property 
marks,  tapu,  personal  property  and  property  in 
land,  periodical  tribal  assemblies  and  ceremo- 
nies, secret  societies,  medicine-men  and  priests, 
caste,  blood-vengeance,  salutations,  gifts,  trib- 
ute, oaths,  and  forms  of  offense  and  punish- 
ment, among  typical  tribes  of  Australia  and 
Oceania,  Africa,  Asia,  and  America. 

Spring  Quarter;  9:30 
Associate  Professor  Thomas 
Prerequisite:  Course  26. 

31.  Origin  and  Psychology  of  the  Occupations. —  Re- 

search course.    Prerequisite  :  Course  27. 

Associate  Professor  Thomas 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 


32.  The  Negro  in  Africa  and  America. —  Prerequisite: 

Course  26. 

Associate  Professor  Thomas 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

35.  Egyptian  Life  and  Antiquities.— (See  VIII,232.)  Mj 

Professor  Breasted 
House  Sanitation.  —(See  VI  A,  42.) 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 
Professor  Talbot 
Food  Supplies  and  Dietaries.  — (See  VI  A,  43.) 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00 
Professor  Talbot 
Administration  of  the  House. — (See  VI  A,  44.) 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  11:00 
Professor  Talbot 
Modern  Problems  in  Household  Administration,— (See 
VI  A,  45,  46,  47.) 

SMj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters; 
Tu.,Th.,  3:00-5:00. 

Professor  Talbot 

51.  Contemporary  Society  in  the  United  States.  —  A 

general  survey  of  natural  environment,  popula- 
tion and  its  distribution,  industrial  and  social 
grouping,  typical  institutions,  etc.,  designed  as 
a  concrete  introduction  to  the  study  of  social 
problems  and  as  a  means  of  correlating  the 
various  social  sciences. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 
Professor  Vincent 
Prerequisite:  9  Mjs  of  College  work. 

52.  American  Cities.  —  A  study  of  the  modern  city 

with  special  reference  to  American  municipal- 
ities, and  of  physical  conditions,  public  services, 
XKjlitical,  industrial,  and  social  groupings.  De- 
signed to  offer  a  foundation  for  the  study  of 
special  city  problems.  Expeditions  to  typical 
institutions.  Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  11:00 

Professor  Vincent 

Prerequisite:  9  Mjs  of  College  work. 
52A.  Development  and  Organization  of  the  Press. — 
Historical  sketch  of  the  American  Press  fol- 
lowed by  an  analysis  and  description  of  the 
technical,  editorial,  and  business  organization  of 
a  modern  metropolitan  journal,  including  the 
systems  of  general  and  special  news  services. 
Especially  for  those  intending  to  do  newspaper 
work.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30 

Professor  Vincent 

Prerequisite:  18  Mjs  of  College  work. 

53.  The  Family. — The  development  of  the  domestic 

institutions  in  lower  and  higher  civilizations; 
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social  ethics  of  the  family;  legal,  industrial, 
educational,  and  religious  problems  of  the  fam- 
ily. Primarily  for  Graduate  students;  Senior 
College  students  admitted. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 
Professor  Henderson 

56.  The  Group  of  Industrials. — The  labor  movement 

from  the  view-point  of  Sociology.  The  influence 
of  habitat,  race,  inheritance,  migration,  division 
of  labor,  towns,  institutions,  and  conventions  on 
the  differentiation  and  opportunities  of  the  so- 
called  operative  class,  the  actual  condition  of 
this  group,  and  their  participation  in  the  goods 
of  civilization ;  the  essentials  of  a  truly  human 
existence  ;  the  modes  by  which  improved  ideals 
of  welfare  originate  and  are  diffused  ;  the  social 
system  of  economic,  political,  and  cultural  or- 
ganization through  which  the  group  must  enjoy 
the  social  inheritance;  description,  criticism, 
programme  of  amelioration.  Primarily  for 
Graduate  students;  Senior  College  students 
admitted.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  11:00 

Professor  Henderson 

57.  Rural  Communities. — Conditions  of  social  exist- 

ence in  the  country;  organization  for  improve- 
ment. Primarily  for  Graduate  students;  Senior 
College  students  admitted. 

M.  Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Professor  Henderson 
61.  Urban  Communities. — Method  of  analytic  study  of 
social  organization;  comparisons  of  ancient  and 
modern  cities;  the  system  of  community  bonds 
and  interests;  functions  of  political,  economic, 
and  cultural  organizations  as  determined  by  so- 
cial interests;  the  modes  of  quickening  higher 
wants  and  the  co-operation  of  public  and  private 
agencies  in  their  satisfaction.  Primarily  for 
Graduate  students;  Senior  College  students 
admitted.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00 

Professor  Henderson 

63.  Ecclesiastical  Sociology. — Methods  by  which  the 

Church  and  its  societies  minister  to  the  welfare 
of  communities.  Primarily  for  Graduate  stu- 
dents; Senior  College  students  admitted. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  12:00 
Professor  Henderson 

64.  Contemporary  Charities. — Studies  of  the  nature 

and  origin  of  depressed  and  defective  classes; 
principles  and  methods  of  relief;  organization 
of  benevolence. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  11:00 
Professor  Hendebson 


65.  Social  Treatment  of  Crime. — Causes  of  crime; 
principles  of  Criminal  Anthropology;  prison 
systems;  legal  factors;  juvenile  offenders;  pre- 
ventive methods. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  11:30 
Professor  Henderson 

67.  The  Structure  of  English   Society. — A  study  of 

the  economic,  physiological,  social,  aesthetic, 
intellectual,  and  ethical  elements  in  a  typical 
society.  Professor  Zdeblin 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 
67A.  The  Economic  Basis  of  Society. — An  examina- 
tion of  the  fundamental  human  want  and  its 
relation  to  the  other  wants,  using  Hobson's  The 
Social  Problem  as  a  text.  For  Senior  College 
students.    Prerequisite:  Political  Economy. 

Mj 
Professor  Zueblin 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 
67B.  The  Elements  and  Structure  of  Society. — A  con- 
tinuation of  the  course  "The  Economic  Basis  of 
Society."    An  examination  of  the  physiological, 
social,  aesthetic,  intellectual,  and  moral  wants 
as  they  are  satisfied  in  American  society.    Lec- 
tures and  theses.    For  Senior  College  students. 
Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Professor  Zueblin 
67C.  The  Implications  of  Democracy. — With  special 
reference  to  the  social   institutions  of  Great 
Britain,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States. 
The  special  subject  for  1907  will  be  "  Municipal 
Trading."    Lectures  and  research.    For  Gradu- 
ate students.   A  knowledge  of  French  or  German 
desirable.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  11:30 

Professor  Zueblin 

68.  Philanthropy  in  Its  Historical  Development. — Pri- 

marily for  Graduate  students;  Senior  College 
students  admitted. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter ;  12:00 
Professor  Henderson 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

69.  The  Elements  and  Structure  of  Society. — A  study 

of  the  economic,  physiological,  social,  aesthetic, 
intellectual,  and  moral  elements  in  American 
society.  The  interrelation  of  the  individual 
and  the  group.  The  problem  of  social  progress 
in  a  democratic  society. 

Professor  Zueblin 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

70.  Municipal  Sociology. —  The  social  functions  and 

activities  of  American  cities.  The  special  sub- 
ject for  1907  will  be  "Public  Education  in  Chi- 
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cago."  Lectures  and  research.  For  Graduate 
students  only.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  12:00 

Pbofessob  Zdeblin 

71.  An   Introduction  to  the  Study  of   Society. —  An 

elementary  course  designed  to  afford  a  working 
theory  of  the  nature  of  society,  and  to  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  the  special  social  sciences  of 
economics,  political  science,  etc.  For  Seniors 
and  for  Juniors  with  at  least  nine  majors  credit. 
Mj.  Spring  Quarter  ;  11:00 
Professor  Vincent 

72.  An  Introduction  to  Sociology. — A  rapid  historical 

survey  of  social  philosophy  from  Plato  to  Comte, 
followed  by  a  more  detailed  examination  of  cur- 
rent sociological  theories.  For  Senior  College 
and  Graduate  students. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 
Professor  Vincent 
Prerequisite:  27  Mj$  of  College  work. 

73.  Public  Opinion. — A  study  of  social   psychology: 

i.  e.,  the  phenomena  of  the  public  or  ethnic 
mind.  Examination  of  the  theories  of  Lewes, 
Tarde,  Giddings,  Sighele,  Brinton,  Baldwin,  et  al. 
Designed  for  Graduate  students.  Seniors  ad- 
mitted. Mj.  Winter  Quarter;  8:30 
Professor  Vincent 
Prerequisite:  27  Mjs,  including  Psychology. 


77.  The  Social  Philosophy  of  the  English  People  in 
the  Victorian  Era. 

Professor  Zueblin 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

94.  Survey  of  General  Sociology.  — Introduction  to 

the  system  of  sociology  developed  in  Course  95 
and  concluded  in  Course  96.  Senior  College  and 
Graduate  students. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter ;  9:30 
Professor  Small 

95.  The  Conflict  of  Classes  in  Modern  Society. — An 

attempt  to  explain  present  social  conditions  in 
terms  of  the  general  social  process  analyzed  in 
Course  94.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9: 30 

Professor  Small 

96.  The  Ethics  of  Sociology. — An  exhibit  of  the  mean- 

ing of  sociological  analysis  for  positive  ethics. 
The  inconclusiveness  of  all  the  categorical  theo- 
ries of  ethics  is  exhibited,  and  the  thesis  is  sus- 
tained that  every  ethical  system  with  a  concrete 
content  necessarily  presupposes  sociology. 

Mj.  Spring  Quarter;  9:30 
Professor  Small 
100.  Organization  of  Religious  Education. —  Psychol- 
ogy of  religion;  ethical  ideals;  principles  of  in- 
struction; nurture;  methods  of  organization. 
Primarily  for  Graduate  students;  Senior  College 
students  admitted. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  12:00 
Professor  Henderson 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  RELIGIOUS  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
The  College  of  Religious  and  Social  Science  is  an  organization  of  undergraduate  courses  conducted  at  the 
University  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  It  is  co-ordinate  with  the  other  Colleges  of  the  University. 
Circulars  of  information  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Deans  of  the  Divinity  School,  University  of  Chicago. 
The  courses  in  Social  Science  are  under  the  direction  of  the  instructors  in  Sociology,  and  students  are  per- 
mitted to  avail  themselves  of  the  lectures  given  by  specialists  in  the  Institute  of  Social  Science  and  Arts,  and 
to  receive  credits  for  work  done  in  the  Institute. 
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YIA.     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSEHOLD  ADMINISTRATION 

OFFICERS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

A.      INSTRUCTORS   ATTACHED  TO   THE   DEPARTMENT   OP   HOUSEHOLD   ADMINISTRATION 

MARION  TALBOT,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Household  Administration. 

ALICE  PELOUBET  NORTON,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Household  Administration. 

SOPHONISBA  PRESTON  BRECKINRIDGE,  Ph.D.,  J.D.,  Instructor  in  Household  Administration. 

B.      INSTRUCTORS   IN    OTHER   DEPARTMENTS   OFFERING    INSTRUCTION   IN   THIS    DEPARTMENT 

CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Sociology. 

CHARLES  ZUEBLIN,  Ph.B.,  D.B.,  of  the  Department  of  Sociology. 

WILLIAM  ISAAC  THOMAS,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Sociology. 

GEORGE  EDGAR  VINCENT,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Sociology. 

JULIUS  STIEGLITZ,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

ALEXANDER  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

HERBERT  NEWBY  McCOY,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

LAUDER  WILLIAM  JONES,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

FRANK  RATTRAY  LILLIE,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  ZoOlogy. 

DAVID  JUDSON  LINGLE,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Physiology. 

EDWIN  OAKES  JORDAN,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Bacteriology. 

NORMAN  MacLEOD  HARRIS,  M.B.,  of  the  Department  of  Bacteriology. 

LILLIAN  SOPHIA  CUSHMAN,  of  the  School  of  Education. 

CLARA  ISABEL  MITCHELL,  of  the  School  of  Education. 

ELIZABETH  SPRAGUE,  of  the  School  of  Education. 

AMY  LOUISE  DANIELS,  of  the  School  of  Education. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  courBes  in  this  department  are  planned  to  give  students  (1)  a  general  view  of  the  place  of  the  house- 
hold in  society  as  a  means  of  liberal  culture;  (2)  training  in  the  rational  and  scientific  administration  of  the 
home  as  a  social  unit;  (3)  preparation  to  serve  as  teachers  of  Home  Economics,  Domestic  Science,  and  House- 
hold Arts,  or  as  social  workers  in  institutions  whose  activity  is  largely  expressed  through  Household  Adminis- 
tration. The  regular  courses  of  the  department  are  supplemented  by  courses  offered  by  instructors  in  other 
departments.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  courses  of  the  Departments  of  Sociology,  Chemistry,  Zoology, 
Physiology,  and  Bacteriology,  and  to  the  announcements  of  the  School  of  Education. 

In  general  the  courses  are  open  to  Graduate  and  Senior  College  students  and  to  Unclassified  ^students 
who  have  had  special  preliminary  training.  Certain  courses  are  also  open  as  electives  to  Junior  College  stu- 
dents. In  the  case  of  students  desiring  to  pursue  a  special  line  of  work  or  to  fit  themselves  for  some  particular 
field  of  activity,  the  instructors  will  give  assistance  in  organizing  courses  of  study.  The  work  of  this  as  of 
other  departments  may  be  used  under  the  rules  of  the  University  toward  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  the 
different  degrees.  No  special  certificate  is  awarded  by  the  department,  but  an  official  statement  of  courses 
satisfactorily  completed  is  granted  on  request.  Diplomas  and  degrees  are  awarded  those  who  complete  the 
pedagogical  course  in  the  School  of  Education. 

Opportunities  are  afforded  for  gaining  practical  experience  in  housekeeping,  lunch-room  management,  mar- 
keting, household  accounting,  and  teaching.  There  are  frequent  occasions  for  active  participation  in  such 
philanthropic  work  as  supplements  the  instruction  of  the  classroom. 

The  Household  Administration  Club  meets  fortnightly  to  discuss  important  new  literature,  to  present 
results  of  investigations  carried  on  by  instructors  and  students  in  the  department,  and  to  hear  specialists  on 
topics  not  fully  treated  in  the  regular  curriculum. 

One  Fellowship  is  assigned  to  the  department  for  1907-8. 

COURSES,;OF  INSTRUCTION 
42.  House   Sanitation. — This  course   deals  with  the  ventilation,  heating,  drainage,  plumbing,  light- 

house as  a  factor  in  health  and  includes  a  study  ing,  and  furnishing.    Special  attention  will  be 

of  the  following  topics:  situation,  surroundings,  given  to  modern  conceptions  of  cleanliness,  and 
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to  the  investigation  of  general  sanitary  condi- 
tions from  a  practical  and  scientific  standpoint, 
and  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the 
community,  the  household,  and  the  school. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  11K)0 
Pbopessob  Talbot 

43.  Food  Supplies  and  Dietaries. — The  nutritive  and 

money  values  of  food-stuffs;  the  application  of 
heat  to  food  principles;  adulterations;  methods 
of  preservation;  sanitary  and  economic  aspects 
of  food;  popular  misconceptions  as  to  foods. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  11:30 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 
Professor  Talbot 

44.  Administration   of  the   House. — This  course  will 

consider  the  order  and  administration  of  the 
house  with  a  view  to  the  proper  apportionment 
of  the  income  and  the  maintenance  of  suitable 
standards.  It  will  include  a  discussion  of  the 
domestic-service  problem.  Open  to  Junior  Col- 
lege students.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter;  11:00 
Professor  Talbot 

45.  46,  47.  Modern  Problems  in  Household  Adminis- 

tration.— This  work  will  be  conducted  only  for 
students  capable  of  carrying  on  independent 
investigations.  It  will  deal  with  new  and  un- 
settled problems  whose  solution  will  help  place 
the  subject  of  Household  Administration  on  a 
more  secure  scientific  basis.  The  topics  as- 
signed will  be  chemical,  physiological,  bacterio- 
logical, economic,  or  sociological,  according  to 
the  preferences  and  training  of  the  individual 
students. 

3Mj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters; 
Tu.,Th.,  3:00-5:00. 

Professor  Talbot 

121.  Food  and  Its  Preparation. —  Designed  especially 

for  students  in  the  general  and  kindergarten 
courses  of  the  School  of  Education. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;   Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  12:00 

Laboratoiy:  Tu.,  Th.,  2:00-4:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Norton  and  Assistant 

122.  Food  and  Dietetics. — The  nature,  nutritive  con- 

stituents, and  relative  values  of  foods ;  typical 
processes  of  food  production  ;  the  cost  of  food  ; 
dietaries.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter 

Lectures:  Mon.,  Th.,  Fri.,  9:30. 

Laboratory:    Tu.,  Wed.,  2:00^:00  and  8:30- 

10:30.              Assistant  Professor  Norton 
AND  Miss 

Prerequisite:  Course  123  and  General  Chem- 
istry. 


123.  The  Application  of  Heat  to  Food  Materials. — 

The  methods  by  which  heat  is  applied  to  food, 
and  the  changes  caused  in  the  different  food 
constituents ;  household  fuels  and  their  uses ; 
cooking  apparatus  and  the  principles  of  its  con- 
struction ;  primitive  and  modern  methods  of 
cookery.  M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 

Lectures:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  8:00. 
Laboratory:  Tu.,  Th,  8:00-10:00. 

Miss  Spragde 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Lectures:  Mon.,  Th.,  Fri.,  9:30. 
Laboratory:  Tu.,  Wed.,  2:00-5:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Norton 
AND  Miss 

124.  Special  Methods  in  the  Preparation  of  Food. — 

Advanced  work  in  experimental  cookery. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Lectures:  Wed.,  Fri.,  9:00. 
Laboratory:  To  be  arranged. 

Miss  Daniels 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Lectures  and  Laboratory. 

Assistant  Professor  Norton 

AND  Miss 

Prerequisite:    Courses    122,  or   43   with  123 
or  121. 

125.  Chemistry  of  Foods. — The  different  food  prin- 

ciples, with  methods  of  identifying  and  sepa- 
rating them;  food  adulterations  and  household 
methods  for  their  detection. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Lectures  and  Laboratory:  8:00-10:00. 

Miss  Spbagub 
Mj.  or  i^Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Assistant  Professor  Norton 
Prerequisite:    General  Chemistry  and  Course 
122,  or  Course  43. 
lib  A.  Chemistry  of  Foods.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter 

Assistant  Professor  Norton 
Prerequisite:  Qualitative  and  Organic  Chem- 
istry, Course  122  or  Courses  43  and  123. 

126.  Special  Problems  in  Food  Chemistry. — Labora- 

tory work.  Individual  problems  assigned  for 
investigation.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Assistant  Professor  Norton 

Prerequisite:  Course  125  and  Elementary  Or- 
ganic Chemistry. 

127.  Evolution  of  the  House.— The  development  of  the 

modern  house  from  primitive  conditions ;  mod- 
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ern  household  problems  of  furnishing,  equip- 
ment, and  care. 
Lectures  and  Laboratory. 

Mj.  Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 
Assistant  Pkofbssor  Norton 
128.  The  Teaching  of  Home  Economics. — The  purpose 
and  method  of  the  work ;  courses  of  study; 
school  equipments  ;  the  relation  of  the  subject 
to  other  studies  and  to  the  life  of  the  school ; 
practice  teaching  and  laboratory  work. 
M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  8:00-10:00 

Miss  Daniels 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00 
Assistant  Professor  Norton 

10.  The  Organization  of  the  Retail  Market. —  An  ele- 

mentary course  intended  to  familiarize  the  stu- 
dent with  the  machinery  of  trade  with  which 
the  householder  comes  into  direct  contact. 
The  following  topics  will  be  considered :  the 
development  of  present  methods  of  distribu- 
tion from  mediaeval  forms;  the  present  special- 
ized system,  as  illustrated  by  selected  industries, 
which  deal  with  food,  clothing,  and  household 
equipment ;  the  department  and  catalogue 
store;  and  the  employment  agency  as  the  means 
by  which  a  distribution  of  domestic  labor  is 
effected.  Visits  will  be  made  to  typical  dis- 
tributive establishments. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:00 
Dr.  Breckinridge 
Prerequisite:    Nine  Majors. 

11.  The    Consumption    of   Wealth.  —  Standards    of 

living :   necessaries  for  life  and  for  efficiency ; 


comforts ;  luxury  and  extravagance ;  saving  and 
spending.  Organized  efforts  among  consumers 
to  control  production:  co-operation;  the  Con- 
sumers League;  trade-unions;  legislation;  mu- 
nicipalization. Mj.  Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 
Dr.  Breckinridge 
Prerequisite  :    Nine  Majors. 

21.  The  Legal  and  Economic  Position  of  Women. — 
A  study  of  the  status  of  women  with  reference 
to  their  property;  the  effect  of  marriage;  their 
share  in  the  control  of  their  children  ;  their  op- 
portunities as  wage-earners  and  producers;  their 
functions  as  householders  and  consumers.  Open 
to  Senior  College:and  Graduate  students. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter;  1:30 
Dr.  Breckinridge 

20.  The  State  in  Relation  to  the  Household.  —  A 
course  intended  to  review  the  relations  between 
the  householder  and  the  public,  as  represented 
by  federal,  state,  or  municipal  authority.  The 
law  requiring  the  head  of  a  family  to  furnish 
support,  and  legislation  tending  to  maintain  the 
unity  of  the  family  will  be  considered.  Regu- 
lations concerning  the  food  supply,  the  materials 
used  in  clothing  and  furnishings,  and  the 
structure  and  care  of  the  building  will  be 
studied,  in  order  to  formulate  the  principles 
upon  which  a  proper  degree  of  individual  free- 
dom may  be  adjusted  to  the  necessary  amount 
of  public  control.  Open  to  Senior  College  and 
Graduate  students. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30 
Dr.  Breckinridge 


Vni.     THE  DEPARTMENT   OF  THE  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND 

LITERATURES 

OFFICERS  OP  INSTRUCTION 
ROBERT  FRANCIS  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
EMIL  GUSTAV  HIKSCH,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lit.D.,  Pro/essor  of  Rabbinical  Literature  and  Philosophy. 
IRA  MAURICE  PRICE,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  Language  and  Literature. 
JAMES  RICHARD  JEWETT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Arabic  Language  and  Literature. 
JAMES    HENRY    BREASTED,  Ph.D.,   Professor    of    Egyptology    and   Oriental   History;    Director    of 

Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 
HERBERT  LOCKWOOD  WILLETT,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Old   Testament  Language  and 

Literature.  ^ 

REGINALD  CAMPBELL  THOMPSON,  A.M..  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
JOHN  MERLIN  POWIS  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  the  Old  Testament  Language  and  Literature. 
DANIEL  DAVID  LUCKENBILL,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 


EDGAR  JOHNSON  GOODSPEED,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek;  Assistant 
Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 
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COURSES   OP 

Remark. — The  courses  of  the  Semitic  Department 
are  intended  primarily  for  Graduate  and  Divinity 
students,  but  those  announced  here  are  open  to  under- 
graduates who  have  the  requisite  preparation.  Courses 
60-85  are  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  aver- 
age student  desirous  of  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  is  essential  to  a  liberal  education. 

1.  Hebrew   Language. — Gen.,  chaps.  1-8;  including 

the  grammatical  principles  of  the  language,  the 
acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  and  translation  of 
English  into  Hebrew.  The  ground  covered  in 
Harper,  Introductory  Hebrew  Method  and  Ele- 
ments of  Hebrew. 
This  course  is  given  twice  each  year,  viz.: 
DMj  or  2DM.  Summer  Quarter;  8:00  and 
11:30.  Dr.  Smith  and 

Assistant  Professor  Thompson 
2Mj.    Autumn    and  Winter    Quarters,  1907, 
1908.  Professor  Price  and 

Assistant  Professor  Thompson 

2.  Historical  Hebrew.     The  Books  of  Samuel. — Criti- 

cal translation  of  portions,  with  a  study  of  He- 
brew Syntax.    Continuation  of  Course  1. 

Summer  Quarter,  1907 
Dr.  Luckenbill 
Mj.     Spring  and  Autumn  Quarters,  1907, 1908; 
8:30.  Assistant  Professor  Thompson 

3.  The  Book   of  Joshua. —  Critical  translation,  and 

review  of  grammar. 

Assistant  Professor  Thompson 

4.  The  Books  of  Kings. — Critical  translation  of  the 

more  important  portions,  with  special  reference 
to  etymology  and  chronology. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1909 
Professor  Price 

5.  Deuteronomy. — A  critical  translation,  with  special 

reference  to  syntax. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1908 
Assistant  Professor  Thompson 

8.  Hebrew  Sight  Reading. — The  Prophetic  Books. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1907 
Assistant  Professor  Thompson 

9.  Prophetic  Hebrew. — Critical  translation  of  easier 

portions  of  the  prophetic  writings. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1907 
Assistant  Professor  Thompson 
34.  History  of  Hebrew  Legislation.— A  study  of  the 
growth  of  Hebrew  law  in  the  light  of  (a)  con- 
temporaneous Hebrew  thought  and  (6)  the  code 
of  Hammurabi.  Dr.  Smith 
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35.  The  Book  of  Deuteronomy. —  A  study  of  (a)  the 
origin  and  contents  of  the  Deuteronomic  Code ; 
(b)  the  causes  and  results  of  the  reformation 
under  Josiah,  and  an  exegetical  study  of  certain 
portions  of  Deuteronomy. 

Professor  Price 

38.  Prophecy,  and  the  History  of  Prophecy. — A 
study  of  prophecy  upon  the  basis  of  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  prophetic  material  according  to  (1) 
the  historical  periods,  (2)  the  work  of  the 
prophet,  (3)  the  principal  ideas  of  prophecy. 
Prerequisite:  Courses  80  and  81,  or  their  equiva- 
lent. Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1907 

Dr.  Smith 

48.  The  Form  and  Contents  of  Early  Old  Testament 
Traditions. — ^(1)  A  study  of  the  several  docu- 
ments of  which  the  Hexateuch  is  composed;  and 
(2)  a  comparison  of  the  early  Hebrew  traditions 
with  similar  traditions  of  other  peoples. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  1909 
Dr.  Smith 

60.  Isaiah,  chaps.  1-39. — Arrangement  in  chronologi- 

cal order,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  the  dif- 
ferent prophecies. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1908 
Assistant  Professor  Willett 

61.  Isaiah,  chaps.  40-66. — In  this  course  the  effort  will 

be  made  to  master  the  contents  of  the  chapters 
and  to  study  the  progress  of  the  thought. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1908 
Assistant  Professor  Willett 

62.  Jeremiah. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1908 
Assistant  Professor  Willett 

64.  The  Psalter  (in  English). 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1907 
Assistant  Professor  Willett 

65.  The  Book  of  Job. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1907 
Assistant  Professor  Willett 
66-68.  The  Priestly  Work  in  the  Old  Testament. 

QQ.  Priest  Codes;  the  Hebrew  Laws,  their 
form  and  contents,  especially  Deuteronomy  and 
Leviticus. 

Dr.  Smith 

67.  Priest  History;  especially  the  Books  of 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah. 

Dr.  Smith 

68.  Priest  Psalms;  that  is,  the  Psalms  as  they 
were  used  for  worship. 

Pbofessoe  Price 
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71.  Isaiah  and  Micah. — A  study  of  the  historical  back- 

grouad  of  these  prophets  and  their  teachings. 
For  undergraduate  students  who  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew. 

}ior  }4  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1907 
Peofessor  Price 

72.  Jeremiah. — For  undergraduate  students  with  no 

knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

)^  or  1^  M  j.    Winter  Quarter,  1908 
Professor  Price 

73.  Isaiah,  chaps.  40-66. — For  undergraduate  students 

with  no  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

%ov^/i  Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1907 
Dr.  Smith 

74.  Biblical  Apocalyptic. — A  study  bf  apocalyptic  in 

the  Old  Testament,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  and  comparison  of  the  extra- 
canonical  apocalypses  with  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion. Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  1908 
Assistant  Professor  Willett 

75.  The   Development  of    Hebrev?    Literature. —  An 

introduction  to  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment from  the  point  of  view  of  its  political  and 
social  background.    For  non-divinity  students. 
Mj.    Summer  and  Autumn  Quarters,  1907 
Assistant  Professor  Willett 

76.  The  Literature  of  the  Prophets. — A  study  of  the 

writings  of  the  prophets  with  reference  to  their 
teachings  and  their  contribution  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  prophecy. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1908 
Assistant  Professor  Willett 

S.     INTEODUOTION,  AeCHAEOLOGY,  and  HI8TOEX 

80-82.  General  Survey  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and 
History.  —  In  these  courses  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  present  under  four  divisions,  namely: 
(1)  the  beginnings  to  the  disruption  of  the  king- 
dom; (2)  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
times  of  Josiah;  (3)  from  the  times  of  Josiah  to 
the  times  of  Ezra;  (4)  from  the  times  of  Ezra  to 
the  times  of  the  Maccabees;  (a)  the  particular 
historical  events  with  their  relations  to  con- 
temporaneous history;  (b)  the  literary  docu- 
ments;  (c)  the  social,  industrial,  and  political 


data;  (d)  the  facts  concerning  the  various  reli- 
gious institutions;  (e)  the  general  progress  of 
religious  thought.  These  courses  are  intended 
to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  various  de- 
partments of  Old  Testament  study,  and  are  re- 
quired of  every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  D.B. 
who  does  not  elect  Hebrew.  (Course  84  or  85 
may  be  substituted  for  81  or  82.)  Each  course 
is  an  independent  study  and  may  be  taken 
separately. 

80.  Beginnings  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and 
History,  including  a  study  of  Prophecy. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1907 
Dk.  Smith 

81.  The  Priestly  Element  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  1908 
Dr.  Smith 

82.  Tlie  Wisdom  Element  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1907 
Dr.  Smith 
Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1908 
Professor  Prick 

84.  The  Origin,  Growth,  and  Character  of  the  Pro- 

phetic Books. 
A  required  course.    See  Courses  80-82. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  1908 
Professor  Price 

85.  The  Prophetic  Element  in  the  Old  Testament. — A 

required  course.        Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1907 
Assistant  Professor  Willett 
110.  Hebrew  History  to  the  Times  of  Josiah. 

Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  1908 
Assistant  Professor  Willett 
113, 114.  History  of  the  Hebrews. — These  two  courses 
cover  in  successive  steps  the  history  of  Israel 
from  the  beginning  to  the  Maccabean  age. 
Each  course  is,  however,  an  independent  study, 
and  may  be  taken  separately. 

113.  From  the  Beginnings  to  Solomon. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1907 
Assistant  Professor  Willett 

114.  From  Solomon  to  Nehemiah. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1908 
Assistant  Professor  Willett 
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IX.     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BIBLICAL  AND  PATRISTIC  GREEK 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

ERNEST  DEWITT  BURTON,  D.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  New  Testament  Litera- 
ture and  Interpretation. 

SHAILER  MATHEWS,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  History  and  Interpretation. 

CLYDE  WEBER  VOTAW,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature. 

EDGAR  JOHNSON  GOODSPEED,  D.B.,  Ph.D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek; 
Assistant  Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 


COURSES  OF 

1.  Introduction   to   the   Study    of  New    Testament 

Greek.  —  Characteristics  of  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament;  brief  survey  of  facts  and  prin- 
ciples of  textual  criticism;  translation  of  the 
gospel  of  Mark;  exercises  in  interpretation;  ele- 
mentary principles  of  interpretation.  A  required 
course  for  D.B.  Degree. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1907 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1908 
Assistant  Professor  Goodspeed 

2.  Introduction  to  New  Testament  History.  —  Geog- 

raphy of  Palestine;  history  of  the  Jewish 
people  from  175  B.C.  to  70  A.D.;  rise  of  the 
Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Zealots,  and  the  Sanhed- 
rin;  religious  institutions  of  the  Jews — the 
temple,  the  synagogue,  scribism;  the  setting 
and    chief    events    of    the    life    of    Christ.    A 

required  course. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  1907 

Assistant  Professor  Votaw 

3.  Introduction  to  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament. 

—  General  survey  of  the  field  of  New  Testament 
study;  examination  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  with  reference  to  their  occasion, 
purpose,  and  content,  covering  (a)  the  epistles  of 
Paul  in  relation  to  his  life  and  thought,  (b)  the 
gospels  and  Acts,  (c)  the  general  epistles  and 
Revelation;  assigned  reading  in  the  history  of  the 
apostolic  age.  A  required  course  for  the  D.B. 
degree.  Mj.   Spring  Quarter,  1908 

Professor  Burton 
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4.  Rapid  Translation  and  Interpretation  of  portions 

of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1907 
Assistant  Professor  Goodspeed 
11.  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  the  Graeco- 
Roman  World.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1907 

Assistant  Professor  Goodspeed 
13.  History  of  the   Apostolic  Age  of   the   Christian 
Church.  Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  1907 

Assistant  Professor  Votaw 
19.  The  Life  of  Christ. —  Historical  study  on  the  basis 
of  the  gospel  records. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1907 


31. The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  —  Introduction; 
analysis  of  the  letter;  translation  of  the  Greek 
text;  interpretation  of  selected  passages. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  1907 
Professor  Burton 
37.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,— Study  of  the  Greek 
text.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1908 

Assistant  Professor  Goodspeed 
46.  Jewish  Literature  of  New  Testament  Times. 

Autumn  Quarter,  1907 
Assistant  Professor  Votaw 
The    Apostolic    Fathers. — Brief     introductions; 
translation  of    the  Greek  text ;    lectures  and 
essays  on  the  theology  of  the  several  writers. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1907 
Assistant  Professor  Goodspeed 
The  Teaching  of  Jesus.  Winter  Quarter,  1908 

Assistant  Professor  Votaw 
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X.     THE  DEPARTMENT   OF  SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-EUROPEAN 
COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

CARL  DARLING  BUCK,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European 
Comparative  Philology. 

,  Associate  in  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative  Philology 

SAMUEL  NORTHRUP  HARPER,  A.B.,  Associate  in  the  Russian  Language  and  Literature. 
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COURSES  OP 
*1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Indo-Euro- 
pean Philology. — Brief  history  of  the  science. 
General  principles  of  linguistic  development  ; 
nature  of  changes  in  form  and  meaning;  uni- 
formity of  the  phonetic  processes;  analogy; 
relation  of  spelling  to  speech;  language  and 
dialect ;  rise  of  a  standard  language ;  language 
mixture.  The  grouping  of  the  Indo-European 
languages;  the  ethnological  relations  and  earliest 
history  6f  each  branch;  its  most  important  lin- 
guistic remains;  the  leading  works  of  reference 
in  each  field.  Indo-European  antiquities  {"  lin- 
guistic paleontology").  No  textbook  is  used, 
but  a  considerable  range  of  reading  is  assigned 
in  connection  with  the  lectures. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  11:30 
Professor  Buck 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek 

and  Latin  (Sounds  and  Inflections). — This 
course,  which  is  intended  primarily  for  classical 
students,  though  also  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
students  of  Germanic  or  Romance  Philology,  is 
meant  to  be  eminently  practical,  emphasizing 
those  relations  which  can  be  understood  from 
a  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  them- 
selves, and  the  facts  which  are  most  helpful 
to  an  understanding  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment in  each  language. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  11:00 
Professor  Buck 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar 

Based  on  the  Study  of  Selected  Inscriptions. — 
The  time  is  equally  divided  between  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  either  half  may  be  taken  separately 
as  a  Minor.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00 

Professor  Buck 

1.  Historical  Latin  Grammar. — Lectures  and  exer- 
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cises  upon  the  history  of  Latin  sounds  and  in- 
flections. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Professor  Buck 

6.  Italic  Dialects. — Buck's  Grammar  of  Oscan  and 
Umbrian  will  be  used. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  11:00 
Professor  Buck 


10. 


11. 


Sanskrit.—  Elementary  Course.  Whitney's  San- 
skrit Grammar  and  Lanman's  Sanskrit  Reader 
are  used.  The  reading  is  begun  after  about  six 
lessons  on  the  more  important  paradigms.  In 
connection  with  the  reading,  the  system  of 
sounds  and  inflections  is  studied  more  carefully 
and  in  the  light  of  comparative  grammar. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  12:00 
Professor  Buck 

Sanskrit. —  Reading  of  classical  texts  from  Lan- 
man's Reader  and  exercises  in  Sanskrit  compo- 
sition. Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  2:00 


12.  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study. —  Lanman's  Reader 
and  Hillebrandt's  Vedachrestomathie  will  be 
used.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  2:00 


21,  22.  Elementary  Russian.  —  Reiff 's  Russian  Gram- 
mar, and  the  Russian  Reader  of  Boyer  and 
Speranski  will  be  used. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters;  9:30 
Mr.  Harpbr 

23,24.  Advanced  Russian.  —  Composition  and  exten- 
sive reading  of  Russian  authors.  Texts :  Se- 
lections from  Tolstoy,  Turgeniev,  Gogol,  and 
Chehov. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters;  11:00 

Mr.  Harper 


XL     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF   THE  GREEK  LAN GV AGE  AND   LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

PAUL  SHOREY,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

EDWARD  CAPPS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

CLARENCE  PASSETT  CASTLE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek. 

ROBERT  JOHNSON  BONNER,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Greek. 

DAVID  ANDERSON  COVINGTON,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Greek. 
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COURSES  OP 

Junior  College  Courses 

0.  Elementary   Greek. —  This   course  is  adapted   to 

two  classes  of  students :  (a)  those  who  have 
never  studied  Greek  and  (6)  those  who  desire 
to  review  rapidly  the  elements  of  Greek. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Autumn  Quarter;  8:30  and  11:00 
Dr.  Bonner 

00.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis." — Those  only  will  be  ad- 
mitted   to    this    course    who    have  completed 
Course  0,  or  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  work 
in  Elementary  Greek  in  the  preparatory  school. 
Mj.     Summer  Quarter;  8:00 

Professor  

Winter  Quarter  ;  8:30  and  11:00 
Dr.  Bonner 
0  and  00  will  be  given  in  two  sections  if  the  registration  does 
not  fall  below  eight  in  the  second  section. 

1.  Homer :     Exercises    in    Homeric   Grammar  and 

Prosody.  —  Elementary  Course.  For  students 
who  enter  with  only  two  units  of  Greek.  This 
course  will  not  be  counted  as  one  of  the  three 
required  majors.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  9:30 

Dr.  Bonner 
This  course  or  the  examination  in  this  course  is  required  of 
all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  who  did  not  receive  full  credit 
for  Homer  on  admission. 

The  requirements  in  Greek  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  may  be  sat- 
isfied by  Courses  0,  00,  1,  2,  3,  4,  provided  that  four  books  of  the 
Anabasis  and  five  books  of  the  Iliad  are  read  in  connection  with 
Courses  00  and  1.  Students  who  do  not  fulfil  these  maximum 
requirements  in  both  Courses  00  and  1  must  take  in  addition  one 
junior  college  elective. 
For  Junior  College  electives  see  Nos.  23,  33,  34. 

2.  Plato:    "Apology"    and     "Crito;"     Xenophon: 

"Memorabilia;"  Exercises  in  the  Writing  of 
Greek. —  This  course  must  be  taken  first  by  all 
students  who  enter  with  the  full  three  units  of 
Greek.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter ;  9:00 

Professor  Ross 
Autumn  Quarter ;  11:00 

Mr. 

Winter  Quarter;  8:30 
Professor  Castle 
Spring  Quarter;  11:  00 

Mr.  

Beqnired  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

3,  Homer:  "Odyssey." — Nine  to  twelve  books. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Professor  Paschal 
Autumn  Quarter;  12:00 
Mr.  Covington 
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Winter  Quarter;  12:00 

Mr.  Covington 
Spring  Quarter;  12:  00 
Mr.  Covington 
Prerequisite:  Course  2. 
Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

4.  Introduction  to  Greek  Tragedy.  —  The  tragedies 
generally  selected  for  study  are  the  Alcestis  of 
Euripides  and  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  11:30 
Professor  Paschal 
Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 
Winter  Quarter;  9:30 
Spring  Quarter;  8:30 
Associate  Professor  Castle 
Prerequisite:  Courses  2  and  3 . 
Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses 

16.  Greek  Composition. —  The  course  is  intended  pri- 

marily for  those  who  intend  to  teach.  Mj 

Dr.  Bonner 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

17.  The  History  of  Greece  to  the  Death  of  Alexan- 

der.— An  outline  study  of  the  political  and 
social  life  of  the  Grecian  people.  Lantern  slides 
and  other  methods  of  illustration  will  be  em- 
ployed. Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 

Dr.  Bonner 

18.  Thucydides. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  2:30 
Professor  Shorey 
18B.  Plato:  Minor  Dialogues. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  2:30 
Professor  Burgess 

19.  Research  Course  in  Greek  History. — The  History 

of  the  period  from  413-403  B.C.  will  be  studied 
from  the  sources,  attention  being  directed  chief- 
ly to  the  course  of  Athenian  politics.  Consid- 
erable portions  of  the  principal  sources  will  be 
read  and  discussed  in  class.  Special  topics  for 
papers  and  reports  will  be  assigned  from  time 
to  time.  Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  9:30 

Dr.  Bonnek 

23.  Aristophanes. — Study  of  one  play.    Rapid  reading 

of  four  or  five  plays. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  8:30 
Professor  Shoret 

24.  Aristotle:  "Politics." — An  introduction  to  the  po- 

litical and  economic  writings  of  Aristotle,  and  to 
the  study  of  the  social  and  political  institutions 
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of  Greece.  The  text  will  be  interpreted  mainly 
by  the  instructor  and  topics  will  be  assigned 
for  reports.  Mj 

Professor  Capps 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 
25.  Aristotle:  "Constitution  of  Athens." — Studies  in 
Athenian  Constitutional  History  and  Political 
Institutions  based  primarily  upon  this  text,  with 
extensive  collateral  readings  in  the  other  sources. 
Reports  on  assigned  topics  will  be  expected  of 
members  of  the  class,  who  will  also  be  encour- 
aged to  undertake  original  studies  in  this  field. 

Mj 
Professor  Capps 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

27.  Pindar  and  Bacchylides. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  8:30 
Professor  Shorey 

28.  Aeschylus. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Professor  Shorey 
28B.  Euripides. 

M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Professor  Burgess 

29.  Plato:  "The  Republic." 

Mj.     Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters 
Professor  Shorey 
See  note  on  Graduate  Courses  G3,  61,  65. 

30.  The  Lyric  Poets. —  Fragments  of  the  early  elegiac 

and  melic  poets  will  be  read,  with  lectures  on 
the  history  of  lyric  poetry  in  Greece.  Ques- 
tions of  meter  and  dialect  will  receive  appropri- 
ate treatment. 

Professor  Capps 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

31.  Theocritus,    Bion,    and    Moschus. — All    of    the 

Idyls  of  Theocritue,  the  Epitaphius  of  Bion, 
and  some  of  the  poems  attributed  to  Moschus 
will  be  interpreted,  together  with  typical  mimes 
of  Herondas.  Mj.     Summer  Quarter;  11:00 

Professor  Capps 

32.  Hesiod  and  the  Homeric  Hymns.  — Reading  and 

interpretation  as  related  to  Mycenaean  civiliza- 


tion, to  the  Homeric  poems,  life,  and  thought, 
and  to  other  early  literature  and  pastoral  life. 
Associate  Professor  Castle 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

33.  Sophocles. — Study  of  one  play.    Rapid  reading  of 

three  or  four  plays. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 
Professor  Shorbt 

34.  Euripides. — The  reading    of    selected    plays    as 

literature.  By  means  of  lectures  and  papers  a 
comprehensive  view  of  all  of  the  poet's  extant 
plays  will  be  presented.  Open  to  Senior  College 
and  Graduate  students. 

Mj.  Spring  Quarter;  9:30 
Associate  Professor  Castle 
36.  Demosthenes. — The  translation  of  selected  ora- 
tions, accompanied  by  lectures  and  readings,  to 
show  the  author's  power  as  an  orator,  and  the 
scope  of  his  works.  Open  to  Senior  College 
and  Graduate  students. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
Associate  Professor  Castle 

38.  Homer  and   Homeric  Age. —  Readings  from   the 

Iliad  and  Odyssey,  with  lectures,  papers,  and 
reports,  designed  to  present  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  Homeric  literature  and  age,  and  to 
show  its  relation  to  Mycenaean  civilization  and 
to  later  times.  Open  to  Senior  College  stu- 
dents. 

Associate  Professor  Castle 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

39.  Herodotus. — The  author  will  be  studied  not  only 

as  a  literary  artist,  but  also  as  a  source  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  civilization,  culture, 
and  ideas  of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
further  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  methods 
of  historical  writers;  of  the  aim  and  methods  in 
historical  research  and  instruction,  to  be  illus- 
trated and  elucidated  by  other  historians  both 
ancient  and  modern.  Teubner's  text  will  be 
need.    Open  to  Senior  College  students. 

Associate  Professor  Castlb 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 
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XII      THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  LATIN  LAIv GUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

OFFICERS   OP    INSTRUCTION 

WILLIAM  GARDNER  HALE,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Latin. 

CHARLES  CHANDLER,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

FRANK  FROST  ABBOTT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

GEORGE  LINCOLN  HENDRICKSON,  A.B.,  L.H.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

FRANK  JUSTUS  MILLER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin. 

GORDON  JENNINGS  LAING,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin. 

EDWARD  AMBROSE  BECHTEL,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

SUSAN  HELEN  BALLOU,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

ROBERT  JOHNSON  BONNER,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  in  Ancient  History. 


COURSES  OP 


Junior  College  Courses 


lA.  Cicero :  Orations. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 
Dr.  Bechtel 
IB.  Cicero :  Orations  (continued). 

Winter  Quarter ;  11:00 
Db.  Bechtel 
2A.  Virgil:  "Aeneid."      Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  9:30 

Prerequisite :    Course  1.  Miss  Ballou 

2B.  Virgil :  "Aeneid"  (continued). 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
Miss  Ballou 

Courses  i,  5,  and  6  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  A.B.  Courses  lA,  IB,  2A,  and  2B  are  open  to 
candidates  who  have  entered  without  the  full  preparation  in 
Latin.  But  no  person  can  take  any  of  these  courses,  except  the 
first,  until  he  has  successfully  completed  all  preceding  courses. 
For  the  first  course,  the  prerequisite  is  the  successful  passing 
of  the  admission  examination  in  Latin  1  and  2. 

4.  Cicero:  "de  Senectute;"  Terence:  "Phormio;" 

Translation  at    Sight    and    at    Hearing ;    the 

Writing  of  Latin.  —  The  object  of  this  course, 

and  of  the  course  next  following,  is  to  give  the 

student    power  to  read  continuous    pages    of 

Latin  of  moderate  diflBculty  with  comparative 

ease  and  speed.  Mj.    Every  Quarter 

Summer  Quarter ;  9:00 

Professor  Chandler 
Autumn  Quarter  — 

Sec.  4a,  8:30  Dr.  Bechtel 

Sec.  4b,  8:30  Miss  Ballou 

Sec.  4c,  11:00  Miss  Ballou 

Sec.  4d(lFomen),  3:00 

Associate  Professor  Laing 
Winter  Quarter;  3:00 

Associate  Professor  Laing 
Spring  Quarter;  9:30     Professor  Chandler 

5.  Livy,  Books  XXI  asd  XXII,  and  Selections  from 
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Books  I  and  II ;  Translation  at  Sight  and  at 
Hearing;  the  Writing  of  Latin. 

Mj.    Every  Quarter 
Summer  Quarter;  10:30  Dr.  Bechtel 

Autumn  Quarter;  9:30  Dr.  Bechtel 

Winter  Quarter  — 
Sec.  5a,  8:30  Professor  Chandler 

Sec.  5b,  8:30  Miss  Ballou 

Sec.  5c  {Women),  11:00  Miss  Ballou 

Spring  Quarter;  8:30     Professor  Chandler 
Prerequisite  :  Course  4. 

6.  Horace  :  Odes  ;  Wilkins'  "  Primer  of  Roman  Lit- 

erature."—  By  the  time  this  course  is  reached, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  student  will  have  gained 
such  a  mastery  of  syntax  and  vocabulary  that 
his  attention  may  be  given  almost  wholly  to  the 
literary  study  of  the  author  read. 

Every  Quarter 
DM.      First    Term,   Summer   Quarter;    8:00 
and  11:30.  Miss  Ballou 

Autumn  Quarter ;  9: 30 

Associate  Professor  Miller 
Winter  Quarter;  9:30 

Associate  Professor  Miller 
Spring  Quarter  — 
Sec.  6a,  3:00  Miss  Ballou 

Sec.  6b,  9:30 

Associate  Professor  Miller 
Prerequisite  :  Courses  4  and  5. 

7.  Tacitus:  The  "  Dialogus,"  "Agricola,"  and  "Ger- 

mania." — In  connection  with  the  study  of  these 
works  the  more  general  problems  of  the  relation 
between  content  and  literary  form  will  be  studied. 
Considerable  attention  will  be  paid  to  reading 
Latin  aloud.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 

Professor  Hendrickson 
9.  Ovid:   Selections  from  the  "Epistulae,"  "Amo- 
res,"  "Fasti,"  "Metamorphoses,"  and  "Tris- 
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tia."— The  object  of  the  course  is  to  make  a 
general  study  of  the  life  and  works  of  Ovid,  and 
of  his  place  in  Roman  Literature. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00 
Associate  Pkofessob  Miller 

10.  Rapid    Reading-Course:     Livy,    Phaedrus,    and 

Aulas  GelHus. — The  course  is  intended  espe- 
cially to  afford  preparation  for  more  advanced 
literary  and  linguistic  courses,  and  is  therefore 
recommended  to  students  who  intend  to  make 
a  specialty  of  Latin.  Miss  Ballou 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

11.  Cicero:  "De  Officiis" — withastudyof  the  develop- 

ment of  ethical  ideas  among  the  Romans. 

Professor  Chandler 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 
Senior  College  Courses 

Note. —  Before  entering  upon  any  one  of  the  courses  num- 
bered 7  to  11,  students  must  have  taken  Courses  4,  5,  and  6. 
Before  taking  any  of  the  courses  above  11,  students  must  also 
have  taken  one  of  the  Courses  7  to  11.  Before  entering  upon  any 
Graduate  course,  students  must  have  taken  at  least  four  Senior 
College  courses.  Courses  13-21,  as  here  outlined,  are  planned  to 
afford  a  consecutive  scheme  of  study  covering  a  period  of  five 
quarters.  Students  expecting  to  specialize  in  Latin  or  candi- 
dates for  honors  in  this  subject  are  advised  to  take  this  work, 
preferably  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  offered.  It  will,  however, 
be  possible  for  students  to  enter  these  Senior  College  courses  in 
any  quarter  on  completion  of  one  of  the  Courses  7  to  11. 

12.  The  History  of  Rome  to  the  Death  of  Constan- 

tine. — Anoutline  study  of  the  development  of  the 
political  and  social  life  of  the  Roman  people. 
Lantern  slides  and  other  illustrative  material 
will  be  used.  Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  11:00 

Dr.    Bonner 

13.  The  Writing  of  Latin  :  Exercises  in  Latin  Style. 

—  The  method  employed  will  be  the  combina- 
tion of  writing  with  the  study  of  a  model. 
Original  compositions  in  English  and  English 
translations  from  Latin  authors  will  be  given  to 
the  students  to  translate  into  Latin  in  the  class- 
room or  at  home. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  2:00 
Associate  Professor  Laing 

14.  Cicero:    Letters. —  Enough  of  the  correspondence 

bearing  upon  political  matters  will  be  read  to 
present  an  outline  of  Cicero's  public  life  and  of 
his  times;  but  attention  will  be  given  in  particu- 
lar to  the  letters  on  personal  subjects,  in  the 
hope  of  throwing  as  much  light  as  possible  upon 
Cicero's  private  character,  his  tastes,  his  daily 
life,  and  his  relations  with  his  personal  and  lit- 
erary friends.  Professor  Abbott 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 


15.  Pliny  the  Younger  :  Letters.— The  principal  object 

of  this  course  and  of  Course  29,  aside  from 
the  necessary  study  of  the  language,  will  be  to 
present  a  picture  of  life  and  manners  at  Rome 
under  the  Early  Empire. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  9:30 
Professor  Abbott 

16.  Lucretius.— A   study,  chiefly  literary,  of  the  De 

Rerum  Natura,  and  of  the  transmission  and 
original  form  of  the  poem. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  12:00 
Professor  Hendrickson 

17.  Horace :   Satires  and   Epistles.  —  Attention   will 

be  especially  directed  upon  the  construction 
of  these  poems  and  upon  Horace's  philosophy 
of  life.  The  members  of  the  course  will  also  be 
trained  in  reading  hexameter  verse. 

Professor  Hendrickson 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

18.  Tacitus.  — In    this   course  selections    from    the 

Annates  or  Historiae  will  be  read,  with  special 
regard  to  content  and  style.  A  study  will  be 
made  of  the  political  and  social  conditions  of 
the  times,  and  of  the  main  characteristics  of 
the  author's  style. 

Associate  Professor  Laing 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

19.  Seneca:  Selections  from  the  Prose  Writings. — 

The  selections  will  exhibit  Seneca's  philosophi- 
cal and  religious  views,  and  the  literary  charac- 
teristics of  the  school  of  writing  which  he 
represents.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30 

Professor  Chandler 

20.  Plautus. — The  course  will  deal,  on  the  literary  side, 

with  plot,  character-drawing,  diction,  and  style  ; 
on  the  linguistic  side,  with  vocabulary,  metrical 
treatment,  and  ante-classical  forms  and  con- 
structions. It  will  thus  form  a  suitable  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  Colloquial  Latin,  and 
to  the  historical  and  comparative  study  of 
Latin  Syntax.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 

Professor  Abbott 

21.  Catullus. —  The  principal  work  of  this  course  will 

be  an  intensive  study  of  the  poems  of  Catullus, 
the  greater  part  of  whose  writings  will  be  read 
in  class.  The  reading  will  be  supplemented  by 
lectures  on  the  development  of  lyric  poetry. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  2:00 
Associate  Professor  Laing 

22.  Terence.  —  At  least  four  of  the  plays  will  be  read, 

with  special  reference  to  their  dramatic  form,  to 
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the  structure  of  the  verse,  and  to  scenic  antiqui- 
ties. Some  attention  will  also  be  given  to  collo- 
quial and  archaic  forms  and  constructions. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  8:00 
Dr.  Bechtbl 

23.  The  Minor  Augustan  Poets.— The  minor  works  of 

Ovid  together  with  Propertius  and  Tibullus. 
Associate  Professor  Miller 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

24.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Virgil. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Associate  Professor  Miller 

25.  Virgil:  "TheGeorgics;"  Tibullus  and  Propertius. 

The  work  in  Virgil  will  deal  with  the  history  of 
didactic  poetry,  with  Virgil's  diction  and  his 
treatment  of  the  hexameter,  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Georgics  and  with  their  religious  and 
patriotic  temper.  Sufficient  selections  will  be 
read  from  Tibullus  and  Propertius  to  exhibit 
the  place  and  consequence  of  these  poets  in  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  Augustan 
literature.  Professor  Chandler 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-81 

27.  Virgil:  Aeneid,  Books  VII-XII,— This  course  pre- 

supposes a  considerable  familiarity  with  Virgil  on 
the  part  of  the  student.  It  is,  in  the  tirst  place, 
a  rapid  reading-course,  covering  the  ground 
mentioned  in  the  title;  in  the  second  place,  it 
will  include  a  topical  study  of  several  great 
themes  connected  with  the  Aeneid.  Each  stu- 
dent will  be  expected  to  select  a  special  topic 
for  investigation,  upon  which  he  will  prepare  a 
paper  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor. 
Associate  Professor  Miller 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

28.  Tacitus  and  Suetonius.  —  The  object  of  the  course 

will  be  as  much  historical  as  literary.  Collateral 
reading  in  modern  histories  of  Rome  will  accom- 
pany the  study  of  the  authors. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Professor  Chandler 

29.  Juvenal. — The  main  object  of  the  course  will  be  as 

described  under  Course  15  above ;  but,  in  addi- 
tion, much  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  accu- 
rate and  intelligent  rendering  of  the  verse. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Dr.  Bechtel 

30.  Latin  Hymns  and  Christian  Prose. —  The  two  ob- 

jects of  the  course  are  to  present  a  view  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  tendencies  of  the  centuries 
immediately  following  the  decadence  of  pagan 


literature,  and  to  give  some  acquaintance  with 
the  development  of  later  Latin  on  the  side  of 
vocabulary,  syntax,  and  general  style. 

Professor  Chandler 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

31.  The  Historical  Development  of  Roman  Oratory.— 

The  course  will  take  up  the  remains  of  the  early 
orators  in  Valerius  Maximus,  Aulus  Gellius, 
Macrobius,  and  others,  and  will  also  include 
selections  from  Cicero's  Orations  and  the  Pane- 
gyric of  Pliny.  The  Brutus  of  Cicero  will  be  used 
as  a  general  guide;  and  passages  from  the  Orator 
and  De  Oratore  of  Cicero,  the  Dialogue  of 
Tacitus,  and  the  Institutes  of  Quintilian  will 
serve  as  additional  commentary. 

Professor  Chandler 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

32.  Seneca  :  The  Tragedies. —  The  history  of  tragedy 

will  be  traced  through  the  extant  fragments ;  and 
an  examination  into  the  sources  of  the  tragedies 
will  be  made.  The  greater  part  of  the  course, 
however,  will  be  devoted  to  the  tragedies  of 
Seneca. 

Associate  Professor  Miller 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

33.  Later  Epic  Poetry.  —  The   course  will  be  based 

on  Lucan,  Silius  Italicus,  and  Statins.  Their 
subjects  and  literary  methods  will  be  discussed, 
and  in  particular  the  relation  which  their  epics 
bear  to  the  Aeneid. 

Professor  Abbott 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

34.  The  Historical   Development    of   Roman  Satire, 

Followed  by  a  Detailed  Study  of  Persius. — 
In  this  course  the  development  of  Satire  will  be 
traced  by  the  aid  of  the  extant  fragments, 
through  EnniuB,  Lucilius,  and  Varro,  to  Horace. 
Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  fragments 
of  Lucilius  and  of  the  Menippean  Satires  of 

Varro. 

Associate  Professor  Miller 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

35.  Quintilian,  Book  X.—  Introductory  lectures  on  the 

principles  and  technique  of  ancient  literary 
criticism,  followed  by  a  detailed  study  of  the 
character  and  sources  of  the  literary  criticism 
in  the  work  named. 

Professor  Hendbickson 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

36.  Cicero  :    The  Philosophical  Works.  —  Selections 

will  be  read  from  the  De  Finibus,  the  Academica, 
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and  the  Be  Natura  Deorura,  with  reference  both 
to  the  philosophical  content  and  to  style. 

Professor  Chandler 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

37.  Roman  Thought  concerning  the  Future  State  of 

the  Soul:  I,  Studied  from  the  Literature.^Cice- 
ro's  Tusculan  Disputations,  Book  I,  is  made  the 
basis  for  the  study.  In  addition,  passages  bear- 
ing upon  the  subiect  will  be  read  from  other 
philosophical  works  of  Cicero,  and  from  his 
Letters;  also  from  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Horace, 
Seneca,  and  other  authors. 

Associate  Professor  Miller 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

37A.  Roman  Thought  concerning  the  Future  State  of 
the  Soul:  II,  Studied  from  the  Inscriptions. — 
The  Roman  sepulchral  inscriptions,  as  collected 
in  BQcheler's  Carmina  Latina  Epigraphica, 
will  be  used  as  material. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 
Associate  Professor  Miller 

38.  Teachers'   General    Training    Course.  — Pronun- 

ciation and  the  reading  of  prose  and  verse. 
Rapid  survey  of  the  syntax  of  the  cases,  moods, 
and  tenses,  and  of  the  principles  of  Latin  order, 
in  connection  especially  with  the  authors  read  in 
the  high  school.  Exercises  in  the  application 
of  these  principles  in  acquiring  the  power  of 
reading.  Mj.     Spring  Quarter ;  8:30 

Professor  Hale 

39.  Course  for  Teachers. — This  is  not  a  pedagogical 

course,  but  it  is  intended  to  supplement  the  more 
specific  courses  named  below.  In  it  certain  funda- 
mental subjects,  with  which  all  teachers  should 
have  a  general  acquaintance,  will  be  taken  up. 
Such  topics  will  be  discussed  as  the  relation  of 
the  several  6elds  of  classical  study  to  one  an- 
other ;  the  transmission  and  reconstruction  of 
classical  texts;  the  formation  and  use  of  a  criti- 
cal apparatus ;  the  evidence  bearing  on  certain 
difficult  points  in  pronunciation  ;  the  structure 
of  the  common  verses,  with  practical  exercises 


in  reading  them ;  the  making  of  a  lexicon;  the 
historical  sources  for  a  given  period,  and  the 
method  to  be  employed  in  testing  their  credi- 
bility. 

Professor  Abbott 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 
40,  41.  Teachers'  Training  Course. — A  study  of  the 
work  of  one  of  the  four  years  of  the  high  school, 
conducted  partly  through  the  instruction  of  a 
class  of  young  students  in  the  University  High 
School,  and  partly  through  informal  lectures 
and  the  discussion  of  assigned  material  in  the 
subject-matter  of  the  course.  Members  of  the 
course  will  from  time  to  time  take  part  in  the 
instruction  of  the  University  High  School  class. 
The  course  will  generally  be  given  for  two 
Quarters,  but  may  be  elected  by  University 
students  for  either  Quarter,  or  for  both. 

Professor  Hale 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

43.  Teachers'  Training  Course. —  A  study,  through  a 

single  Quarter,  of  one  of  the  authors  taught  in 
the  high  school.  The  work  will  be  supple- 
mented from  time  to  time  by  visits  to  the  corre- 
sponding classes  in  the  University  High  School. 
Associate  Professor  Miller 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

44.  Martial.  —  Considerable    portions  of  the    author 

will  be  read  and  studied  with  reference  to  his 
literary  art  and  as  portraying  the  state  of  Roman 
society  under  the  Early  Empire. 

Professor  Chandler 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

45.  The  Influence  of  Classical  Mythology  on  English 

Poetry. — The  myths  themselves  will  be  studied 
from  all  the  more  available  sources,  with  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses  as  the  main  source.  Repre- 
sentative English  poets  will  then  be  examined 
in  order  to  determine  the  extent  and  method  of 
their  use  of  classical  mythology. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Associate  Professor  Milleb 
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XIII.     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

KARL  PIETSCH,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Philology. 

THOMAS  ATKINSON  JENKINS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French  Philology. 

GEORGE  CARTER  HOWLAND,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Italian  Philology. 

ELIZABETH  WALLACE,  S.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French  Literature. 

HIRAM  PARKER  WILLIAMSON,  A.M.,  Assistant  Prof essor  of  French. 

THEODORE  LEE  NEPF.  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  French. 

RALPH  EMERSON  HOUSE,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 

HENRI  CHARLES  EDOUARD  DAN\Y),  A..^.,  Instructor  in  French. 

EARLE  BROWNELL  BABCOCK,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 


I.    Courses  in  French  Language 


For  the  Junior  Colleges 
(Class  work  is  conducted  in  French) 

Note  1. — Courses  1  and  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  should  be  taken  in 
consecutive  quarters  and  in  that  order. 

Note  2. — Students  who  begin  their  litudy  of  French  in  the 
University  will  begin  with  Course  1.  Those  who  receive  credit 
for  one  unit  of  French  on  admission  will  begin  with  Course  3; 
those  who  receive  credit  for  two  units  will  begin  with  Course  5; 
those  who  receive  credit  for  three  units  will  begin  with  Course 
7,  8,  10,  or  11. 

Note  3. — Courses  1  and  2  are  to  be  taken  in  successive 
quarters. 

1.  Elementary  French, — The  two  Majors  of  Courses 

1  and  2  are  to  be  taken  in  consecutive  Quarters. 
Summer  Quarter — 
Sees,  a  and  h;  9:00 

Dr.  Nepf  and  Mr. 

Autumn  Quarter — 
Sees,  a,  h  (Men);  8:30  and  11:00 
Sees,  c,  d  [Women);  8:30  and  11:00 

Assistant  Pkofessor  Wallace 
Mr.  House 

Mr. 

Assistant  Professor  Williamson 
Winter  Quarter — 
Sees,  a,  b  (Men);  9:30  and  12:00 
Sees,  c,  d  (Women);  9:30  and  12:00 

Mr.  Babcock  and  Mr.  House 

2.  Elementary  French. — (Continued). 

Summer  Quarter ;  8:00  Mr. 

Autumn  Quarter;  9:30  Mr.  House 

Winter  Quarter — 
Sees,  a,  b  (Men,);    8:30  and  11:00 
Sees,  c,  d  (Women);  8:30  and  11:00 

Mr.  House 

Mr. 

Assistant  Professor  Williamson 
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Spring  Quarter — 
Sees,  a,  b  (Men);  8:30  and  12: 00 
Sees,  c,  d  ( Women);  8:30  and  12:00 
Mr.  House  and  Mr. 


.3.  Intermediate  French. —  Grammar,  composition, 
and  reading.  Texts  for  the  year  1907-8  will  be 
selected  from  the  following  list :  Le  Voyage  de 
Monsieur  Perrichon;  La  Poudre  aux  yeux; 
Mon  Oncle  et  mon  Cur6;  Les  Contes  Fantas- 
tiques;  Colomba;  Sans  Famille;  Le  Crim^ 
de  Sylvestre  Bonnard;  Le  Livre  de  Mon  Ami; 
Le  Pays  de  France  (Foncin);  Le  Tour  de  la 
France  (Bruno).  Mj.    Every  Quarter 

Summer  Quarter;  10:.30  Mr. 

Autumn  Quarter — 
Sec.  a  (Men);  9:30 

Assistant  Professor  Williamson 

Sec.  b  (TTomen);  9:30  Dr.  Neff 

Winter  Quarter;  9:30  Mr.  Babcock 

Spring  Quarter — 

Sec.  a  (Men);  8:30 

Assistant  Professor  Williamson 

Sec.  b  (Women);  8:30 

Mr. 

Sec.  c;  11:00 

Assistant  Professor  Williamson 

4.  Advanced  French. — Idioms,  synonyms,  diction. 
Characteristic  French  prose  and  poetry  form  a 
basis  for  more  advanced  language  study.  TextB 
for  1907-8  will  be  selected  from  the  following 
list:  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier;  Le  Monde  oft 
Von  s'ennuie ;  Bataille  des  Dames ;  Un  Beau 
Mariage;  Lettres  de  mon  Moulin;  Le  Petit 
Chose;  Eug&nie  Orandet. 
Summer  Quarter ;  10:30  Mr.  Babcock 

Autumn  Quarter;  8:30  Dr.  Nepf 
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Winter  Quarter ;  9:30 

Assistant  Professor  Williamson 
Spring  Quarter ;  9:30 

Assistant  Professor  Williamson 

5.  Modern  French  Verse. — A  study  of  modern  nar- 

rative and  lyric  poets.  Mj.    Every  Quarter 

Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 

Assistant  Professor  Williamson 
Winter  Quarter;  12:00 

Assistant  Professor  Williamson 
Spring  Quarter;  9:30  Mr.  Babcock 

6.  Modern  French  Prose. — A  study  of  French  dra- 

matic masterpieces  and  modern  novels. 

Mj.     Every  Quarter 
Autumn  Quarter;  11:00  Dr.  Nbfp 

Winter  Quarter ;  11:00 

Assistant  Professor  Wallace 
Spring  Quarter;  11:00  Mr.   Babcock 

For  the  Senior  Colleges 
(Prerequisite :  6  Majors) 

7.  Introduction  to  French  Literature. — A  general  view 

of  modern  French  literature.  Representative 
works  will  be  read,  partly  in  class,  partly  as  out- 
side reading.    Essay-writing. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  11:30 
Mr.  Babcock 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
Assistant  Professor  Wallace 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  Mb. 

Spring  Quarter;  Mr. 

8.  Elementary   Training    Course   in    French.— This 

course  is  recommended  as  a  prerequisite  to  the 
teaching  of  elementary  French.  It  offers  a  sys- 
tematic survey  of  French  syntax,  a  study  of  the 
essentials  of  pronunciation  and  versification, 
and  an  introduction  to  French  pedagogical  bib- 
liography. Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  9:00 

Mr.  

10.  Cours  de   Style. — Principes  gen^raux,    exercises 

pratiques  de  composition  fran^aise. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30 
Mr.  David 
II.  Courses  in  French  Literature 
For  the  Senior  Colleges 
(Prerequisite:  6  Majors) 

11.  Theatre  de  Molidre. — La  com^die  aux  temps  de 

Moli^re.  Etude  des  principales  com6dieB  et  lec- 
ture rapide  de  quelques  autres. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00 
Assistant  Professor  Wallace 


12.  Ecrivains  dassiques  du  17*  si^cle. — I,  Corneille 

et  Racine — chefs-d'oeuvre  tragiques.   II,  Pascal, 
La  Rochefoucauld,  Bossuet,  La   Bruy^re.    On 
^tudiera  alternativement  les  deux  groupes. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

13.  Ecrivains    du    18^  sidcle. — Etude    de  Marivaux, 

Beaumarchais,  Bernardin  de  St,  Pierre,  A. 
Ch^nier,  Voltaire.  Ann^e  1908-9:  Etude  de 
Regnard,  Le  Sage,  Voltaire,  Rousseau. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter  ;  11:00 
Mr.  David 

14.  Ecrivains    de    I'EcoIe    romantique. — V.    Hugo, 

Lamartine,  Vigny,  Musset,  Alexandre  Dumas, 
G.  Sand,  etc. — oeuvres  caracteristiques. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  11:00 
Assistant  Professor  Wallace 

15.  Ecrivains  Franijais  depuis  1850. — Critiques,  pontes, 

romanciers — lectures  choisies. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Dr.  Nefp 

Advanced  Senior  College  Electiues 
(Prerequisite:  9  Majors) 

21.  La    litt6rature    fran^aise    au      17'     sidcle. —  Les 

moralistes:  Pascal,  La  Rochefoucauld,  La 
Bruy6re.  L'^loquence  religieuse:  Bossuet  et 
Bourdaloue.  Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 

Mr.  David 

22.  La   litt6rature   fran^aise   au    IS"^   si^cle. —  Evolu- 

tion du  roman:  Le  Sage,  Provost,  J.-J.  Rous- 
seau, Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  10:30 
Mr.  David 

23.  Victor  Hugo. — Les   poesies   de  la  p^riode  d'ezil 

seront  I'objet  d'une  ^tude  sp^ciale. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  11:00 
Mb.  David 

39.  French  Literature  from  the  P16iade  to  Montaigne. 

— ^The  origins  of  Classicism  in  France. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  11:30 
Associate  Professor  Jenkins 

III.    Courses  in   Phonetics  and  the    History  of 
the  French  Language 

For  the  Senior  Colleges 
(Prerequisite :   9  Majors) 

31.  French  Phonetics. —  An  acquaintance  with  the 
elements  of  general  phonetics  is  considered 
essential  to  sound  linguistic  work,  while  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish   sounds  is  undoubtedly  a  great    help  in 
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teaching  French  pronunciation.  The  works  of 
Vietor,  Passy,  Rousselot,  etc. 

Mj.   Winter  Quarter;  8:30 
Associate  Professor  Jenkins 

53.  History  of  the  French  Language.  —  A  descriptive 

course  on  the  origin  and  general  history  of 
standard  French,  intended  also  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  methods  used  in  historical  grammar. 
Nyrop,  Grammaire  historique,  I  (2feme  ^d.). 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 
Associate  Professor  Jenkins 
IV.   Courses  in  Italian  and  Spanish 
For  the  Senior  Colleges 
51.  Elementary  Italian. — GranJgent's    Grammar,  se- 
lected readings.        Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30 
Assistant  Professor  Howland 

54.  Intermediate  Italian. — Modern  Novels  and  come- 

dies. Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  9:30 

Assistant  Professor  Howland 
59.  Dante. — II  Purgatorio  (Scartazzini's  edition). 
Primarily  for  graduates. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter;  8:00 
Assistant  Professor  Howland 
71.  Elementary  Spanish. — Giese,  A    First   Spanish 
Book  and  Reader. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  8:00 

Mr.  Espinosa 
Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  2:00 
Mr. 


74.  Intermediate  Spanish. — Advanced  grammar  and 
composition;  reading  of  modern  novels  and 
dramas.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  9:00 

Mr.  Espinosa 
Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  2:00 
Associate  Professor  Pietsch 

79.  Spanish  Classics. — The  life  and  works  of  Cer- 
vantes. Selected  dramas  of  Lope  de  Vega  and 
Calderon.  These  subjects  are  treated  alter- 
nately.   Primarily  for  Graduates. 

Spring  Quarter;  2:00 
Associate  Professor  Pietsch 


95. 


The  Contemporary  Drama.  —  Studies  in  the  dra- 
matic literature  of  Europe  and  America  at  the 
present  day  with  special  reference  to  the  treat- 
ment of  social  problems  and  the  development  of 
dramatic  technique.  Ibsen,  Strindberg,  Suder- 
mann,  Hauptmann,  Maeterlinck,  Lavedan,  D'An- 
nunzio,  Galdos,  Benevente,  Shaw,  Pinero,  and 
others  will  be  the  subjects  of  lectures  and  class 
discussion.  A  fair  reading  knowledge  of  French 
and  German  is  prerequisite  for  those  who  take 
the  course  for  credit. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  3:00 
Associate  Professor  Lovett 
Assistant  Professor  Wallacb 
Assistant  Professor  SchOtzb 


jTjf:    the  department  of  German ic  languages  and 

literatures 


OFFICERS  OF   INSTRUCTION 

STARR  WILLARD  CUTTING,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and 

Literatures. 
*HANS  M.  SCHMIDT- WARTENBERG,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 
PAUL  OSKAR  KERN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 
FRANCIS  ASBURY  WOOD,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 
PHILIP  SCHUYLER  ALLEN.  Ph.D.,  As.-iistant  Professor  of  German  Literature. 
MARTIN  SCHUTZE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  Literature. 
ADOLF  CHARLES  von  NOE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German  Literature. 
CHARLES  GOETTSCH,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German. 
JOHN  JACOB  MEYER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  German. 
HANS  ERNST  GRONOW,  A.B.,  Associate  in  German. 
JACOB  HAROLD  HEINZELMAN,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  German. 


•On  leave  of  absence. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

Courses  1  and  2  correspond  to  the  first,  Courses  3  and  4  to  the  second,  and  Courses  5  and  6  to  the  third 
unit  of  entrance  German. 

Students  who  have  passed  in  Courses  1-6  inclusively,  or  who  have  taken  three  years  of  German  elsewhere, 
are  advised  to  continue  their  work  in  German  by  electing  Courses  21  and  22  or  their  equivalent.  Those  who  wish 
to  secure  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  as  qualified  to  teach  the  language  should  early  take  Course  11. 
The  remaining  Senior  College  courses  are  open  to  free  election. 

A  Senior  College  Scholarship  in  German  is  annually  awarded  in  June  to  a  student  who  has  received  the 
Junior  College  certificate  within  the  year  then  ending  (October  to  July).  The  award  is  based  upon  :  (a)  the 
completion  of  the  required  Junior  College  German,  including  Courses  XIV,  4,  5,  6,  with  grade  not  lower  than 
B ;  and  (6)  a  written  and  oral  examination,  to  be  conducted  in  German,  on  some  work  to  be  announced  each 
year  by  this  Department.  This  work  is  for  the  year  1907-8:  "Heinrich  von  Kleist's  Michael  Kohlhaas" 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.).    Candidates  will  consult  the  Departmental  Examiner  concerning  such  examinations. 

A  Graduate  Scholarship  in  German  is  annually  awarded  in  June  to  a  student  who  has  received  the  Bache- 
lor's degree  within  the  year  then  ending  (October  to  July).  This  award  is  based  :  (a)  upon  the  completion  of 
at  least  eight  Senior  College  majors,  including  Course  XIV,  11 ;  and  (b)  a  written  and  oral  examination  to  be 
conducted  in  German,  on  some  theme  to  be  announced  each  year  by  the  Department.  The  theme  for  the 
year  1907-8  will  be  "The  Peculiarities  of  Metre,  Style,  and  Content  in  Goethe's  Storm-andStress  Lyrics." 
Candidates  will  consult  the  Departmental  Examiner  concerning  such  examinations. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


I.    JuNioK  College  Courses 

1.  Elementary  Course  in  German. —  The  two  Majors 
of  Courses  1  and  2  are  to  be  taken  in  successive 
quarters. 
1.  Mj.    Every  Quarter 

Summer  Quarter;  8:30  Mr.  Gronow 

Autumn  Quarter — 


Sec.  a,  8:30 

Dr.  Goettsch 

Sec.  6,  8:30 

Mr.  Heinzelmajt 

Sec.  c,  8:30 

Mr.  Gronow 

Sec.  d,  8:30 

Dr.  VON  Nob 

Winter  Quarter — 

Sec.  a,  8:30 

Dr.  Goettsoh 

Sec.  6,  8:30 

Mr.  Heinzelman 

Sec.  c,  8:30       Assistant  Professor  Kern 

Spring  Quarter;  8:30 

Professor  Cutting 

Mj.    Every  Quarter 

Summer  Quarter;  9:30 

Mr.  Gronow 

Autumn  Quarter — 

Sec.  a,    8:30 

Mb.  Heinzglman 

Sec.  b,    9:30 

Dr.  Meyeb 

Winter  Quarter — 

Sec.  a,    9:30 

Dr.  Goettsch 

Sec.  6,   8:30 

Mr.  Heinzelman 

Sec.  c,    8:30 

Mb.  Gronow 

Spring  Quarter;  9:30 

Dk.  von  Noe 

Winter  Quarter  Dr.  Meyer 

Spring  Quarter  Dr.  Goettsch 

Elementary  German  Composition.— The  essential 
feature  of  the  student's  work  in  this  course  is 
the  oral  and  written  reproduction  of  easy  prose, 
with  variations  along  a  widening  range  of  syntax 
and  idiom.    (Freie  Beproduktion.) 

Mj.    Every  Quarter 


Mr.  Heinzelman 

Dr.  Goettsch 

Mr.  Gkonow 

Dr.  Meyer 

The  special  purpose  of 


Intermediate  German. — This  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  2,  devoted  to  inductive  reading  of 
modern  prose.  Mj.    Every  Quarter  ;  9:30 

Summer  Quarter  Mr.  Heinzelman 

Autumn  Quarter  Mb.  Gronow 


Summer  Quarter 
Autumn  Quarter 
Winter  Quarter 
Spring  Quarter 
Modern  Prose  Readings 

this  course  is  to  afiford,  through  the  study  of 
moderately  diflBcult  interesting  prose,  systematic 
drill  in  word-composition,  word-derivation,  the 
relationship  of  English  and  German  words,  and 
the  principles  of  elementary  syntax. 

Mj.     Every  Quarter;  11:00 

Mb.  Heinzelman 

Dr.  Goettsch 

Db.  von  Noe 

De.  Meyer 

6.  German  Plays. —  Reading  and  discussion  of  se- 
lected modern  plays  introduces  the  student 
to  an  attractive  form  of  German  literature,  and 
imparts  to  him  an  appreciation  and  control  of 
a  wealth  of  German  idiom  in  common  use. 

Mj.    Every  Quarter;  11:00 
Summer  Quarter  Mb.  Gbonow 

Autumn  Quarter  Dr.  Meykb 


Summer  Quarter 
Autumn  Quarter 
Winter  Quarter 
Spring  Quarter 
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Winter  Quarter 
Spring  Quarter 


Dk.  von  Noe 
Dr.  von  Noe 


II.  Senior  College  Courses 
Group  a.  rhetoric 
11.  Aufs^tze  und  StiltJbungen. — Oral  and  written 
criticism  of  brief  daily  themes  upon  subjecte 
suggested  by  the  instructor.  Freie  Reproduk- 
tion.  Discussion  of  German  synonyms,  the 
more  difficult  principles  of  syntax,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  style.  Open  to  Graduate  students  upon 
consultation  with  the  instructor. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter  ;  8: 30 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 
Assistant  Professor  Kern 

Group  B.  Courses  in  Literature 
(a)  Lower  Senior 
21,  22.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  German  Litera- 
ture.— Informal  talks  in  German  about  the  main 
movements  and  products  of  the  national  litera- 
ture, supplemented  by  assigned  readings  and 
quizzes.  2Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  11:00 

Winter  Quarter;  1100 
Dr.  Meyer 

23.  Glimpses  of  German  Life  and  Culture. — Talks  in 

German  on  the  Germany  of  today  considered 
from  the  geographical,  historical,  literary,  and 
cultural  points  of  view.  Based  on  Paszkowski's 
Lesebuch  zur  Einfuhrung  in  die  Kenntnis 
Deutschlands.  Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 

Professor  Cutting 

24.  Schiller's  Life  and  Works. — Lectures.     Thomas' 

Schiller's  Life  and  Works  and  Kiihnemann's 
Schiller.  Professor  Cutting 

'[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

26.  German  Poets  of  Patriotism  During  the  War  of 

Liberation. — A  discussion  of  the  German  people's 
share  in  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  of  the  aims 
and  hopes  of  the  intelligent  classes,  of  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  student  volunteers,  and  of  the 
expression  of  these  elements  in  contemporary 
Bong.  Winter  Quarter;  9:30 

Professor  Cutting 

27.  Goethe's  "Hermann  und  Dorothea"  and  Schiller's 

Ballads.  The  reading  of  these  pieces  will  be 
supplemented  by  some  study  and  discussion  of 
Goethe's  other  epical  writings  and  ballads. 

Assistant  Professor  Allen 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

28.  Schiller's  Later  Dramas. — A  consideration  of  the 


plots  and  characters  of  Maria  Stuart,  Die  Braut 
von  Messina,  and  Wilhelm  Tell. 

Professor  Cutting 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

30.  Kleist  and  Grillparzer. — A  reading-course  in  the 

dramatic  writings  of  these  two  great  post-classi- 
cal German  dramatists. 

Assistant  Professor  Allen 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

31.  Goethe's  "Goetz"  and  "Egmont." — Studied  as 

the  dramatic  expression  of  the  poet's  period  of 
storm  and  stress.  Dr.  von  Noe 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

32.  Goethe's  "Iphigenie"  and"Tasso." — Studied  as 

the  dramatic  expression  of  the  poet's  classical 
period.  Professor  Cutting. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

33.  Lessing's   Dramas. — Lessing's  principal  dramas 

will  be  read,  with  accompanying  lectures  upon 
Lessing's  theory  of  the  drama. 

Spring  Quarter ;  12: 00 

Assistant  Professor  Schutze 

(b)     Upper  Senior 

41.  Goethe's  Life  and  Works. — A  discussion  of  the 

principal  phases  and  generalcultural  significance 
of  Goethe's  activity.  Lectures,  assigned  read- 
ing, and  reports. 

Assistant  Professor  ScHtJTZE 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

42.  Heine's  Prose  and  Poetry. — Reading  of  the  Reise- 

bilder  and  the  Buch  der  Lieder  will  be  accom- 
panied by  investigation  of  the  poet's  sources  and 
literary  technique. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter;  11:30 
Assistant  Professor  Allen 

43.  German  Short  Story. — A  study  of  its  origin  and 

its  development  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
(Kleist,  Eichendorff,  Hoffmann,  Riehl,  Storm, 
C  F.  Meyer,  Keller,  Pontane,  Wildenbruch.) 

Spring  Quarter;  8:30 
Dr.  von  Noe 
45.  German  Lyrical  Poetry. — Selected  poems  will  be 
read  in  class  and  discussed  with  reference  to 
the  relations  between  the  general  cultural 
development  and  the  lyrical  poetry  of  Germany; 
to  the  personalities  of  individual  poets,  and  to 
the  development  of    lyrical  forms.     Lectures 

and  reports. 

Assistant  Professor  ScHtJTZE 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 
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46.  Lessing's  Later  Dramas. — A  presentation  of  the 

salient  features  of  Lessing's  dramatic  theory,  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  the  plots  and 
characters  of  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Emilia 
Oalotti,  and  Nathan  der  Weise. 

Professor  Cutting 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

47.  Goethe's  Dramas. — A  study  of  the  development  of 

Goethe  as  a  dramatist. 

Assistant  Professor  ScHtJTZE 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

48.  Goethe's  Storm-and-Stress  Period. — The  political, 

social,  educational,  and  literary  protest  against 
tradition,  precedent,  and  the  existing  state  of 
things,  characteristic  of  the  last  third  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  Germany,  with  Goethe's 
share  in  the  movement  as  revealed  in  his  writ- 
ings. Professor  Cutting 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

49.  Goethe's   Period  of  Classical  Sympathies. — The 

influence  upon  Goethe  of  surroundings,  occupa- 
tion, and  friendship,  in  the  direction  of  sim- 
plicity, regularity,  and  repose,  studied  in  con- 
nection with  Iphigenie,  Tasso,  and  Hermann 
und  Dorothea.  Professor  Cutting 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

50.  Schiller's    Early    Dramas. — A   consideration    of 

Schiller's  dramatic  expression  of  the  storm-and- 
stress  spirit  in  his  plays  Die  Rduber,  Fiesko,  and 
Kabale  und  Liebe. 

Professor  Cutting 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8J 

62.  Schiller's  "  Wallenstein." — Discussion  of  the 
causes,  course,  and  effects  upon  Europe,  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  of  the  political  and  social 
background  of  the  picture  presented  in  this  dra- 
matic trilogy,  and  of  the  real  Wallenstein  as  com- 
pared with  Schiller's  idealized  hero,  accompa- 
nies the  reading  of  the  text. 

Assistant  Professor  Kern 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

53.  Grillparzer's  Dramas. — A  careful  study  of  these 
dramas  as  examples  of  literary  art,  and  as 
organic  expressions  of  Grillparzer's  develop- 
ment and  of  the  important  factors  in  the  culture 
of  his  time. 

Assistant  Professor  Schutze 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 


54.  Contemporary  German  Dramas.  —  Interpretative 

readings  of  representative  modern  dramas. 

Assistant  Professor  ScntJTZB 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

55.  Survey  of  German  Literature  of  the  Last  Thirty 

Years. —  Chiefly  a  study  of  the  drama  and  of 
lyrical  poetry.        Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  12:00 
Assistant  Professor  Schutze 

56.  The  Classical  Period  in  German   Literature,  — 

The  subject  of  the  course  is  the  development 
and  significance  of  the  classical  Ideal  of  Human- 
ity, as  embodied  in  the  principal  literary  prod- 
ucts of  this  period. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  12:00 
Assistant  Professor  Schutze 
Gkoup  C.    Courses  for  teachers 

Upper  Senior  and  Graduate 

81.  History  of  the  German  Language. — There  is  a 
growing  conviction  that  at  least  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  historic  development  of 
German  is  a  necessity  for  the  intelligent 
teaching  of  the  spoken  idiom.  The  course 
is  arranged  with  regard  to  the  special  needs  of 
the  teacher  in  the  classroom.  The  lectures  will 
be  based  upon  Behaghel's  Deutsche  Sprache, 
with  frequent  reference  to  the  best  known 
school  grammars.  An  acquaintance  with  the 
older  periods  of  German,  though  desirable,  is 
not  required.     Open  to  Graduate  students. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter;  9:30 
Assistant  Professor  Kern 
(See  announcements  of  the  School  of  Education) 
The  attention  of  students  in  Germanics  is  especially 
called  to  Course  XIII,  31,  French  Phonetics. 


95.  The  Contemporary  Drama. —  Studies  in  the  dra- 
matic literature  of  Europe  and  America  at  the 
present  day  with  special  reference  to  the  treat- 
ment of  social  problems  and  the  development 
of  dramatic  technique.  Ibsen.  Strindberg, 
Sudermann,  Hauptmann,  Maeterlinck,  Lavedan, 
D'Annunzio,  Galdos,  Benevente,  Shaw,  Pinero, 
and  others  will  be  the  subjects  of  lectures  and 
class  discussion.  A  fair  reading  knowledge  of 
French  and  German  is  prerequisite  for  those 
who  take  the  course  for  credit. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  3:00 
Associate  Professor  Lovett 
Assistant  Professor  Wallace 
Assistant  Professor  ScHt)TZE 
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XV.     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

OFFICERS  OP    INSTRUCTION 

JOHN  MATTHEWS  MANLY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  English. 

WILLIAM  CLEAVER  WILKINSON,  D.D.,  Professor  (Emeritus)  of  Poetry  and  Criticism. 

WILLIAM  DABNALL  MacCLINTOCK,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English. 

ROBERT  HERRICK,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English. 

FRANCIS  ADELBERT  BLACKBURN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

ALBERT  HARRIS  TOLMAN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

MYRA  REYNOLDS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

FREDERIC  IVES  CARPENTER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

ROBERT  MORSS  LOVETT,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

*WILLIAM  VAUGHN  MOODY,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

JAMES  WEBER  LINN,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

HENRY  PORTER  CHANDLER,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

PERCY  HOLMES  BOYNTON,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

EDITH  FOSTER  FLINT,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

DAVID  ALLAN  ROBERTSON,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

JAMES  FINCH  ROYSTER,  A.B.,  Associate  in  English. 

ALBERT  ELLSWORTH  HILL,  A.B.,  Associate  in  English. 

THOMAS  ALBERT  KNOTT,  A.B.,  Associate  in  English. 

CARL  HENRY  GRABO,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  English. 


LINDSAY  TODD  DAMON,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English,  Brown  University  (Summer  Quarter,  1907). 

EDWIN  ALMIRON  GREENLAW,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English,  Adelphi  College  (Summer  Quarter,  1907). 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  Junior  Colleges.— Course  1  is  required  of  all  leges:  4,  5,  6,  9,  10,  21,  22,  28,  31.  42,  43,  44,  46,  47, 48, 72 

students  in  the  first  quarter  of  residence.    Course  3  is  75, 80, 85, 95, 87  A,  B,  90, 130, 160.   The  following,  though 

required  of  all  students  having  nine  majors  of  credit,  intended  primarily  for   Graduate  students,  may  be 

It    must  be  taken  before   admission  to  the  Senior  taken  by  Senior  College  students  who  have  shown 

Colleges.  marked  ability  in  English  work:  7, 23, 33, 34, 62, 70  A,  B, 

Students  in  the  Junior  Colleges  have  the  following  74,  84,  88,  91, 102.    It  is  recommended  that  the  Senior 

privileges  of  election:  (a)  Courses  40,  40  A,  B,  and  41  College  student  elect  his  first  courses  from  the  fol- 

are  open  to  all.     (6)  Courses  28,  46,  47,  48  are  open  to  lowing:  4,  9, 10,  28,  31,  46,  47,  48,  160. 

those  who  have  passed  Courses  1,  3,  and  40   (or  40  A    special    Graduate    Scholarship    in    English    is 

A,  B).  annually  awarded  on  July  1  to  a   student  who  has 

A  Senior  College  Scholarship  in  English  is  annually  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  from  the  University 

awarded  on  July  1  to  a  student  who  has  received  the  of  Chicago  within  the  year  then  ending.    The  award 

Junior  College  certificate  within  the  year  then  ending,  is  based  upon  (1)  standing  in  the  courses  in  English 

The  award  is  based  upon  (1)  standing  in  the  courses  taken,    which  must  include   at  least  three   electiv* 

taken,  which  must  include  Courses  1, 3, 40  (or  40  A,  B)  majors  in  the  Senior  Colleges;  and  (2)  a  special  exami- 

and  41;  and  (2)  a  special  examination  held  in  May  nation  held  in  May.    The  examination  in  1907-8  will 

upon  the  same  courses.    Application  for  more  detailed  be  upon  the  following  courses:  21,  22,  23,  42,  43,  44,  46, 

information  should   be  made    to  the    Departmental  47,  48,  160.    The  student  may  choose  any  three  of 

Examiner.  these  as  the  basis  of  his  examination.    More  detailed 

The   Senior  Colleges.^The  following  courses  are  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Departmental 

intended  primarily  for  students  in  the  Senior  Col-  Examiner. 


•Absent  on  leaye. 
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COURSES  OP 

CoTJKSES  IN  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition 
The  following  courses  in  rhetoric  and  English 
composition  are  designed  to  provide  one  major  course 
in  English  composition  for  each  of  the  first  three  un- 
dergraduate years  and  two  majors  for  the  fourth  year. 
Students  are  advised  not  to  elect  two  majors  in  one 
year  except  in  the  case  of  Courses  5  and  6.  In  all 
these  courses  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  art  of  com- 
position rather  than  upon  a  theoretical  knowledge  of 
rhetoric.  Specified  reading  from  modern  English 
prose  is  required  in  all  undergraduate  courses. 
For  the  Junior  Colleges 

1.  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  :   Introductory 

College  Course. — Short  themes  and  exercises 
weekly.  Mj.    Every  Quarter 

Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Mb.  Royster 
Autumn  Quarter — 
Sees,  a,  c,  e  (Men) 
Sees,  h,  d,f  (Women) 
Sees,  a,  h,  c,d;  9:30 
Sees,  e  and/;  12:00 
Associate  Professor  Lotett,  Mrs.  Flint, 
Messrs.  Boynton,  Hill,  Kwott,  and  Grabo 
Winter  Quarter — 
Sec.  a  (ilfen);  9:30  Mr.  Grabo 

Sec.  h  (Women);  9:30  Mrs.  Flint 

.     Spring  Quarter;  9:30 
Mb.  Hill 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  Junior  Colleges.    Course  1 
must  be  taken  immediately  after  entrance  to  the  University. 

2.  English  Composition. — For  students  conditioned  im 

English  1.  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters; 

Tu.  and  Th.,  2:00 

Mr.  Hill 

3.  English  Composition.— Required  of  all  candidates 

for  degrees  who  have  completed  nine  majors  in 

the  Junior  Colleges,  including  English  1. 

Mj.    Every  Quarter 

Summer  Quarter;  10:30 

Mb.  Hill 
Autumn  Quarter — 

Sees,  a,  c  (Men);  11:00  Mrs.  Flint, 

Sees,  h,  d  (Women);  11:00  Messrs.  Boynton, 

Robertson,  and  Hill 

Winter  Quarter — 

Sec.  a  (Men);  11: 00  Mrs.  Flint 

Sec.  6  (W^omcn);  11:00  Mr.  Hill 

Spring  Quarter — 

Sec.  a  (Men) ;  11 :  00  Mr.  Robertson 

Sec.  6  ( Women) ;  11 :  00  Mr.  Boyntom 


INSTRUCTION 

For  the  Senior  Colleges 
4.  English    Composition.  —  Daily     and      fortnightly 
themes.     Open  to  students  who  have  passed 
English  1  and  3.  Mj.    Every  Quarter 

Summer  Quarter;  10: 30 
Assistant  Professor  Linn 
Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 
Associate  Professor  Lovett 

Winter  Quarter;  11:00 

Mr.  Boynton 
Spring  Quarter;  9:30 
Mrs.  Flint 

5, 6.  English  Composition :  Advanced  Course.  — 
Courses  5  and  6  should  be  elected  as  a  whole. 
These  courses  are  open  to  students  in  the 
Senior  Colleges  and  the  Graduate  School  who 
have  attained  a  high  grade  in  the  prescribed 
Courses  1  and  3,  or  who  otherwise  satisfy  the 
instructor  of  their  ability  to  pursue  the  work. 

2Mj 
Summer  Quarter  (English  6);  9:00 

Associate  Professor  Lovett 
Winter  and  Spring  Quartern;  11:00 
Professor  Herrick 
7.     Rhetoric  and  Composition  for  Teachers. — (1)  The 
writing   and    the   criticism  of  themes,  with  a 
study  of  the  principles  of  structure ;  (2)  a  study 
of  textbooks  and  methods  of  teaching  English 
composition  in  secondary  schools.    Students  in 
this  course  should  have  had  experience  in  teach- 
ing English  composition. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Professor  Damon 

9.  Argumentation. — The  work  consists  of  the  prepa- 

ration each  Quarter  of  three  briefs  and  three 
forensics.  In  the  case  of  a  student  who  is  tak- 
ing Course  10  the  subjects  of  the  forensics  will 
be  the  same  as  those  of  the  debates  in  which  he 
appears  as  principal.  With  the  consent  of  the 
instructor  this  course  may  be  elected  for  two 
quarters. 

2M.     2  hrs.  a  week.      Winter  and    Spring 
Quarters.  Wed.  and  Fri.,  3:00. 

Mr.  Chandler 

10.  Oral  Debates. — Training  in  public  speaking.    Dis- 

cussion of  topics  in  representative  fields  of 
thought :  economics,  politics,  literature,  educa- 
tion, and  other  subjects.  Criticisms  by  mem- 
bers of  the  departments  in  whose  fields  lie  the 
subjects  for  discussion. 
2M.      Winter  and   Spring  Quarters.      Mon. 
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3:00-6:00,  and  one  other    hour    to    be    deter- 
mined. 

Me.  Chandler 
Prerequisites:     English    1    and   3    or    their 
equivalents. 

Courses  in  the  English  Language 

21.  Old  English:  Elementary  Course. —  Grammar  and 

easy  reading — Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter  ;  8:00 
Mr.  Royster 
Autumn  Quarter;  2:00 
Mr.  Knott 

22.  Old  English  (continued). — Readings  in  prose  and 

the  easier  poetry,  with  review  of  the  grammar. 
Mj.     Winter  Quarter  ;  2  :  00 
Mr.  Knott 

23.  Old  English:    Poetry.  —  Reading  of  the  Beowulf 

with  study  of  meter  and  of  the  literary  charac- 
teristics of  Old  English  poetry. 

M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  2:30 
Professor  Greenlaw 
Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  2:00 
Associate  Professor  Blackburn 
28.     Chaucer :    The  Canterbury   Tales. —  An    intro- 
ductory course  for  students  who  have  had  no 
training  in  Middle  English. 

Mj.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  1:30 
Professor  Greenlaw 
Autumn  Quarter;  3:00 
Professor  Manly 
31.  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Language. — The 
purpose  of  the  course  is  to  give  students  some 
conception  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  modern 
philological  study;  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
large  results  of  linguistic  science  and  the  rela- 
tions of  these  to  the  general  history  of  civiliza- 
tion; and  to  arouse  interest  in  all  questions  of 
the  life   and    growth    of    human    speech.    No 
special    linguistic  training  is  necessary  for  ad- 
mission to  the  course. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  3:00 
Professor  Manly 

33.  English  Grammar  for  Teachers. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  1:30 
Associate  Professor  Tolman 

34.  The  History  of  the  English  Language. — Open  to 

students  who  have  taken  English  21  and  28. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

CooBSHS  IN  Modern  English  Literature 

For  the  Junior  Colleges 

40.  An  Introduction  to  English  Literature. — Required 


readings  arranged  chronologically  to  reflect  the 
historical   development   of   English    literature. 
Study  of  literary  forms,  prose  style,  and  versifi- 
cation. 
Winter  Quarter  : 

Sec.  a  (Men);  9:30 

Associate  Professor  Lovett 

Sec.  6  (Women);  9:30  Mr.  Robertson 

Spring  Quarter: 

Sec.  a  (Men);   9:30  Mr.  Boynton 

Sec.  6  (PFomen);    9:30  Mr.  Gbabo 

Prerequisite :  English  1. 

40A,  40B.  An   Introduction  to  English   Literature. — 
Long  course. 

2  Mj.  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters;  9:. 30 
Associate  Professor  Reynolds 
Either  major  of  this  course  may  be  substituted  for 
Mj.  40,  and  elective  credit  is  given  for  the  other  major. 
But  it  is  not  desirable  for  students  to  take  40A  unless 
they  plan  to  take  40B  as  well,  and  40A  or  its  equiva- 
lent is  a  prerequisite  for  40B. 

Prerequisite:  English  1  with  high  credit. 

41.  Shakspere. — The  reading  and    interpretation  of 

representative  plays.  Mj 

Summer  Quarter;  2:30 

Mr.  Robertson 
Winter  Quarter;  12:00 
,  Mr.  Knott 

Spring  Quarter;  12:00 
Associate  Professor  Tolman 

For  the  Senior  Colleqes 
Courses  42-48  cover  with  some  minuteness  the  his- 
tory of  Euglish  literature  from  the  beginning  of  the 
modern  period  down  to  the  present  time.    They  need 
not  be  taken  in  chronological  order. 

42.  English  Literature,  1557-99. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  11:00 
Associate  Professor  Tolman 

43    English  Literature,  1599-1660. 

M.     First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  10:30 
Associate  Professor  Lovett 
Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  11:00 
Associate  Professor  Tolman 

44.  English  Literature,  1660-1744. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  8: 30 
Professor  MacClintock 

46.  English  Literature,  1744-98. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 
Professor  MacClintock 
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47.  English  Literature,  1798-1832. 

Winter  Quarter;  11:00 
Associate  Pbofjessor  Lovbtt 

48.  English  Literature,  1832-92. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter;  11:30 
Professor  Damon 
Spring  Quarter;  11:00 
Associate  Professor  Tolman 
62.  The  Oxford  Movement  and  English  Literature. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 
70A,  B.    Shakspere.— A  study  of  all  the  plays. 

2Mj.     Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters;  9:30 
Associate  Professor  Tolman 
72.    Shakspere's    Comedies. — Primarily     for    Senior 
College    students,    but    may    be    counted    for 
graduate  credit. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

74.  Ben  Jonson. —  Primarily  for  Graduate  students. 

M..    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  2: 30 
Associate  Professor  Tolman 
Prerequisite:  English  70,  T2,  or  85. 

75.  Milton. —  For  Senior  College  and  Graduate  stu- 

dents. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  10:30 

Associate  Professor  Lovett 

80.  English   Literature   for  Teachers. —  A   study  of 

typical  masterpieces,  with  special  reference  to 

the  selection  of  texts  antl  the  aims  and  methods 

of  teaching  literature. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter;  8:00 
Associate  Professor  Reynolds 

84.  The   Drama  in   England   from   1500  to  1600. — A 

study  of  the  forms  of  the  drama  in  England  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance;  of  the  in- 
fluences which  shaped  the  Elizabethan  drama; 
and  of  dramatic  history  in  the  period  desig- 
nated. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

85.  The  Drama  in  England  from  1600  to  1642. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter  ;  12:  00 
Professor  Hebbick 

86.  The  Drama  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 


87.  The  History  of  the  Novel  in  England. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Assistant  Professor  Linn 

88.  The  Technique  of  the  Modern  Novel. — Representa- 

tive English,  French,  Russian,  and  German 
novels  will  be  studied  with  special  reference  to 
structure  and  technique.  Ability  to  read 
French  is  desirable  but  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  course.  Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  12:00 

Professor  Herrick 

90.  The  Development  of  the  Literary  Essay  in  Eng- 

land. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

91.  Ballad  and  Epic  Poetry.— The  English  ballads  will 

be  studied  in  the  complete  collection  of  Child 
and  Kittredge.  Beowulf  and  the  Iliad  will  be 
read  in  translation;  other  famous  epics  will  be 
treated  in  lectures. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

95.  The  Contemporary  Drama.  —  Studies  in  the  dra- 
matic literature  of  Europe  and  America  at  the 
present  day  with  special  reference  to  the  treat- 
ment of  social  problems  and  the  development  of 
dramatic  technique.  Ibsen,  Strindberg,  Suder- 
mann,  Hauptmann,  Maeterlinck,  Lavedan,  D'An- 
nunzio,  Galdos,  Benevente,  Shaw,  Pinero,  Yeats, 
and  others  will  be  the  subjects  of  lectures  and 
class  discussion.  A  fair  reading  knowledge  of 
French  and  German  is  prerequisite  for  those 
who  take  the  course  for  credit. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  3:00 
Messrs.  Lovett  and  Schutze,  and 
Miss  Wallace 
102.  The  History  of  English  Criticism. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  X907-8] 

130.  The  Pre-Raphaelite  Movement. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  8:30 
Professor  MacClintock 

160.  American  Literature. — A  general  survey.  Pri- 
marily for  Senior  College  students,  but  may  be 
counted  for  Graduate  credit. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  9:30 
Mr,  Boynton 
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XVI.     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

A.      INSTRUCTOR   ATTACHED   TO   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   GENERAL   LITERATURE 

RICHARD  GREEN  MOULTON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Literary  Theory  and  Interpretation  and   Head  of 
the  Department  of  General  Literature. 

B.      INSTRUCTORS   IN   OTHER   DEPARTMENTS   OFFERING    COURSES   IN   THIS    DEPARTMENT 

GEORGE  CARTER  HOWL  AND,  A.M.,  of  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 
ROBERT  HERRICK,  A.B.,  of  the  Department  of  English. 
ALBERT  HARRIS  TOLMAN,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  English. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  Department  of  General  Literature,  formerly  known  as  the  Department  of  Literature  (in  English),  has 
for  its  theoretic  basis  the  unity  of  all  literature.  The  purpose  of  the  Department  is,  by  its  own  courses  and  by 
co-operation  with  Departments  VIII-XV,  to  afford  facilities  for  the  study  of  literature  not  limited  by  the 
divisions  between  particular  languages  and  peoples. 

The  courses  of  the  Department  are  open  to  students  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  and  to  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Literature.  They  are  designed  for  two  different  classes  of  students:  (1)  those  whose  main  work  is 
remote  from  Literature,  but  who  may  desire  some  literary  culture  as  an  element  of  liberal  education  ;  (2)  those 
who,  whether  in  their  Senior  College  or  their  Graduate  work,  desire  to  specialize  in  Literature.  [Particular 
courses  in  Biblical  Literature,  where  it  is  so  specified,  but  no  others,  are  open  to  students  of  the  Junior 
Colleges  who  have  completed  twelve  majors.] 

For  Senior  College  courses  no  knowledge  is  assumed  of  any  language  other  than  English.  They  are  designed 
for  students  who  may  desire,  at  this  stage  of  their  education,  to  gain  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  great 
landmarks  of  world-literature,  acquaintance  with  which  is  an  essential  of  liberal  education  alike  for  those  whose 
main  interests  are,  and  those  whose  main  interests  are  not,  literary.  In  each  period  of  two  years  there  will 
usually  be  offered  courses  in  such  subjects  as  The  (English)  Bible,  Homer  and  Virgil,  The  Ancient  Classical 
Drama,  Dante,  Shakspere,  Goethe's  Faust.  In  addition  there  will  be  a  course  (No.  1)  designed  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  general  reading  (so  far  as  such  reading  is  in  literature),  and  usually  a  course  in  some  literary  topic  of 
special  interest  at  the  present  day.  The  courses  can  be  taken  singly;  but  eight  such  courses  would  make  a 
convenient  curriculum  in  General  Literature. 

COURSES  OP  INSTRUCTION 


Senior  College  Courses 

1.  Masterpieces  of  World  Literature.  —  An  Intro- 

duction to  General  Reading,  so  far  as  that  read- 
ing is  literary. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1909;  11:00 
Professor  Moulton 

2.  The  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible — The  subject  will 

be  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general 
reader,  with  a  reference  also  to  the  teaching  of 
the  (English)  Bible. —  Open  to  the  Junior  Col- 
lege. Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  1907;  9:30 
Professor  Moulton 

3.  Homer  and  Virgil  for  English  Readers. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1908;  9:30 
Professor  Moulton 
L  A  Reading  Course  for  Modern  Readers  in  the 
Ancient  Classical  Drama. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1909;  3: 00 
Professor  Moulton 


5.  Dante  in  English. — A  course  of  lectures  covering 
the  whole  of  Dante's  work,  but  with  especial 
reference  to  the  Divine  Comedy.  Assigned 
readings  and  weekly  reports  by  the  class. 

Assistant  Professor  Howland 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

6.  Shakspere.— See  XV,  TOA.B. 

Associate  Professor  Tolman 

7.  The  Story  of  Faust.— Goethe's   Faust   (in  Eng- 

lish), in  comparison  with  the  treatment  of  the 
same  story  in  English  and  Spanish  literatures 
and  in  music. 

Mj.    SpringQuarter,  1908;  11:00 
Professor  Moulton 

8.  The  Technique  of  the  Modern   Novel.— See  XV, 

88.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1908;  12:00 

Professor  Herrick 
[See  also  XV,  95] 
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XVIL      THE   DEPARTMENT    OF   MATHEMATICS 

OFFICERS   OP   INSTRUCTION 

ELIAKIM  HASTINGS  MOORE,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 
OSKAR  BOLZA,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
HEINRICH  MASCHKE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
LEONARD  EUGENE  DICKSON,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

WILLIAM  HOOVER,  Ph.D.,  Non-Resident  University  Extension  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
HERBERT  ELLSWORTH  SLAUGHT,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
JACOB  WILLIAM  ALBERT  YOUNG,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Pedagogy  of  Mathematics. 
ARTHUR  CONSTANT  LUNN.  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Applied  Mathematics. 

NELS   JOHANN    LENNES,   S.M.,   Instructor  in  Mathematics,   Wendell  Phillips  High  School,  Chicago 
(Summer  Quarter,  1907) 


GEORGE  WILLIAM  MYERS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of   the    Teaching    of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  the 
School  of  Education. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  prescribed  entrance  subjects  are : 
Algebra  to  Quadratics,  one  year  of  preparatory  work. 
Plane  Geometry,  one  year  of  preparatory  work. 
Algebra  through  Quadratics,  one  half-year,  not  earlier  than  the  third  year,  of  preparatory  work. 

Solid  Geometry  is  an  elective  entrance  subject. 

The  demonstration  of  original  theorems,  the  solution  of  original  problems,  in  both  Geometry  and  Algebra, 
and  especially  the  translation  of  problems  into  equations,  are  necessary  for  college  preparation. 

The  regular  Junior  College  courses  are:  Course  I,  Plane  Trigonometry;  Course  2,  College  Algebra; 
Courses,  Analytic  Geometry;  Course  4,  Solid  Geometry;  Course  5,  Surveying;  Course  6,  Spherical  Trigo- 
nometry; Course  7,  Elementary  Mechanics;  Course  8,  Descriptive  Geometry;  Course  15,  Introductory 
Calculus  (shorter  course);  and  Courses  18,  19,  20,  Calculus  I,  II,  III  (longer  course).  The  arrangement  of 
sections  for  the  year  1907-8  is  given  below.  Of  the  Courses  1-18,  students  of  the  College  of  Science  and 
of  the  College  of  Arts  are  required  to  take  Course  1. 

Students  who  expect  to  specialize  in  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Physics,  or  Chemistry,  in  planning  their 
courses  should  confer  with  the  instructors  in  Mathematics.  They  should  take  courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  20. 
It  is  possible,  however,  for  students  of  exceptional  mathematical  strength  and  application  to  pass  at  once 
from  Courses  1,  2  to  Courses  18,  19,  20,  if  Courses  3  and  18  are  taken  simultaneously.  Students  who 
expect  to  specialize  in  other  sciences,  or  who  desire  to  have  at  least  a  glimpse  beyond  the  elements  of 
Mathematics,  should  elect  one  or  both  of  Courses  3  and  15.  Those  selecting  other  courses  should  note 
carefully  the  prerequisites  in  each  case. 

Courses  in  the  history  and  the  teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics  —  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Trigonometry,  Analytic  Geometry,  Calculus,  Mechanics  —  are  offered  by  this  Department  and  the  School  of 
Education.  These  courses  embody  the  conviction  that  elementary  students  need  to  have  their  mathematics 
made,  not  easier,  but  more  perfectly  intelligible  and  attractive,  and  to  this  end  that  teachers  should  more 
generally  appreciate  and  utilize  in  instruction  the  unity  of  mathematics,  as  made  up  of  various  most  closely 
interrelated  disciplines,  and  the  character  of  mathematics,  as  an  ideal  science  developed  by  abstraction  from 
various  more  concrete  domains,  and  appealing  to  the  general  student  by  the  beauty  and  completeness  of  its 
logical  structure,  and  equally  by  its  richness  of  applicability  in  the  arts  and  natural  sciences. 

COURSES  OP  INSTRUCTION 

Junior  College  Courses  1.    Plane  Trigonometry. 

fNoTE.— Any  student  permitted  to  matriculate  with  entrance  Mj.     Summer  Quarter;  9: 00 

conditions  in  Mathematics  is  expected  to  remove  these  condi-  ASSOCIATE  Professor  Diokson 

tions  at  the  next  regular  entrance  examination,  and,  until  this  „               n  on                              ■!«■•        a     i.             i-.        j. 

has  been  done,  he  may  not  begin  his  required  college  mathe-  ^^^-  «•   9  =  30                            Mj.     Autumn  Quarter 

maticB.]  Assistant  Professor  Slaught 
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Sec.  6;  11:00 

Assistant  Professor  Laves 
Sec.  c;  11:00 

Assistant  Professor  Young 
Sec.  a;  9:30  Mj.    Wioter  Quarter 

Associate  Professor  Dickson 
Sec.  b;  9:30 

Assistant  Professor  Young 
Sec.  c;  11:00 

Associate  Professor  Dickson 
Sec.  a, -9: 30  Mj.    Spring  Quarter 

Associate  Professor  Dickson 
Sec.  6;  11:00 

Assistant  Professor  Young 
Prerequisite:  Entrance  Algebra  and  Geometry. 

2.    College  Algebra. 

Sec.  a;  9:30  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 

Assistant  Professor  Young 
Sec.  5;  8:30  Dr.  Lunn 

Sec.  a;  11:00  Mj.    Winter  Quarter 

Assistant  Professor  Young 
Sec.  b;  9:30 

Assistant  Professor  Slaught 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  11:00 
Dr.  Lunn 
Prerequisite :   Course  1. 

3.  Analytic  Geometry. — Elements  of  plane  analytics, 

including  the  geometry  of  the  conic  sectione, 
with  an  introduction  to  solid  analytics. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter;  7:00 

Mr.  Lennes 
Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 

Dr.  Lunn 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  12:00 
Assistant  Professor  Young 
Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  9:30 
Assistant  Professor  Slaught 
Prerequisite:  Trigonometry  and  College  Algebra. 

4.  Solid    Geometry.  —  An   elementry   course   based 

upon  Entrance  Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 
Note. —  Students  from  accredited  preparatory  schools  may 
present  this  subject  for  college  credit  for  examination  at  the 
University. 

5.  Surveying.— Practical  application  of  Plane  Trigo- 

nometry, including  work  in  the  field  with  sur- 
veying instruments.  3^Mj 
Assistant  Professor  Laves 
Prerequisite :  Course  1. 

6.  Spherical    Trigonometry  and  Introduction  to  Sur- 

veying. Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  12:00 

Assistant  Professor  Layes 


7.  Elementary  Mechanics. — Without  the  use  of  Cal- 
culus. Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  11:00 
Professor  Myers 
Prerequisite:  Course  1. 

15.  Introductory  Calculus. — The  elementary  funda- 
mental principles,  methods,  and  formulas  of 
dififerential  and  integral  Calculus  will  be  care- 
fully studied  in  connection  with  simple  problems 
of  geometry  and  the  physical  sciences. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  12:00 
Assistant  Professor  Young 

Prerequisite :  Trigonometry,  College  Algebra, 
and  of  Analytic  Geometry  at  least  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  graphing. 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  take  the  longer  course  in 
Calculus  (three  quarters),  but  who,  neverthe- 
less, desire  to  round  out  their  previous  mathe- 
matical work  with  some  knowledge  of  a  subject 
of  such  great  importance,  both  in  pure  mathe- 
matics and  the  natural  sciences,  as  the  Calculus. 
18,19,  20.  Calculus,  I,  II,  III.— The  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  processes  of  the  Differential  and  In- 
tegral Calculus,  with  much  use  of  graphical 
methods  and  with  much  attention  to  the  solving 
of  problems  illustrating  all  phases  of  the  theory 
and  certain  important  applications  to  Geometry, 
and  Mechanics  and  Physics. 

Three  consecutive  majors.  Autumn,  Winter, 
and  Spring  Quarters;  8:  30. 

Assistant  Professor  Slaught 

Prerequisite:  Courses  1,  2,  3. 

Note.  —  A  student  exceptionally  strong  in  Courses  1  and  2 
may,  after  conference  with  the  instructor,  enter  Course  18  by 
taking  Course  3  simultaneously  with  Course  18. 

Senior  College  Courses 

26.  Curve-Tracing    and     Differential    Calculus.  —  A 

graphic  study  of  rational  algebraic  functions 
and  of  certain  simple  irrational  and  transcen- 
dental functions,  yielding  material  for  a  geo- 
metric introduction  to  the  fundamental  notions 
and  processes  of  the  Calculus. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Dr.  Lunn 
Prerequisite:  Plane  Trigonometry. 

27.  Integral   Calculus. — An  elementary  course   with 

much  practice  in  connection  with  applications 

to  problems  of  Geometry,  Analysis,  and  Physics. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  8:00 

Assistant  Professor  Slaught 

Prerequisite:   Courses  15,  16,  or  18. 

This  course  meets  the  need  of  those  who  wish 
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to  continue  elementary  work  in  the  Calculus  in 
the  Senior  College.   Open  also  to  Junior  College 
students. 
[Astronomy  5,  6]  Analytic  Mechanics  I,  II. 

2Mjs.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters;  9:30 
Assistant  Propessok  Laves 

31.  Solid  Analytics  and  Determinants. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Associate  Professor  Dickson 
Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  12:00 
Professor  Maschke 
Prerequisite:  Plane  Analytics  and  Calculus. 

32.  Algebraic  Analysis. — The  complex  number  system 

(of  ordinary  Algebra).    Roots  of  unity.     Theory 
of  equations.    Infinite  series. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  12:00 
Professor  Maschke 
Prerequisite:  Plane  Analytics  and  Differen- 
tial Calculus. 
37,  38,  39.    Advanced  Calculus:  I,  II,  III.— The  funda- 
mental principles  and  processes  of  the  Calcu- 
lus, including  definite  integrals,  and  differential 
equations,  in  organic  relation  with  problems  of 
Geometry,  Mechanics,  and  Physics. 

Three  consecutive  majors.  Autumn,  Winter, 
and  Spring  Quarters;  11:00. 

Professor  Bolza 
Prerequisite:  Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 
culus. 


45.  Critical  Review  of  Secondary  Mathematics  (for 
Teachers). — Abrief  survey  of  the  subject-matter 
of  Secondary  Mathematics  as  seen  in  the  light  of 
modern  mathematics,  aiming  both  to  organize 
the  theory  of  the  whole  scientifically  and  to 
gather  the  products  of  this  work  for  use  in 
teaching.  Actual  drill  in  solving  problems  will 
be  introduced  as  needed.  Reports  on  assigned 
readings  (such  as  critical  comparison  of  the 
same  topic  in  leading  American  and  foreign 
texts)  will  constitute  an  important  part  of  the 
work.  Primarily  for  teachers,  active  or  pros- 
pective, but  open  also  to  others. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  8:00 
Mr.  Lennes 
Prerequisite :     Working   knowledge    of  Sec- 
ondary Mathematics. 

16.  Graphical  Methods  in  Algebra:  Especially  for 
Teachers. — The  cross-section  paper  as  a  mathe- 
matical instrument. 

3^  M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Professor  Moork 
Prerequisite:  Working  knowledge  of  Second- 
ary Mathematics. 


COURSES  LEADING  TO  ENGINEERING 
INTRODUCTION 

A  committee  on  Engineering,  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Junior  College  of  Science  (Men),  has  prepared  a  state- 
ment of  work  commonly  required  for  admission  to,  and  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  curriculum  of,  a  school 
of  Engineering.  (For  details  see  special  circular  on  courses  in  Engineering.)  The  branches  of  Engineering  for 
which  preparation  is  offered  include:  Civil,  Mechanical,  Mining,  Chemical,  and  Electrical. 

The  college  work  which  forms  part  of  the  curriculum  in  Engineering  includes  certain  courses  announced 
elsewhere  in  this  Circular,  namely:  Mathematics  1,  2,  3, 18, 19  (20  recommended);  Physics  3,  4,  5;  Chemistry 
2S,  3S,  6,  together  with  work  in  English,  History,  and  Modern  Languages  similar  to  that  required  of  all  students 
in  Science.  These  courses  may  be  taken  by  students  preparing  for  all  branches  of  Engineering.  It  includes 
also  certain  special  courses  in  Drawing,  Surveying,  and  Shop- Work,  which  are  described  below. 

Tuition. — All  students  registered  for  any  of  the  courses  in  Engineering  described  below  pay  an  inclusive 
Engineering  tuition  fee  of  $50  per  quarter.  Such  students,  with  the  consent  of  their  Dean,  are  permitted,  with- 
out extra  charge,  to  take  three  College  courses  in  addition  to  the  course  in  Engineering. 

COURSES  IN  BNaiNBBRlNQ 

1.  Freehand  Drawing. — The  work  of  this  quarter  con-  ink  are  used  as  media.    Freehand  projection 

sists  in  developing  the  powers  of  observation,  drawings  of  various  details  of    building    and 

the  appreciation  of  proportion,  harmony  of  form  cabinet  construction,  together  with  their  isomet- 

and  color.    Pencil,  charcoal,  color,  and  pen  and  ric  and  perspective  sketches.    Freehand  pro- 
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jections,  with  their  isometric  and  perspective 
sketches,  of  the  conventional  solids.  Light-and- 
shade  studies  in  black  and  white,  of  various 
solids,  casts,  vases,  etc.  Color  and  pen-and-ink 
studies  of  assigned  subjects.  A  series  of  home- 
sketches  covering  the  subjects  taught  is 
required.  Estimated  time  for  required  work, 
outside  of  classroom  periods,  15-30  hours.  Re- 
quired of  students  in  all  branches  of  Engineering. 
J^  Mj.    First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter 

Lectures  and  classroom  work:  10  hrs.  a  week 
(60  hrs). 

Hours:  2:00  4:00,  Mon.,  Tu.,  Wed.,  Th.,Fri. 

/Ob  ^  3B  262 
Mr.  Ferson 

2.  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  I. 

Use  and  care  of  instruments,  scales,  triangles, 
etc.;  the  graphic  solution  of  problems  in  plane 
geometry  (Text:  Faunce  Mechanical  Drawing); 
elementary  lettering;  titles;  dimensioning.  Six 
drawings  required.  Estimated  time  for  required 
work,  outside  of  classroom  periods,  15-30 hours. 
Required  of  students  in  all  branches  of  Engineer- 
ing. J^Mj.    Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter 

Lectures  and  classroom  work,  10  hrs.  a  week 
(60  hrs). 

Hours:  2:00-4:00,  Mon.,  Tu.,  Wed.,  Th.,  Fri. 

^  ;C  33  262 
Mr.  Ferson 

Prerequisite:  Engineering  1. 

3.  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  II. 

Orthogonal  projection  of  points,  lines,  planes, 
and  solids;  plans,  elevations,  and  sections;  pro- 
jections in  first  and  third  angles;  application  of 
geometry  to  problems  in  machine  design.  Inter- 
penetrations;  their  developments  and  their 
applications  to  machine  design.  Isometric  and 
cabinet  projection.  Shade  lines,  titles,  dimen- 
sioning. Ten  drawings  required.  Estimated 
time  for  required  work,  outside  of  classroom 
periods,  30-60  hours.  Required  of  students  in 
all  branches  of  Engineering. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 

Lectures  and  classroom  work:  10  hrs,  a  week 
(120  hrs). 

Hours:  3:00-5:00,  Mon.,  Tu.,  Wed.,  Th.,  Pri. 

ISiZ  "Si  262 
Mr.  Ferson 

Prerequisite:  Engineering  1,  2. 

4.  Descriptive   Geometry  and  Mechanical    Drawing, 

III. — Pure  descriptive  geometry  (Text,  Church). 
Projections    upon    right    and    oblique  planes; 


intersection  of  lines,  planes,  and  solids;  applica- 
tion of  descriptive  geometry  to  problems  in 
elementary  machine  design.  Ten  drawings 
are  required.  Estimated  time  for  required 
work,  outside  of  classroom  periods,  30-60  hours. 
Required  of  students  in  all  branches  of  Engineer- 
ing. Mj.    Spring  Quarter 

Lectures  and  classroom  work:  9  hrs.  a  week 
(108  hrs). 

Hours:  3:00-5:00,  Mon.,  Tu.,  Wed.,  Th.,  Fri. 

/nb  n:  :iB262 

Mr.  Ferson 
Prerequisite:  Engineering  1,  2,  3. 

5.  Mechanical  Engineering  Drawing. —  Conventional 

sections  for  materials;  details  of  machines  from 
given  data  and  formulae;  proportions  for  bolts, 
nuts,  screw-threads,  springs,  pipe-couplings, 
shaft-couplings,  journals,  etc.  (Text,  Unwin, 
Part  I).  Practice  in  arrangement  of  material 
upon  the  sheet,  titles,  dimensioning,  lettering, 
and  tabular  arrangement  of  data.  Freehand 
sketches  and  measurements  of  details  of 
machines,  with  their  office  drawings,  tracings, 
and  blueprints.  Ten  drawings  required.  Esti- 
mated time  for  required  work,  outside  of  class- 
room periods,  30-60  hours.  Required  of  students 
in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering,  and 
recommended  to  all  others. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 

Lectures  and  classroom  work:  9  hrs.  a  week 
(108  hrs). 

Hours:  2:00-5:00,  Wed..  Th.,  Fri.   fli  C:  3B  262 

Mr.  Ferson 

Prerequisite:  Engineering  1,  2,  3,  i. 

6.  Mechanism. — Problems  based  upon  given  data  and 

formulae,  in  belts  and  pulleys;  gear  teeth  under 
the  cycloid  and  involute  systems;  bevel  gears 
and  elliptical  gears  (Text,  Grant).  Cams  and 
their  graphics;  the  plain  slide-valve;  measure- 
ment sketches,  assembled  drawings,  tracings, 
and  blue-prints  of  some  machine  or  parts.  Ten 
drawings  required.  Estimated  time  for  required 
work,  outside  of  the  classroom  periods,  30-60 
hours.  Required  of  students  in  Mechanical 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  and  recommended 
to  all  others.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter 

Lectures  and  classroom  work:  9  hrs.  a  week 
(108  hrs). 

Hours:  2:00-5:00,  Wed.,  Th.,  Fri.    .flB  ZT  33  262 

Mr.  Ferson 

Prerequisite:  Engineering  1,  2,  3,  5,  6. 

7.  Topographical  Drawing. — Practice  in  ornamental 
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lettering,  titles,  borders,  scales,  the  conven- 
tional signs  used  in  topographical  drawing;  the 
drawing  of  contour  maps,  sections;  color  work 
as  applied  to  map-drawing;  computation  of 
areas,  volumes,  etc.,  for  excavations  and  fillings. 
Six  drawings  required.  Extra  time  for  the 
required  work  may  be  necessary  outside  of  the 
classroom  periods.  Required  of  all  students  in 
Civil  Engineering.  3^Mj.    Winter  Quarter 

Classroom  work:  10  hrs.  a  week  (60  hrs). 

Hours:  2:00-5:00.  /IB  ZT  JS  262 

Mb.  Ferson 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1 ,  Engineering  1, 
2,  3,  4. 

This  course  accompanies  Introduction  to  Sur- 
veying (Mathematics  5,  q.  v.) 

Surveying,  and  Surveying  Drawing  and  Office 
Work. —  The  Surveying  includes:  Field-work 
with  chain,  tape,  compass,  transit,  and  level. 
The  Drawing  includes:  Plotting,  by  protraction 
and  by  rectangular  co-ordinates,  of  curves,  con- 
tours, etc.  OflBce  work  to  supplement  the  field- 
work:  The  placing  upon  paper  of  the  graphic 
solution  of  the  notes  taken  in  the  field.  The 
number  of  drawings  required  will  depend  upon 


the  amount  of  work  done  in  the  field.  Required 
of  students  in  Civil  and  Mining  Engineering. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Hours:  2:00-5:00, 18  hrs.  a  week. 

Assistant  Pkofessor  Laves  and 
Mr.  Ferson 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1,  5;  Engineering 
1,  2,  3,  4,  7. 
9.  Forge  and  Machine  Shop-Work.— Forge:  Study  of 
tools  and  materials  used.  Instruction  in  the 
building  and  management  of  fires,  heating, 
bending,  twisting,  upsetting,  drawing-out,  weld- 
ing of  iron  and  steel,  tempering  of  steel. 
Machine-Shop:  Study  of  tools  and  machinery 
used.  Chipping,  filing,  scraping,  fitting,  center- 
ing, chucking,  turning,  reaming,  finishing, 
polishing,  drilling,  tapping,  screw-cutting.  A 
certain  amount  of  work  will  be  exacted  from 
every  student,  and  opportunity  for  advanced 
work  will  be  offered  to  the  more  ambitious  and 
skilful  men.  Recommended  to  Mechanical, 
Mining,  Chemical,  and  Electrical  Engineers. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
10  hrs.  a  week.    Hours,  3:00-5:00,  Mon.,  Tu.. 
Wed.,  Th.,  Fri.  iVsXL3B 

Messrs.  Cross  and  Avery 
Prerequisite:  Engineering  1,  2,  3,  4. 


COURSES  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  MATHEMATICS 


5.  Introduction  to  Surveying. — The  student  will  be 
made  familiar  with  the  general  problems  of 
surveying.  The  instruments  used  on  the  field 
will  be  studied  in  detail  and  their  errors 
determined.      Field-worti.      Required     of     all 


students  in  Civil  Engineering. 

%M].    Winter  Quarter 
6  hrs.  a  week.     Hours:  2:00-5:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Laves 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1. 


XVIIL    THE  DEPARTMENT  01  ASTRONOMY  AND  ASTROPHYSICS 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

EDWIN  BRANT  FROST,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Astrophysics,  and  Director  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 
SHERBURNE   WESLEY  BURNHAM,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy,  and  Astronomer  in  the 

Yerkes  Observatory. 
EDWARD  EMERSON  BARNARD,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy,  and  Astronomer  in  the 

Yerkes  Observatory. 
GEORGE  ELLERY  HALE,  S.B.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  Non-Resident  Professor  of  Astrophysics  (Mt.  Wilson,  Cal.) 
KURT  LAVES,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy. 
FOREST  RAY  MOULTON,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

JOHN  ADELBERT  PARKHURST,  S.M.,  Instructor  in  Practical  Astronomy  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 
STORRS  BARROWS  BARRETT,  A.B.,  Secretary  and  Librarian  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 
ROBERT  JAMES  WALLACE,  Photophysicist  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 
PHILIP  FOX,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Astrophysics  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 


CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 


COURSES  OP  INSTRUCTION 
At  the  University 


Junior  College  Courses  (1^) 
3.  Descriptive    Astronomy. — An    elementary   course, 
dealing  with  fundamental  facts,  principles,  and 
methods.    Frequent  access  to  the  Observatory. 
Sec.  a:  Mj.     Summer  Quarter;  7:00 
Assistant  Professor  Moulton 
Sec.  b;  Mj.     Summer  Quarter;  8:00 
Assistant  Professor  Laves 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 
Assistant  Professor  Moulton 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1908;  7:30 
Assistant  Professor  Moulton 
3A.  General    Astronomy  (with  observations    in    the 
Students'  Observatory). 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Assistant  Professor  Laves 
Prerequisite:    Plane  Trigonometry. 


1.  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 
Assistant  Professor  Lavbs 
4.  Introduction  to  Surveying. — For  men  only. 

i^Mj .  Winter  Quarter,  1908 ;  Wed.,  Th.,  Fri.,  11 :00 
Assistant  Professor  Laves 
Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  1908;  2:00 
Mr.  Macmillan 
8.  Spherical  Trigonometry. — Open  to  Junior  College 
students. 
i^Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  1908;  Mon.,  Tu.,  11:00 

Assistant  Professor  Laves 
Prerequisite:  Plane  Trigonometry. 


XIX.      THE    DEPARTMENT    OF   PHYSICS 

OFFICERS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

ALBERT  ABRAHAM   MICHELSON,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  P.R.S.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics. 
CHARLES  RIBORG  MANN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 
ROBERT  ANDREWS  MILLIKAN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 
CARL  KINSLEY,  A.M.,  M.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 
HENRY  GORDON  GALE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 
JOHN  YIUBONG  LEE,  Laboratory  Inspector. 


FRED  PEARSON,  Laboratory  Assistant. 

COURSES  OP 

Junior  College  Courses 

1.  Elementary  Physics.  —  A    first  course  in  the  ele- 

ments of  Physics  designed  primarily  for  students 
who  do  not  present  entrance  Physics. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Class  work:   11:00-12:00.     Mon.,  Tu.,  Wed. 
Laboratory:   11:00-1:00.    Th.,  Fri. 

Assistant  Professor  Gale 

2.  Elementary  Physics. —  A  continuation  of  the  pre- 

ceding course,  covering  the  subjects  of  elec- 
tricity, sound,  and  light.     Mj.    Winter  Quarter 

Class  work:   11:00-12:00.     Mon.,  Tu.,  Wed. 

Laboratory:  11:00-1:00.    Th.,  Fri. 

Assistant  Professor  Gale 

3.  Mechanics,  Molecular    Physics,    and    Heat.  —  A 

general  college  course  in  mechanics,  molecular 


INSTRUCTION 

physics  and  heat,  presented  mainly  from  the 
experimental  standpoint.    10  hrs.  a  week. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter;  8:00-10:00 
Assistant  Professor  Gale 
Autumn  Quarter — 

Sec.  a;  8:30-10:30 

Assistant  Professor  Kinsley 
Sec.  b;  11:00-1:00 

Associate  Professor  Mann 
Sec.  c;  2:00-4:00 

Associate  Professor  Millikan 

Winter  Quarter;  8:30-10:30 
Associate  Professor  Mann 

Spring  Quarter;  8:30-10:30 
Assistant  Professor  Gale 
Prerequisite  :   Entrance  Physics  or  Physics 
1  and  2. 
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4.  Electricity  and  Light.— A  general  college  course 

in  electricity,  Bound,  and  light,  presented  mainly 
from  the  experimental  standpoint,  and  involving 
the  performance  of  eighteen  laboratory  exercises 
in  electricity,  four  in  sound,  and  six  in  light. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter;  11:00-1:00 
Associate  Professor  Milukan 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter — 
Sec.  a;  8:30-10:30 

Assistant  Professor  Kinsley 
Sec.  5;  11:00-1:00 

Associate  Professor  Millikan 
Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  8:30-10:30 
Associate  Professor  Mann 
Prerequisite :  Physics  3. 

5.  Lecture  Demonstration  Course.  —  A  course  of  lec- 

tures, demonstrations,  and  recitations  supple- 
menting Courses  3  and  4  and  completing  a  year's 
work  in  college  Physics.  Recent  discoveries  and 
developments  in  Physics  are  given  especial  at- 
tention.   5  hrs.  a  week. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  11:00 
Assistant  Professor  Gale 
with  occasional  lectures  by 

Professor  Miohelson 
Prerequisite:  Physics  3  and  4. 

6.  General  Survey  of  Physical  Science.  —  A  lecture 

demonstration  course  in  which  familiar  physical 
phenomena  are  presented  and  discussed  with 
reference  both  to  rheir  scientific  interpretation 
and  to  their  relations  to  modern  life. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
Associate  Professor  Mann 
Primarily  for  Arts  students*.    Not  accepted  in  sat- 
isfaction of  specific  requirements  in  Physics. 

Senior  College  Courses 

11.  Heat  and  Molecular  Physics.— A  lecture  course  for 

advanced  and  Graduate  students,  covering  the 
Kinetic  Theory,  Capillarity,  Elementary  Ther- 
modynamics, Solution,  and  Electrolysis. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  8:30 
Associate  Professor  Millikan 
Prerequisite :   General  Physics,  3,  4,  and  5. 

12.  Light, — A  lecture  course  for  advanced  and  Grad- 

uate   students    covering    the    more   important 
sections  of  geometrical  and  physical  optics. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

13.  Electricity  and    Magnetism.  — A   course    of    ad- 

vanced work  in  theoretical  Electricity  and 
Magnetism,  intended  to  supplement  the  work  in 


General  Physics  or  prepare  for  the  graduate 
work.    5  hrs.  a  week. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  9: 30 
Assistant  Professor  Kinsley 
Prerequisite  :  Physics  3  and  4. 

14.  The  Pedagogy  of  Physics. — A  course  designed  for 

teachers  of  Physics  in  high  schools,  consisting 
of  lectures  and  discussions  upon  choice  of  sub- 
ject-matter and  methods  of  presentation  best 
suited  to  elementary  courses  in  Physics.  5  hrs. 
a  week.  M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:30 
Associate  Professor  Millikan 

15.  Mechanics  and  Wave  Motion. — A  lecture  course 

on  the  physical  meaning  and  the  mathematical 
derivation  of  the  fundamental  equations  of  Me- 
chanics and  Wave  Motion.    4  hrs.  a  week. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
Assistant  Professor  Gale 
Prerequisite:  Physics  3  and  4. 

16.  Experimental    Physics    (Advanced). —  Molecular 

Physics  and  Heat.  A  course  of  advanced  labo- 
ratory work  involving  the  determination  of 
vapor  pressures  and  densities,  coefficients  of 
friction  of  gases  and  liquids,  molecular  electri- 
cal conductivities,  freezing-  and  boiling-points, 
latent  and  specific  heats,  etc.    10  hrs.  a  week. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  8:30-10:30 
Associate  Professor  Millikan 
Prerequisite  :  Physics  3  and  4. 

17.  Experimental    Physics   (Advanced).  —  Light.     A 

course  of  advanced  laboratory  work  in  Light, 
consisting  of  accurate  measurements  in  diffrac- 
tion, dispersion,  interference,  and  polarization. 
10  hrs.  a  week. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter  ;  11 :  00-1 :  00 
Associate  Professor  Mann 
Prerequisite :    Physics  3  and  4. 

IS.  Experimental  Physics  (Advanced).  —  Electricity 
and  Magnetism.  Laboratory  work  of  the  same 
grade  as  Courses  16  and  17,  but  consisting  of 
measurements  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
10  hrs.  a  week. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter;  2:30-4:30 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00-1:00 
Assistant  Professor  Kinsley 
Prerequisite :  Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 
culus and  Physics  3  and  4. 

21.  Analytic  Mechanics.  —  An  introductory  course  (cf. 
Astronomy  5).  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 

Assistant  Professor  Moulton 
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25.  History  of  Science  (Physical). —A  continuation  of 
Course  9  in  Philosophy,  History  of  Science 
(ancient).  A  discussion  of  the  origin  and  the 
evolution  of  modern  physical  science  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  growth  of  civilization.    This  course 


is  continued  as  History  of  Science  (Biological) 
in  Course  3  in  Botany. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  11:00 
Professors  Moulton,  Mann,  and  Smith 


XX.     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 

OFFICERS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

JOHN  ULRIC  NEP,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

ALEXANDER  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Director  of  General  and  Physical  Chemistry. 

JULIUS  STIEGLITZ,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

HERBERT  NEWBY  McCOY,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry. 

LAUDER  WILLIAM  JONES,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry. 

JOHN  CHARLES  HESSLER,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

THOMAS  BRUCE  FREAS,  A.B.,  Curator. 

WILLIS  BOIT  HOLMES,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Chemistry. 

EDITH  ETHEL  BARNARD,  S.M.,  Associate  in  Quantitative  Analysis. 

CHARLES  MACDONALD  CARSON,  Ph.D.,  Research  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

JAMES  WRIGHT  LAWRIE,  Ph.D.,  Research  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 


WALTER  STANLEY  HAINES,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and   Toxicology,  Ru$h 
Medical  College;  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Toxicology. 


COURSES  OP 

Primarily  for  the  Junior  Colleges 
1.  Elementary  General  Chemistry,  Inorganic,  I. 

DM.     First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
ClasBroom,  6  hrs.  a  week,  10:30. 
Laboratory,  12  hrs.  a  week,  1:30-4:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Jones 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Classroom,  3  hrs.  a  week,  12:00. 
Laboratory,  6  hrs.  a  week. 

Professor  Smith 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter 


Prerequisite :   Preparatory  Physics. 

2.  General  Chemistry,  Inorganic,  1 1 . — Continuation  of 

Course  1.  Hours  as  in  Course  1. 

DM.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Assistant  Professor  Jones 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Assistant  Professor  Jones 

3.  General  Chemistry,  Inorganic,  III. — Continuation 

of  Course  2.      Hours  as  in  Course  1. 

Mj.      Spring  Quarter 
Professor  Smith 
1,  2,  3  are  consecutive  courses.    Separate  credit  is 
given  for  each,  but  students  are  not  advised  to  take 
one  course  only. 


INSTRUCTION 

The  aim  of  the  continuous  Courses  1,  2,  3  will  be  to 
give  a  definite  idea  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
chemistry,  and  not  to  overburden  the  student  with  a 
mass  of  unconnected  facts.  The  conception  of  chemi- 
cal equilibrium  and  the  modern  theory  of  solutions 
are  freely  used.  The  lectures  will  be  experimental  to 
a  considerable  extent.  The  courses  are  designed  to 
meet  the  wants  not  only  of  those  who  wish  to  go  deeper 
into  chemistry,  but  of  all  who  wish  to  study  the  sci- 
ence as  part  of  a  liberal  education. 

The  lectures  and  classroom  work  of  1,  2,  and  3  may 
be  taken  by  Graduate  students  without  the  laboratory 
work  or  laboratory  fee. 

2S.    General  Chemistry,  Inorganic. — Special  Course 
following  Preparatory  Chemistry. 

DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Classroom,  6  hrs.  a  week;  10:30. 
Laboratory,  12  hrs.  a  week  ;  1:30-4:30. 


Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Classroom,  3  hrs.  a  week;  8:30. 
Laboratory,  6  hrs.  a  week. 

Assistant  Professor  McCoy 
Prerequisite :     Preparatory   Chemistry    and 
Physics,  1  unit   each. 
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3S.  General  Chemistry,  Inorganic.  —  Continuation  of 
Course  2S.    Hours  as  in  2S. 

DM.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Mj.     Winter  Quarter 


For  description  see  under  3. 

Course  2S  in  the  Autumn  is  specially  designed  for 
students  offering  preparatory  chemistry.  Course  2  in 
the  Winter  is  a  continuation  of  Course  1,  but  may  be 
entered  by  those  having  credit  for  admission  chemis- 
try. Whenever,  in  exceptional  cases,  the  preparation 
of  a  student  in  2S  justifies  it,  qualitative  analysis  may 
be  substituted  for  3S. 

4.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Classroom,  3  hrs.  a  week;  8:30. 
Laboratory  work,  6  hrs.  a  week. 

Assistant  Professor  Jones 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter 


Prerequisite  :  Course  3,  or  3S  General  CJiem- 
istry. 

Primarily  for  the  Senior  Colleges 

Note. — Courses  6,  7,  8,9,  10, 11,  and  13  are  given  in  the  ana- 
lyticallaboratories.  The  laboratories  are  open  from 8:00  A.  m. 
to  6:00  p.  M.  (Saturdays  only  to  1:00  p.  m.).  The  hours  of  in- 
struction provide  for  morning  and  afternoon  sections  and  will 
be  posted  in  the  laboratory. 

Courses  8  and  9  will  count  toward  a  Master's  or  the  Doctor's 
degree  when  Chemistry  is  the  secondary  subject. 

6.  Qualitative  Analysis. — Introductory  Course. 

Mj  or  DM.    Summer  Quarter 
Classroom,  2  hrs.  a  week. 
Laboratory,  8  or  16  hrs.  a  week. 
Lectures,  2:00 

Professor  Stieqlitz  and  Dr.  Holmes 
Autumn  Quarter 
Professor  Stieglitz 
Winter  and  Spring  Quarters 


Prerequisite:  Course  3,  ot  3S. 
The  lectures  deal  with  the  chemistry  of  the  analyti- 
cal reactions,  and  special  attention  is  given   to  the 
development  and  application  of  the  laws  of  equilibrium 
and  solutions.    This  course  is,  in  an  important  sense, 
one  in  advanced  general  chemistry. 
7.  Qualitative  Analysis. — Continuation  of  Course  6. 
Hours  as  in  6.         Mj  or  DM.    Summer  Quarter 

Dr.  Holmes 
Autumn  Quarter 
Professor  Stieglitz 
Winter  and  Spring  Quarters 


Courses  6,  7, 10  form  a  continuous  course,  which  may 
be  begun  in  any  quarter. 

The  aim  of  Courses  6,  7,  10  will  be  to  train  the  stu- 
dent to  do  intelligent  analytical  work  based  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  scientific  principles  of  the  subject  and  to 
apply  and  amplify  his  knowledge  of  General  and 
Physical  Chemistry. 

8.  Quantitative    Analysis.  —  Introductory    Course. 

Chiefly  laboratory  work  in  gravimetric  and  volu- 
metric analysis. 

Mj  or  DM.    8  or  16  hrs.  a  week,  laboratory. 
Lecture  1  hour.  Summer  Quarter 

Professor  Stieglitz 
Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters 
Miss  Barnard 
Winter  Quarter 
Professor  Stieglitz  and  Miss  Barnard 
Prerequisite:  Qualitative  Analysis  (Courses  6 
and  7).    Medical  students  will  be  admitted  to 
the  course  after  having  taken  Course  6. 

9.  Quantitative  Analysis. — Continuation  of  Course  8. 

Mj  or  DM.     10  or  20  hrs.  a  week,  laboratory. 

Summer  Quarter 
Professor  Stieglitz 
Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters 
Miss  Barnard 
Winter  Quarter 
Professor  Stieglitz  and  Miss  Barnard 

Primarily  for  the  Graduate  School 
10.  Advanced  Qualitative  Analysis. — Mj  or  DM.  10  or 
20  hrs.  a  week,  laboratory. 

Summer  Quarter 

Dr.  Holmes 
Autumn  Quarter 
Professor  Stieglitz 
Winter  and  Spring  Quarters 


Open  to  College  students.    Continuation  of 
Courses  6  and  7. 

11.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis. — Mj  or  DM.     10 

or  20  hrs.  a  week. 

Summer  and  Winter  Quarters 
Professor  Stieglitz 
Continuation  of  Courses  8  and  9.    Open  to 
students  in  the  Senior  Colleges. 

12.  Elementary  Spectrum  Analysis   (Qualitative).  — 

Emission  (flame  and  electric  spark)  and  absorp- 
tion spectra  of  inorganic  substances.  Chiefly 
laboratory  work.  H^i-    Winter  Quarter 

Assistant  Professor  Jones 
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13.  Special  Methods  in  Quantitative  Analysis. — Chiefly 
laboratory  work. 

13A.  Electrolytic  Methods.  >^Mj  or  Mj 

13B.  Special  Mineral  Analysis.  Mj 

13C,  Water  Analysis.  >^Mj 

13D.  Gas  Analysis.  i^Mj 

13E.  Organic  Elementary  Analysis.  K^J 

13G.  Iron  and  Steel  Analysis.  M^i  or  Mj 

13H.  Proximate  Food  Analysis.  3^Mj  or  Mj 

Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter  Quarters 
Pkopessor  Stibglitz  and  Miss  Barnard 

Spring  Quarter 
Miss  Barnard 
Prerequisite :  Quantitative  Analysis,  8  and  9. 

13P.   Assaying.  —  Fire-assay  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead 
ores.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter 

Mr.  Freas 
Prerequisite  :  General  Chemistry,  Qualitative 
and  Quantitative  Analysis  (Courses  8  and  9). 

28A.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry. —  With  special 
reference  to  Physico-Chemical  measurements. 
3^Mj.     Summer  and  Spring  Quarters 
Assistant  Profesbor  McCoy 
Prerequisite:  College  Physics  (Course  1)  and 
Qualitative  Analysis  (Course  6). 


28B.  Practical  Physical  Chemistry.  i^Mj  or  M 

First  or  Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
A.ssistant  Professor  McCoy 

J^Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Assistant  Professor  McCoy 
Prerequisite:     College    Physics     (Course    1), 
Quantitative  Analysis  (Course  8);  Course  28A 
should  accompany  or  precede  this  course. 
40.  Training  Course  in  the  Teaching  of  Chemistry. — 
This  course,  for  prospective  teachers  in  second- 
ary schools,  will  include:  (1)  In  Autumn,  obser- 
vation of  teaching  in  several  schools  in  the  city 
and  reports  on  the  same  ;  (2)  in  Winter,  a  series 
of  conferences  on  the  didactic  of  chemistry ;  (3) 
in  Spring,  practice-teaching  in  the  University 
High  School  and  in  the  Junior  Colleges  under 
criticism  and  supervision. 

IJ^Mj.     Continued    through    Autumn    and 
Spring  Quarters. 

Professor  Smith 
Prerequisite:   Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  i,  6,  7,  8,  28A, 
28B ;  Physics  1,  2,  3,  or  their  equivalents,  must 
precede  or  accompany  this  course. 
48.  History  of  Science  (Physical). — A  continuation  of 
Philosophy  9,  History  of  Science  (ancient). 

Win,ter  Quarter;  11:(X) 
Messrs.  Moulton,  Mann,  and  Smith 


XXI.     THE  DEPARTMENT   OF   GEOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

THOMAS  CHROWDER  CHAMBERLIN,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geology. 

ROLLIN  D.  SALISBURY,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Geographic  Geology. 

JOSEPH  PAXSON  IDDINGS,  Ph.B.,  Professor  of  Petrology. 

♦RICHARD  ALEXANDER  PULLERTON  PENROSE,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economic  Geology. 

STUART  WELLER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Paleontologic  Geology. 

WALLACE  WALTER  ATWOOD,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiography  and  General  Geology. 

HARLAN  HARLAND  BARROWS,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Physiography  and  General  Geology. 

WILLIAM  CLINTON  ALDEN,  Ph.D.,  Docent  in  Field  Geology. 


CHARLES  KENNETH  LEITH.  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  on  Pre-Cambrian  Geology  (Winter  Quarter,  1907). 
FRED  HARVEY  HALL  CALHOUN,  Ph.D.  (Summer  Quarter,  1907). 
ARTHUR  CARLTON  TROWBRIDGE,  S.B.,  Laboratory  and  Field  Assistant. 


COURSES  OP  INSTRUCTION 

Primarily  for  the  Junior  Colleges  cance.      Agencies    effecting    changes    in    geo- 

Physiography.  —  The  earth's    features,    treated  graphic  features.      Physiographic  changes    in 

with  special  reference  to  their  origin  and  signifi-  progress.    Genetic  geography.    This  course  will 


*  Absent  on  leave. 
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also  include  a  brief  consideration  of  the  ele- 
ments of  Meteorology  and  Oceanography. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter 
Mr.  Barrows 
Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  3:00 

Dr.  Atwood 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  12:00 
Dr.  Atwood 
Spring  Quarter;  8:30 
Mr.  Barrows 
Note.— Occasional  field  trips  on  Saturday,  some  of  them 
taking  most  of  the  day,  are  required  in  the  Autumn  and  Spring 
Quarters. 

Course  1  should  be  followed  without  interruption  by  Course  2. 

Primarily  for  the  Senior  Colleges 
2.  General  Geology. — A  synoptical  course  treating  of 
the  leading  facts  and  principles  of  the  science 
and  the  more  important  events  of  geological 
history;  adapted  primarily  to  students  not  in- 
tending to  specialize  in  Geology.  Open  to  stu- 
dents in  the  Junior  Colleges  who  have  had 
Course  1,  or  its  equivalent. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 
Professor  Salisbury 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  3:00 

Dr.  Atwood 
Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  12:00 
Mr.  Barrows 
23.  Continental  Evolution. — The  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the   North  American  Continent 
and  its  resources.    Primarily  for  teachers  of 
Physiography  and  Geology. 
M  (or  DM).  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  11: 30 
Assistant  Professor  Blackwelder 

4.  Physiography  of  the  United  States. — An  advanced 

course  in  Physiography,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  United  States.  A  desirable  antecedent 
to  Course  10,  Department  of  Geography. 

Prerequisite  :  Courses  1  and  2  or  their  equiv- 
alents. 

Dr.  Atwood 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

5.  Introduction  to  Economic  Geology. — An  elementary 

course,  including  (1)  a  laboratory  study  of  the 
common  ores  and  the  minerals  and  rocks  with 
which  ores  are  associated,  (2)  a  study  of  the 
geological  conditions  under  which  mineral  de- 
posits of  economic  value  are  formed,  and  (3)  the 
geographic  and  geologic  distribution  of  mineral 
matter  of  economic  significance,  especially  in  the 
United  Spates.  Excursions  will  be  made  to  places 
of  economic  interest  in  and  about  Chicago. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  2:00 


Laboratory:  2  hrs.,  3  days  a  week. 

Dr.  Atwood 
Prerequisite:  Geology  2;  Chemistry  2. 

7.  Field    and    Laboratory    Course. —  Study  of    the 

geography  and  geology  of  Chicago  and  vicinity, 
and  of  relief,  topographic,  and  geologic  maps. 
The  course  will  include  two  field  trips  (one  on 
Saturday)  and  three  laboratory  exercises  (or 
lectures)  weekly.  For  teachers,  and  for  those 
who  wish  to  learn  methods  of  field-work.  Open 
to  students  who  have  a  knowledge  of  Physiog- 
raphy and  elementary  Geology.  Class  limited 
to  16. 

M.    Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter  ;  1:30 

Mr.  

Prerequisite:  A  general  knowledge  of  Physi- 
ography. 

Note. — Students  taking  this  course  should  take  no  other 
course  in  the  afternoon,  without  previous  consultation  with  the 
instructor. 

8.  Field    Geology     (First   Course    outside  of    Chi- 

cago).— This  course  is  intended  to  form  an  intro- 
duction  to  the   more    specialized    professional 
courses  that  follow,  and  to  furnish  a  basis  for 
the  teaching  of  Geography,  Physiography,  and 
elementary  Geology.       It   involves  training  in 
stratigraphic,  surficial,  and  other  field  determi- 
nations, together  with  mapping,  sketching,  and 
technical  description.     The  field  for  1907  is  the 
vicinity  of  Devil's  Lake,  Wis.    (See  note  below.) 
3M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Dr.  Calhoun 
Repeated.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Mr.  Trowbridge 
Prerequisite :     Courses   1    and  2,    or    their 
equivalents. 
Note.— The  class  of  the  First  Torra  will  start  June  18;  that 
of  the  Second  Term,  July  30.    In  both  cases,  students  should  be 
at  the  University  at  least  one  day  in  advance.    Applications 
tor  admission   to  either  course  should   be  made  early.     The 
classes  will  be  limited  to  twelve  and  eight  members,  respectively. 
Unless  there  is  urgent  demand  for  it,  the  course  will   not  be 
given  the  Second  Term. 

10.  Elementary  Mineralogy  and  Petrology.  —  This 
course  will  include  the  study  of  the  common 
rock-making   minerals,    and    of     the    common 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter  ;  8:00 
Laboratory  Work;  8:00-10:00. 

Mr. 

Prerequisite:    The    Elements    of    Chemistry 
and  Physics. 
Note. — Class  limited  to  16. 
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11.  Introduction  to   Mineralogy.    Physical  and  Geo- 

metrical Crystallography.  —  Physical  charac- 
teristics of  crystals.  General  principles  of 
Crystallography.  Projection  and  construction  of 
figures  of  crystals,  Groth,  Physikalische  Kry- 
stallographie,  etc.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
Professor  Iddings 
Prerequisite:  General  College  Physics  and 
General  College  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

12.  Descriptive  and  Determinative  Mineralogy. — Es- 

sential characteristics  of  minerals.  Laboratory 
work  in  testing  minerals  by  chemical  and  blow- 
pipe methods.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter ;  9:30 

Professor  Iddings 
Prerequisite :  Course  11. 

For  Senior  College  (and  Graduate)  Students 

13.  Vulcanism  and   Metamorphism. — Volcanoes   and 

volcanic  phenomena,  with  a  discussion  of  the 
theories  concerning  them.  Metamorphic  pro- 
cesses and  the  resulting  changes  in  rocks. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  9:  30 
Professor  Iddings 
Prerequisite:  Courses  12  and  16. 

15.  Geographic   Geology. — The   origin,    development, 

and  destruction  of  geographic  features.  The 
agents  and  processes  involved.  Contemporary 
geological  formations.  Significance  of  landscape 
contours  and  geographic  outlines.  Geophysiog- 
nomy.  Mj  or  DMj.     Autumn  Quarter  ;  2:00 

Professor  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Trowbridge 
Course  15  should  be  followed  by  Course  16. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  1,  2,  General  Chemistry, 
and  General  Physics.  Course  8  is  a  desirable 
antecedent  though  not  a  prerequisite. 

Note.— Students  intending  to  specialize  in  Geology  should  take 
this  course  as  a  DMj.  Occasional  field  trips  on  Saturday,  some 
of  them  taking  most  of  the  day,  are  required. 

16.  Structural    Geology  and    Continental   Evolution. 

This  course  is  based  primarily  on  the  physical 
history  of  the  North  American  continent. 

Mj  or  DMj.     Winter  Quarter ;  '2: 00 
Professor  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Barrows 
Prerequisite  :  Courses  10  or  12,  and  15.    This 
course  should  be  followed  by  Course  18. 

Note. —  Students  specializing  in  Geology  should  take  this 
course  as  a  DMj. 

17.  Topographic    Surveying.— The  making  of    topo- 

graphic maps.    Principles;  Practice. 

Spring  Quarter 
Mr. 


18.  Geologic    Life  Development.  —  A    study    of     the 

introduction  and  succession  of  the  ancient 
forms  of  life  in  their  geologic  relationships; 
constituting  historical  Geology  studied  on  the 
life-side. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  2:00 
Lectures  and  Laboratory:  2:00-4:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Weller 
Prerequisite  :     The    Elements  of  Systematic 
Zoology  and  Botany,  and  Courses  15  and  16. 

19.  Teachers'  Course. — A  course  for  teachers  of  Physi- 

ography. The  principles  and  the  methods  of 
Physiography  in  secondary  schools,  and  the 
selection  of  material  to  be  presented. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  11:30 
Professor  Salisbury 
Prerequisite:  Physiography  and  Elementary 
Geology. 

20.  Field  Geology  (Second  Course).  —  Advanced  field- 

work,  involving  the  systematic  investigation  of 
a  formation  or  an  area.  A  formal  report,  as 
nearly  as  practicable  in  conformity  with  the 
approved  methods  of  ofiBcial  geological  reports, 
is  required.  The  work  may  be  prosecuted 
during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember. In  all  cases,  the  arrangements  will 
be  individual,  and  the  fields  will  be  selected 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  applicants. 

Summer  Quarter 
Professor  Salisbury  and  Dr.  Alden 
Prerequisite :    Courses  8,   10,  15,  and  16,  or 
their  equivalents. 
Note.— In  all  cases  arrangements  for  these  courses  must 
be  made  in  advance. 

20A.  Field  Geology  (Second  Course).  —  This  course 
will  involve  the  systematic  investigation  of  an 
area  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  centering  about 
Calhoun  County,  Illinois.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  stratigraphic  and  structural 
features  of  sedimentary  formations,  and  to  the 
use  of  fossils  in  the  interpretation  of  stratigra- 
phy. Four  weeks  will  be  spent  in  the  field 
(September  3-29  inclusive),  and  the  course  will 
be  completed  by  the  subsequent  preparation  of  a 
written  report.  3M  (during  September) 

Assistant  Professor  Weller 
Prerequisite :   Courses  8,  15,  16,  and  18,  or 
their  equivalents. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1907] 
Note.— Application  should  be  made  before  August  1. 

21.  Invertebrate   Paleontology. —  A  study  of  the  hard 

parts  of  invertebrate  animals  preserved  as  fos- 
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sils,  their  classification,  and  geologic   distribu- 
tioD.    Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  3:00-5:00 
Assistant  Professor  Weller 
Prerequisite :     Course  2  or    Us    equivalent. 
Desirable  antecedents :  Courses  15, 16,  and  18. 
22.  Invertebrate    Paleontology.  —  A    continuation  of 
Course  21.  Mj.     Winter  Quarter  ;  3:00-5:00 

Assistant  Professor  Weller 


23.  Invertebrate  Paleontology. — Laboratory  work  in 
the  preparation  and  identification  of  inverte- 
brate fossils  with  training  in  the  practical  usee 
of  the  literature  on  the  subject. 

Mj  or  DMj.    Spring  Quarter;  3:00-5:00 
Assistant  Professor  Weller 
Prerequisite :    Courses  21  and  22. 


XXI A.     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHY 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

ROLLIN  D.  SALISBURY,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geography. 
JOHN  PAUL  GOODE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography. 
ELLEN  CHURCHILL  SEMPLE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  (Spring  Quarter,  1908). 
HARLAN  HARLAND  BARROWS,  S.B.,  Instructor. 


COURSES  OF 

Junior  College  Courses 

2.  Meteorology  and  Climatology. — The  principles  of 

Meteorology  and  their  application  to  regional 
climates.  Climate  as  a  factor  in  economic  and 
social  development. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  11:00 
Mb.  Barrows 

3.  Commercial  Geography. — A  study  of  the  various 

countries  and  their  chief  products;  the  effect  of 
soil,  climate,  and  geographical  situation  in  de- 
termining the  character  of  national  industries 
and  of  international  trade,  commercial  routes, 
seaports;  the  location  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial centers;  exports  and  imports;  the  character, 
importance,  and  chief  sources  of  the  principal 
articles  of  foreign  trade. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  8:30 
Assistant  Professor  Goode 

Sbniok  College  Courses 
5.  Principles  of  Geography. — The  meaning  and  scope 
of  geography;  the  relation  of  the  science  to 
other  subjects;  the  distribution  and  character- 
istics of  land  forms  and  climates;  the  distribu- 
tion and  utilization  of  natural  resources,  such 
as  soils,  minerals,  plants,  and  animals,  with  ref- 
erence to  man's  distribution  and  industrial  and 
social  development;  an  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples developed  to  the  interpretation  of  type 
regions.  Summer  Quarter;  11:30 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Goode 


INSTRUCTION 

6.  The  Geography  of  Commerce. —  The  geographic 

conditions  determining  the  rise  and  expansion 
of  international  trade ;  the  means  of  transpor- 
tation ;  conditions  which  determine  the  choice 
of  routes ;  harbors ;  safe-guards  to  life  and 
property ;  the  influence  of  business  organiza- 
tion ;  the  influence  of  government  participa- 
tion. Mj.  Autumn  Quarter  ;  9:30 
Assistant  Professor  Goode 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

7.  Influence  of  Geography  on  American  History. — 

A  study  of  the  geographic  conditions  which 
have  influenced  the  course  of  American  history. 
Their  importance  as  compared  with  one  another, 
and  their  importance  as  compared  with  non- 
geographic  factors.  Familiarity  with  the  lead- 
ing events  of  American  history,  and  with  the 
elements  of  the  physiography  of  the  United 
States,  is  presupposed.  Primarily  for  teachers 
of  geography  and  history. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter 
Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  9:30 
Mr.  Barrows 

10.  Economic  Geography  of  North  America.  — A 
study  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  continent, 
as  factors  in  its  economic  development.  The 
geology,  the  physiography,  and  the  climate, 
treated  as  factors  determining  or  affecting  the 
location  and  utilization  of  mineral  resources, 
arable    and    grazing-lands,  forests,   etc.     The 
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influence  of  these  various  resources  on  the 
settlement  and  development  of  the  continent. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 
Assistant  PKorEssoK  Goode 

12,  Economic  Geography  of  Europe. —  Outline  same 

as  for  Course  10,  together  with  a  study  of  the 
effects  of  the  natural  resources  on  the  distribu- 
tion and  economic  development  of  racial 
stocks.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  9:30 

Assistant  Professor  Go<»de 
[May  not  be  given  in  1908] 

13.  Commercial  Geography  (Advanced  Course). — Pri- 

marily for  teachers  of  Commercial  Geography. 
Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  1:30 
Assistant  Professor  Goode 


14.  Economic  Geography  of  Tropical  Countries. — 
Outline  similar  to  that  for  Course  10.  Especial 
attention  will  be  given  to  South  America,  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  Philippines.  The  course 
will  also  include  a  consideration  of  the  results 
likely  to  be  achieved  by  the  introduction  of 
scientific  methods  of  sanitation  and  industry, 
from  countries  in  temperate  latitudes. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30 
Assistant  Pkopessob  Goode 
[May  not  be  given  in  1908] 

For  courses  in  Physical  Geography,  see  Department  of  Geology. 
For  courses  in  Zoogeography,  see  Department  of  Zoology. 
For  courses  in  Geographic  Botany,  see  Department  of  Botany. 
For  normal  courses  for  Grade  Teachers,  see  College  of  Education. 


16.  The  Geographic  Problems  of  the  Orient. — The 
significance  of  the  location  of  the  region  with 
reference  to  the  Hinterland  and  to  the  ocean; 
the  physiography  of  the  realm ;  the  natural 
resources ;  racial  characteristics  ;  the  reasons 
underlying  western  interest  and  aggression. 

This  coiirse  is  developed  mainly  with   refer- 
ence to  China  and  Japan. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  11:00 
Assistant  Professor  Goode 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1908] 

20.  Some  Principles  of  Anthropo-geography. — Various 
aspects  of  the  relation  between  Geography  and 
History;  grouping  of  the  land  masses  and  its 
effects;  the  importance  of  geographic  location; 
the  ocean  highway  and  coast  peoples;  rivers  and 
river  lowland  habitat;  islands  and  island  peoples; 
mountain  barriers  and  their  passes;  mountain 
agriculture,  isolating  effect  of  a  mountain  envir- 
onment; life  in  deserts  and  steppes. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Dr.  Sbmple 


XXII     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ZOOLOGY 

OPPiCERS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

CHARLES  OTIS  WHITMAN,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Zoology ;  Curator 

of  the  Zoological  Museum. 
FRANK  RATTRAY  LILLIE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Embryology;  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Zoological  Museum. 
CHARLES  MANNING  CHILD,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zodlogy. 
WILLIAM  LAWRENCE  TOWER,  S.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 
REUBEN  MYRON  STRONG,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 
VICTOR  ERNEST  SHELFORD,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Zodlogy. 


SAMUEL  WENDELL  WILLISTON,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Paleontology ;  Lecturer  on    Evolution  of 

Vertebrates  (1907-8). 
*ROBERT  WILHELM  HEGNER,  S.M.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Zoology. 
JOHN  THOMAS  PATTERSON,  S.B.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Zoology. 
OSCAR  RIDDLE,  S.M.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Zoology. 


*  Resigned. 
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COURSES  OF 

1.  Elementary  Zofllogy. — The  lectures  and  laboratory 

work  include  studies  of  representative  animals 
and  of  general  zoological  topics. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Lectures:  Tu.,  Th.,  3:00. 
Laboratory:  Mon.,  Fri.,  2:00-5:00. 

Dk.  Strong 

2.  General   Biology. —  Lectures  and  laboratory  work 

dealing  with  topics  of  a  general  biological  na- 
ture, such  as:  protoplasm;  the  cell;  structure 
and  activities  of  types  of  animals. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Lectures:  Mon.,  Tu.,  3:00. 
Laboratory:  Th.,  Fri.,  2:00-5:00. 

Dr.  Strong 
DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Lectures:  Mon.-Fri.,  1:30-4:00. 
Laboratory:  12  hrs.,  1:30-4:00. 

Mr.  Patterson 
X.  Field  Zoalogy  (Introductory  Course). — Animals  in 
relation  to  their  environment,  including  work 
on  adaptations,  life-histories,  habits,  ecological 
distribution,  and  classification. 

Mj  or  DMj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Lectures:  Wed.  and  Fri.,  2:00. 
Laboratory  or  field-work:  Mon.,  Tues.,  2:00- 
4:00,  and  Saturday  morning.    For  DMj.,  12  hours 
^  additional  laboratory  or  field-work. 

Mr.  Shelford 
DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Lectures:  Tues.  and  Fri.,  1:30. 
Laboratory  or  field-work:  Afternoons  and  Sat- 
urday morning,  16  hours  per  week. 

Mr.  Shelford 
No  previous  training  in  zoology  required. 

5.  Invertebrate  Zoology.— Study  of  representatives  of 

the  lower  invertebrate  groups,  Protozoa,  Porif- 
era,  Coelentera,  Platyhelminthes,  and  Nemathel- 
minthes;  including  the  anatomy  of  the  adult 
and  the  life-history,  together  with  some  discus- 
sion of  habits  and  distribution.  Mj 

Lectures:  Tu.,  Th.,  2:00. 

Laboratory:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri..  2:00-4:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Child 

Prerequisite:    Course  2. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

6,  Invertebrate  Zoology  (Course  5  continued). — Study 

of  representatives  of  the  higher  invertebrate 
groups.  The  subject-matter  of  this  course  dif- 
fers in  successive  years,  consideration  of  the 
Echinoderms,    Molluscs,  Annelids,   and    allied 
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groups  alternating  with  consideration  of  the 
Arthropods.  Mj 

Lectures  and  Laboratory  as  in  Course  5. 

Assistant  Professor  Child 
Prerequisite:  Course  2. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

7.  Invertebrate  Zoology. — Study  of  representatives 
of  the  principal  invertebrate  groups,  including 
adult  anatomy  and  life-history,  habits,  and  dis- 
tribution. 

DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Lectures:  Mon.,  Tu.,  Wed.,  Th.,  8:00. 
Laboratory:     Daily,    9:00-12:00;    12    hrs.   per 
week.  Assistant  Professor  Child 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1907] 

8.  Evolution  and  Natural   History  of  the   Domestic 

Mammals. — A  series  of  illustrated  lectures  upon 
the  origin,  evolution,  and  natural  history  of  the 
Domestic  Mammals. 

DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Lectures,   Laboratory,  and  Recitation  daily, 
3KX)-5:00.   Visits  to  museums  Friday  afternoons. 
Professor  Williston 

9.  Vertebrate  Zoology. — Study  of  representatives  of 

the  principal  vertebrate  groups,  including  gen- 
eral anatomy,  classification,  life-histories,  habits, 
general  physiology,  and  field-work.  The  labora- 
tory work  consists  of  dissection  of  typical  repre- 
sentatives of  several  groups. 

DM.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter 

Lectures:  Mon.-Fri.,  8:00. 

Laboratory  Work:    9:00-12:00;    12   hrs.    per 
week.  Mr.  Riddle 

10.  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Zoology  of  the  Verte- 

brates.— A  laboratory  study  of  types,  with  dis- 
sections, followed  by  lectures  with  demonstra- 
tions of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  organs, 
classification,  range  of  distribution,  and  evolution 
of  the  vertebrates,  living  and  extinct. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  Mon.-Fri.,  3:00-5:00 
Professor  Williston 
Prerequisite:  Course  2  or  equivalent, 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907] 

IL  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Zoology  of  the  Verte- 
brates.—  Continuation  of  Course  10  (Reptiles, 
Birds). 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  Mon.-Fri.,  3:00-5:00 
Professor  Williston 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907] 
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12.  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Zoology  of  the  Verte- 

brates.— Continuation  of  Course  11  (Mammals). 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  Mon.-Fri.,  3:00-5:00 
Professor  Williston 
(Not  to  be  given  in  1907] 
12A.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates  (Brief 
Course). — A  laboratory  study  of  types  with  dis- 
sections followed   by   lectures   and   demonstra- 
tions. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  Mon.-Fri.,  3:00-5:00 
Professor  Williston 

13.  Field  Zoology  (Advanced  Course).  —  A  study  of  the 

local  fauna  with  special  reference  to  ecological 
distribution  and  animal  societies. 

Mj  or  DMj.    Spring  Quarter 
Lectures:  Wed.  and  Fri.,  2:00. 
,     Laboratory   or   field-work:  Mon.,  Tues.,  2:00- 
4:00,  and  Saturday  morning,  or  the  equivalent. 

Mr.  Shelford 
DM  or  M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Lectures:  Tu.  and  Fri.,  1:30. 
Laboratory    or    field-work:    Afternoons    and 
Saturdays. 

Mr.  Shelford 
Prerequisite:  Either   Course  3  or  Courses  1 
and  2,  or  the  equivalent. 

14.  Studies  of  Birds. — This  course  will  include  studies 

of  the  structures,  habits,  and  colors  of  birds. 

Mj  or  DMj.    Spring  Quarter 


Lectures:  Tu.,  Th.,  3:00. 
Laboratory:  Mon.,  Fri.,  2:00-4:00. 
Field-work  as  arranged. 

Dr.  Strong 

20.  Vertebrate     Embryology, — Birds    and  mammals. 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work. 
Mj  or  DMj.    Spring  Quarter 
Lectures  :  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  8:30. 
Laboratory : 

Sec.   a;   Mon.,   Tu.,  2:00-5:00,    and  Wed., 
2:00-4:00. 

Sec.  h;  Wed.,  2:00-4:00,  Th.,  Fri.,  2:00-5:00. 
Professor  Lillie,  Assistant  Professor  Tower, 

AND  Assistants 
Prerequisite:  Courses  2,  and  Anatomy  10, 11 
and  12,  or  their  equivalents. 

21.  Embryology. — Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  lab- 

oratory work. 

DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Lectures:  Mon.,  Th.,  11:30. 
Laboratory:     Daily,    8:00-11:30;    12   hrs.   per 
week. 

Mr.  Riddlb 

29.  Marine  Biology  at  the  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory at  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.  Credit  is  given  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  for  courses  taken  at  this 
laboratory.  DMj.    Summer  Quarter 

Professors  Whitman  and  Lillie 


XXIII.      THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANATOMY 

OFFICERS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

ROBERT  RUSSELL  BENSLEY,  A.B.,   M.B.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

CHARLES  JUDSON  HERRICK,  S.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Neurology. 

JOHN  GORDON  WILSON,  A.M.,  M.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

GEORGE  ELMER  SHAMBAUGH,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy  of  the  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat. 

BASIL  COLEMAN  HYATT  HARVEY,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

DANIEL  GRAISBERRY  REVELL,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatom.y. 

ELIZABETH  HOPKINS  DUNN,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Anatomy. 

EDWIN  GARVEY  KIRK,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Anatomy. 

EMIL  GOETTSCH,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Anatomy. 

JOHN  SUNDWALL,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

FRANK  ADOLPH  ST.  SURE,  S.B  ,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

COURSES  OP  INSTRUCTION 

Primarily  for  the  Senior  Colleges  largely  independent.    A  dissection  must  be  com- 

1.  Dissection  of  Arm  (Human). — The  student  makes  a  pleted  in  the  Quarter  in  which  it  was  under- 

complete  dissection  of  all  structures,  using  at-  taken.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 

laees  and  textbooks  as  guides.      The  work  is  Repeated  in  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters 
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Laboratory  :  Mon.,  Fri.,  2:00-5:00. 
Assistant  Pkofessor  Wilson,  Drs.  Harvey, 
goettsch,  sundwall,  and  others 
(Laboratory  fee,  $5.00) 

2.  Dissection  of  Leg  (Human).— The  arrangements  for 

this  course  are  similar  to  those  for  Course  1. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter 
Repeated  in  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters 
(Laboratory  fee,  $5.00) 

3.  Dissection  of  Head,    Neck,  and    Spinal    Column 

(Human). —  The   arrangements   for   this  course 
are  similar  to  those  for  Course  1. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter 
Repeated  in  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters 
(Laboratory  fee,  $.1.00) 

4.  Dissection  of  Thorax  and  Abdomen  (Human). — The 

arrangements  for  this  course    are    similar   to 
those  for  Course  1. 

Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters 
Prerequisite:  Courses  1,  2,  and  3. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $5.00) 

5.  Dissection  of  Abdomen  (Human). — The  arrange- 

ments for  this  course  are  similar  to  those  for 
course  1. 

Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters 
Prerequisite:  Courses  1,  2,  and  3. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $5.00) 
6.  Human  Osteology.  —  A  systematic  study  of  the 
human  skeleton  will  be  undertaken.  The  bones 
of  the  human  body  will  be  drawn,  or  modeled 
in  clay,  in  the  laboratory.  The  structure  of  the 
composite  bones  will  be  considered  from  the 
comparative  and  embryological  standpoints. 

)^Mj.    Autumn  and  Summer  Quarters 
Lecture:  Tu.,  8:30. 
Laboratory :  Tu.,  9:30-1:00. 

Messrs.  Revbll  and  Kirk 

(Laboratory  fee,  $1.25) 
7.  Topographical  Anatomy. — A  laboratory  course  in 
human  anatomy,  including  dissection  and  the 
study  of  models,  preparations,  and  transverse 
sections.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter 

Repeated  in  Spring  Quarter,  1908 
Assistant  Proeessor  Wilson 
Prerequisite:  Courses  1,  2, 3,  4. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $5.00) 
10.  Splanchnology,  Histology,  and  Cytology. —  A  brief 
course  on  the  structure  of  the  eel]  and  elemen- 
tary tissues  will  be  followed  by  a  study  of  the 
structure  of  the  various  viscera. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Lectures:  Mon.,  Fri.,  9: 30. 


Laboratory:  Mon.,  Fri.,  10:30-1:00;  Th.,  11:00-1:00. 
Dr.  Revell,  Mb.  Kirk,  and  others 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50) 
13.  Splanchnology,    Histology,    and    Cytology    (Ad- 
vanced).—  In  this  course  the  student  will  under- 
take a  thorough  study  of  the  structure  of  the 
important  organs.     A  knowledge  of  the  normal 
appearance  and  texture  of  the  organs  will  be 
gained  by  the  dissection  of  fresh  specimens,  the 
dissecting  microscope  being  used  to  supplement 
the   information   gained    by  ordinary    methods 
of  dissection.    Finally  the  compound  microscope 
will  be  employed  in  the  study  of  prepared  sec- 
tions. /^Mj  or  IMj.    Winter  Quarter 
Lectures  :  Wed.  and  Fri.,  9:30. 
Laboratory  :  Th.  and  Fri.,  10:30-1:00. 
Wed..  11:00-1:00. 

Dk.  Revell,  Mr.  Kirk,  and  others 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50) 

16.  Elementary  Neurology. — An  elementary  course  on 

the  structure  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Two  lectures. 

Seven  hours  laboratory  work.         Dr.  Dunn 
Prerequisite:  Course  10. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50) 

17.  Gross  and  Microscopic  Anatomy  of  the  Human 

Central  Nervous  System  and  Sense  Organs. — 
This  is  a  required  course  for  Medical  students, 
Mj.     Spring  Quarter 
Lectures:     Mon.,  Tu.,  8: 30. 
Recitation:  Wed.,  8:30. 

Laboratory:  Mon.,  Tu.,  and  Wed..  11:00-1:00. 
Professor  Herrick, 
Dr.  Ddnn,  and  assistants 
Prerequisite:    Microscopic  Anatomy, 
(Laboratory  fee,  .$2..50) 
20.  Anatomy  of  the  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat. —  Special 
anatomy  for  practicing  physicians.    This  course 
will  consist    of   laboratory   work,   lectures,  and 
demonstrations  of  anatomical  preparations. 

DM.     First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Lectures  and  Laboratory:  Mon.,  Th.,  1:30-4:30. 
Dr.  Shambaugh 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50) 
23.  Anatomy  of  the  Pharynx   and  Larynx. —  Special 
course   for  practicing  physicians,  to  consist  of 
lectures  and  laboratory  work   on  the   develop- 
ment, gross  anatomy,  and  microscopic  anatomy 
of  these  organs. 

DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Lectures   and    Laboratory  work :  Mon.,   Tu., 
Wed.,  Th.,  2:00-5:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Wilson 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50) 
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XXI V.     THE  DEPAR TMENl    OF  PR T8I0L OGY 

ilnclvding  Physiological  Chemistry  and  Pharmacology) 
OFFICERS  OP  INSTRUCTION 
ALBERT  PRESCOTT  MATHEWS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry. 
DAVID  JUDSON  LINGLE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 
WALDEMAR  KOCH,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry. 
ANTON  JULIUS  CARLSON,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 

SAMUEL  ALEXANDER  MATTHEWS,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Experimental  Therapeutic. 
ALBERT  WOELPEL,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Physiology. 
PRANK  HENRY  PIKE,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Physiology. 
JAMES  RICHARD  GREER,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 
DENNIS  EMERSON  JACKSON,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Pharmacology. 
EARL  BALL,  Mechanical  Assistant. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  courses  of  the  Physiological  Department  are  arranged  for  three  classes  of  students: 

I.  The  Junior  College  students  who  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
human  body.  To  satisfy  the  needs  of  these  students  a  two-major  course  is  given:  1  and  2,  Introductory^ 
Physiology.    In  order  to  make  it  accessible  to  a  large  number  of  students,  no  prerequisites  are  demanded. 

II.  Medical  students.  The  work  is  comprised  in  Courses  12, 13,  14, 19,  20,  and  21.  As  Physiology  has  to 
apply  Physics  and  Chemistry  to  the  explanation  of  life-phenomena,  a  good  knowledge  of  Physics  and  Chemistry 
is  essential  for  the  work  of  these  courses. 

The  same  courses,  or  certain  of  them,  will  be  found  useful  to  students  who  intend  to  specialize  in  Zoology 
Botany,  or  Psychology. 

III.  Students  wishing  to  specialize  in  Physiology,  Physiological  Chemistry,  or  Pharmacology.  Por  such 
students  an  extensive  knowledge  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  is  necessary. 

Por  each  major  or  double-minor  course  requiring  laboratory  work  the  laboratory  fee  is  $2.30. 

COURSES  OP  INSTRUCTION 

Junior  College  Courses  Repeated.    Winter  Quarter 

1  and  2.  Introductory  Physiology  .-These  courses  are  Assistant  Professor  Lingle 

intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  I>M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 

elementary  facts  concerning  the  structure  and  *2.  Physiology  of  Metabolism,  Muscles,  the  Ner- 

functions  of  the  human  body.     They  are  not  vous  System  and  Senses.    A   continuation  of 

required  of  medical  students,  but  are  recom-  Course  1.                               Mj.    Winter  Quarter 

mended  to  college  students.    Students  are  urged  Lectures:  Three  a  week, 

to  take  both  courses.    No  prerequisites  are  de-  Laboratory :  4  hrs.  a  week, 

manded  for  Course  1.    Course  1  is  prerequisite  Assistant  Professor  Linglb 

to  Course  2.  Repeated.    Spring  Quarter 

*1.  Physiology  of   Blood,  Circulation,  Respira-  Assistant  Professor  Lingle 

tion,  Digestion,  Secretion,  and  Absorption.  DM.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 

Lectures  :  Three  a  week.  Senior  College  Courses 
Laboratory :  4  hrs.  a  week.                                       tl2-   Physiology  of   Blood,    Circulation,  and   Respi- 

Assistant  Professor  Lingle  ration.                                     Mj.    Spring  Quarter 


•The  laboratory  work  of  1  and  2  may  be  taken  as  a  Major  in  the  Summer  Quarter  by  students  already  euflSciently  qualified 
in  the  lecture  work.      The  laboratory  work  in  this  quarter  will  be  specially  adapted  to  teachers. 

tOne  of  the  Courses  12,  13,  or  U  will  be  repeated  in  the  Summer  Quarter.  The  choice  will  depend  upon  the  requiremente 
of  the  majority  of  the  applicants. 
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Lectures :  Two  a  week. 

Professor 

Recitations  and  conference:  One  hour  a  week. 
Assistant  Professors  Lingle 
AND  Carlson  and  Dr.  Woklfbl 
Laboratory :  6  hrs.  a  week. 

Assistant  Professor  Carlson, 
Dr.  Woelfel,  and  Messrs.  Pike  and  Greer 
Prerequisite  :  Physiological  Chemistry. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50) 
tl3.  Physiology  of  Digestion,  Metabolism,  Absorp- 
tion, Secretion,  Muscles,  and  Heat. 

IJ^Mj.     Autumn  Quarter 

Professor  

Lectures  :  Three  a  week. 
Recitations :  Two  hrs.  a  week. 
Assistant  Professors  Lingle  and  Carlson, 
Dr.  Woelfel,  and  Mr.  Pike 
Laboratory  :  7  hours  a  week. 

Assistant  Professor  Carlson, 
Dr.  Woelfel,  and  Messrs.  Pike  and  Greer 
Prerequisite :  Physiology  12. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50) 
"^14,  Physiology    of    the    Nervous    System    and    the 
Senses.  Mj.     Winter  Quarter 

Lectures  :  Two  a  week. 

Assistant  Professor  Carlsom 
Recitations  and  Conference:  One  a  week. 
Assistant  Professor  Carlson, 
Dr.  Woelfel,  and  Mr.  Pike 
Laboratory  :  6  hrs.  a  week. 

Assistant  Professor  Carlson, 
Dr.  Woelfel,  and  Messrs.  Pike  and  Greer 
Prerequisite :  Neurology  3. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50) 
16,  Special  Physiology  of  Mammals. — Including  the 
repetition    of    experiments    not    given   in  the 
general   courses.  Saturdays,  8:00-12:30 

J^Mj.    Summer  Quarter 
Mr.  Pike 
Repeated.    Autumn  Quarter 
Prerequisite :  Physiology  12,  or  13,  or  14,  or 
equivalent. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $1.25) 


16.  Advanced    Physiology    of   the    Central    Nervous 
System.  Mj.     Spring  Quarter 

Assistant  Professor  Carlson 
Prerequisite:  Physiology  14. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50) 

Note. —  Either  Course  19  or  20  may  be  counted  as  required 
credit  in  Physiological  Chemistry  for  medical  students. 

19.  Physiological     Chemistry.  —  Chemistry    of     the 

foods,  digestion,  and  the  general  chemistry  of 
the  cell.  IJ^Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 

Lectures:  Three  a  week. 

Professor  Mathews 
Recitations:  Two  a  week. 
Laboratory:  6  hrs.  a  week. 

Professor  Mathews 
and  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Bunzel 
Prerequisite:   General  Chemistry  and  Quali- 
tative Analysis ;  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry. 
Quantitative  Analysis  recommended. 

20.  Physiological  Chemistry. — The  chemistry  of  me- 

tabolism, blood,  the  tissues,  and  the  excretions. 
1}4  Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Lectures  :  Three  a  week. 

Assistant  Professor  Kooh 
Recitations  :  Two  a  week. 
Laboratory :  7  hrs.  a  week. 

Assistant  Professor  Koch 
and  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Bdnzbl 

Prerequisite:  The  same  as  Course  19. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $3.75) 

21.  Pharmacology.  IJ^Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Lectures :  Three  a  week. 

Professor  Mathews 
and  Assistant  Professor  Koch 
Recitations:  Two  a  week. 
Laboratory:  7  hrs.  a  week. 

Professor  Mathews 
Assistant  Professor  Koch, 
and  Mr.  Jackson 
(Laboratory  fee,  $3.75) 


tSee  footnote  on  preceding  page. 
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XX VI     THE  DEPAR TMENT  OF  PALEONTOL OGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

SAMUEL  WENDELL  WILLISTON,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Paleontology. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1.   Geological     History    of   the    Vertebrates. — The        2.  Geological  History  of  the  Vertebrates. —  Continu- 

structure,    classification,   evolution,   and    faun-  ation  of  Course  1.    Mammals, 

istic  relations  of  the  extinct  Vertebrata;   their  Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  11:00-1:00 

range  and  distribution.  Pbofessor  Williston 

Lectures,  Recitations,  and  Laboratory.  For  courses    treating   of   the    extinct  verte- 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00-1:00  brates  from  the  biological  side,  see  Department 

Peopessob  Williston  of  ZoSlogy. 
Prerequisite  :  Courses  15  and  16,  Department 
of  Geology. 


XXV IL     THE  DEPARTMENT   OF  BOTANY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

JOHN  MERLE  COULTER,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Botany. 

CHARLES  REID  BARNES,  A.M.,  Fh.D.,  Professor  of  Plant  Physiology. 

CHARLES  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Morphology  and  Cytology. 

HENRY  CHANDLER  COWLES,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ecology. 

WILLIAM  JESSE  GOAD  LAND,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Morphology. 

HEINRICH  HASSELBRING,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Plant  Pathology. 

WILLIAM  CROCKER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Plant  Physiology. 

LEONAS  LANCELOT  BURLINGAME,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Morphology. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

In  courses  demanding  the  use  of  apparatus  a  laboratory  fee  of  $2.50  is  charged.  The  laboratory  fee 
named  includes  the  use  of  microscope  and  reagents  and  plant  material.  In  addition  a  breakage  ticket  is 
usually  needed. 

The  courses  fall  naturally  into  groups  under  the  following  classification: 

I.  General  and  Introductory. —  Courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  intended  to  give  a  general  preparation  for 
biological  work  in  the  field  of  botany.  Each  course  is  complete  in  itself,  but  Course  1  is  a  necessary  introduction 
to  either  2  or  3,  and  is  the  course  to  be  selected  by  the  general  student  who  can  give  but  a  single  quarter  to  the 
subject.  For  this  reason  Course  1  is  given  each  quarter  except  the  Winter.  Course  6  is  intended  to  correct 
the  tendency  of  students  of  morphology  to  know  only  laboratory  material,  and  to  be  ignorant  of  live  plants 
and  their  habitats.     Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  6  are  especially  recommended  to  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

Courses  7,  8,  and  9  constitute  a  series  intended  to  give  a  thorough  account  of  the  principal  groups  of 
plants,  their  morphology,  and  a  somewhat  detailed  outline  of  their  classification.  These  courses  may  be 
taken  in  any  sequence,  although  the  subject  develops  most  naturally  if  they  are  taken  in  the  order  of  their 
numbering.  They  are  required  of  all  students  who  intend  to  do  advanced  work  in  the  Department,  and  are 
adapted  to  all  who  desire  a  thorough  elementary  knowledge  of  plants.  Unless  all  three  are  taken.  Course  1,  or 
its  equivalent,  is  prerequisite  for  any  of  them. 

Course  4  is  required  of  all  students  who  purpose  entering  any  of  the  courses  in  Special  Morphology. 

II.  Special  Morphology. — The  courses  enumerated  under  this  head  (10-15)  expand  the  work  of  Courses?,  8, 
and  9,  and  consider  in  detail  the  different  groups  of  plants  there  studied.  They  are  intended  to  furnish  the 
training  necessary  for  independent  research  in  morphology.  Courses  10,  12,  and  13  make  up  a  year's  work, 
offered  in  alternate  years  with  Courses  11,  14,  and  15.  Courses  18  and  19  are  for  research  students  and 
demand  familiarity  with  German  and  French. 
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III.  Physiology. — Courses  20-22  include  work  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  Physiology  and  constitute 
a  continuous  course  (though  they  may  be  elected  separately  and  in  any  order)  prerequisite  to  research  work  in 
Physiology.  The  laboratory  observations  in  these  courses  sometimes  require  work  at  irregular  and  unusual 
hours  which  those  electing  them  should  be  willing  to  give.  Students  should  be  able  to  read  German  readily, 
and  must  be  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  physics  and  inorganic  chemistry.  Physics  1,2,  3, 
and  Chemistry  1,  2,  .3,  4  are  highly  desirable  antecedents,  and  may  in  future  be  made  prerequisites. 

IV.  Ecology. —  Courses  30,  32,  and  34  constitute  a  series,  but  are  independent  of  one  another,  and  hence 
may  be  elected  separately.    The  ability  to  read  German  is  a  decided  advantage  in  all  the  courses  in  Ecology. 

V.  Bacteriology. — Students  specializing  in  Botany  are  advised  to  take  at  least  two  Majors  of  Bacteriology 
(Courses  IB  and  4). 

For  advanced  courses  see  The  Circular  of  Information:    The  Graduate  Schools. 


1.  Elementary  Botany. —  A   general  introduction   to 

Botany,  including  the  important  structures  of 
plants  as  a  foundation  for  the  study  of  func- 
tions, the  general  classification  of  plants,  and 
the  evolution  of  the  plant  kingdom.  Pre- 
requisite to  all  other  courses  offered  by  the 
department.  No  credit  until  the  work  of  the 
quarter  is  complete. 

Mj.    Summer,  Autumn,  and  Spring  Quarters 

Lectures:  Mon.,  Wed.,  3:00. 

Laboratory:  Fri.,  2:00-4:00. 

Peopessor  Coulter  and  Assistant 
( Laboratory  fee,  $2.50 ) 

2.  Elementary  Plant  Physiology. — A  summary  view 

of  the  general  functions  of  the  organs  of  seed- 
plants,  such  as  absorption,  transpiration,  pho- 
tosynthesis, and  respiration.  Especially  de- 
signed for  students  not  prepared  for  Courses 
20,  21,  22.  No  credit  until  work  of  quarter  is 
complete. 

Mj.    Summer  and  Winter  Quarters 
Lectures  :  Tu.,  Th.,  2:00. 
Laboratory  :  Men.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  2: 00-4: 00. 

Professor  Barnes  and  Dr.  Crocker 
Prerequisite:  Course  1  or  its  equivalent.    De- 
sirable antecedent:  Course  5. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50) 

3.  Elementary  Ecology. — Plants  in  relation  to  their 

environment.  Field-work  in  the  greenhouses, 
parks,  and  vacant  grounds  near  the  University, 
with  occasional  laboratory  exercises,  and  field 
trips  to  the  country.  Mj.     Spring  Quarter 

Lectures:  Tu.,  Th.,  4:  00. 
Field  or  Laboratory  work: 

Mon..  Wed.,  Fri.,  4:00-6:00 
Dr.  Cowles  and  Mr.  Fuller 
Given  as  DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Mon.-Th.,  1: 30-4: 30,  and  Saturday  afternoons. 

Mr.  Fuller 
Prerequisite  :  Course  1  or  its  equivalent. 

4.  Methods   in   Plant    Histology.  —  Principles    and 


methods  of  killing,  fixing,  imbedding,  sectioning, 
staining,  mounting,  drawing,  reconstructing,  and 
use  of  microscope.  This  course  is  a  necessary 
preparation  for  the  courses  in  special  mor- 
phology. Mj.     Spring  Quarter 

Dr.  Land 

Lecture:  Mon.,  3:00. 

Laboratory:  Tu.-Fri.,  2:00-4:00, 

DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 

Lecture,  Mon.,  1:30. 

Laboratory:     Daily,    8:00-10:00;     Tu.-Fri., 
1:30-3:30.  Dr.  Land 

Prerequisite :  Course  1  or  its  equivalent. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50) 

6.  Field  Botany. —  A  study  of  the  local  flora,  includ- 

ing the  recognition  of  plants  of  all  groups,  and 
special  exercises  in  the  determination  of  seed- 
plants  and  pteridophytes. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter 
Field-work  :  Daily,  4:00-6:00. 

Dr.  Hasselbring 
DM.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Field-work:  Daily,  1:30-5:30. 

Dr.  Hasselbring 
Prerequisite :  Course  1  or  its  equivalent. 

7.  General     Morphology     of     Thallophytes.  —  The 

thorough  study  of  a  series  of  Algae  and  Fungi 
forms  the  basis  of  lectures  upon  the  morphology 
and  classification  of  these  groups.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  such  topics  as  evolu- 
tion of  sex,  life-histories,  lines  of  development, 
etc.  Mj.    Summer  and  Autumn  Quarters 

Lectures:  Tu.,  Th.,  12:00. 
Laboratory:  Mon.  Wed.,  Fri.,  11:00-1:00. 

Professor  Coulter 
and  Assistant  Professor  Chamberlain 
Prerequisite :  Course  1  or  its  equivalent. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50) 

8.  General  Morphology  of  Bryophytes  and  Pterido- 

phytes.— ^A  continuation  of  Course  7.  The 
topics  especially  elaborated  and  discussed  are 
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alternation  of  generations,  evolution  of  the 
Bporophyte,  and  heterospory. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Lectures:  Tu.,  Th.,  12:00. 
Laboratory:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Pri.,  11:00-1:00. 

PKOFE3SOR  Coulter 
AND  Assistant  Professor  Chamberlain 
Prerequisite :  Course  1  or  its  equivalent. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50) 

9.  General  Morphology  of  Spermatophytes. — A  con- 
tinuation of  Courses  7  and  8.  In  this  course 
special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  seed,  simplification  of  the  gameto- 
phyte,  and  genetic  relationships. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Lectures:  Tu.,  Th.,  12:00. 
Laboratory  :  Mon.,  Wed.,  Pri.,  11:  00-1: 00. 

Professor  Coulter  and  Dr.  Land 
Prerequisite :    Course    1    or    its    equivalent, 
Course  8  or  concurrent. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $2.5(i) 

30l  Plant  Physics. — This  course  is  designed  to  ae- 
quaint  the  student  with  the  plant  processes 
which  are  essentially  physical,  such  as  mainte- 
nance of  bodily  form,  turgor,  absorption,  move- 
ment of  substances  in  the  body,  and  transpira- 
tion. Mj  or  DMj.  Autumn  Quarter 
Lectures:  Mon.,  Wed.,  3:00. 
Laboratory:   Tu.,  Th.,  Pri.,  2:00-4:00. 

Professor  Barnes  and  Dr.  Crocker 
Prerequisite :    Course  2.     Desirable    antece- 
dents: Physics,  1,  2,  3, 11;  Botany,  3,  5,  7,  8,  9. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50). 

21.  Plant  Chemics.  —  A  continuation  of  Course  20, 

devoted  to  the  study  of  metabolism,  including 
the  manufacture,  digestion,  and  assimilation  of 
foods  ;  respiration  ;  waste  products. 

Mj  or  DMj.     Winter  Quarter 
Lectures:  Mon.,  Wed.,  3:00. 
Laboratory  :  Tu.,  Th.,  Fri.,  2: 00-4:  CO. 

Professor  Barnes  and  Dr.  Crocker 
Prerequisite :    Course   2.     Desirable    antece- 
dents :  Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  4;  Botany  20. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50) 

22.  Growth   and    Movement.  —  A    continuation    of 

Courses  20  and  21.  The  phenomena  of  growth 
and  movement  will  be  examined  with  especial 
reference  to  the  influence  of  external  agents 
upon  them  through  irritability. 

Mj  or  DMj.    Spring  Quarter 


Lectures  :  Mon.,  Wed.,  3:00. 
Laboratory  :  Tu.,  Th.,  Fri.,  2:00^:00. 

Professor  Barnes  and  Dr.  Crocker 
Prerequisite :    Course  2.     Desirable    antece- 
dents :  Courses  20,  21. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50) 

30.  Ecological  Anatomy.  —  Plant  tissues  from  the 
standpoint  of  origin  and  function ;  follows  or 
runs  parallel  with  Course  3. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Lectures  :   Tu.,  Th.,  11:00. 
Laboratory  :   Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  11 :  00-1 : 00. 

Assistant  Professor  Cowles 
Prerequisite:  Courses  1,  2,  3. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50) 

34.  Physiographic    Ecology.  —  Origin,    development, 

and  death  of  the  various  plant  associations, 

especially    such    as    are    found   in  the  United 

States  and  Canada.  Mj.     Spring  Quarter 

Lectures  :  Mon.,  Pri.,  4  :  00. 

Field-work :    Wed.  afternoon  and  all  day  Sat. 

Assistant  Professor  Cowles 
Prerequisite :  Botany  3,  Physiography,  and 
preferably  Geographic  Geology. 

36.  Field  Ecology. — Designed  to  supplement  the  local 
work  in  Ecology  at  the  University.  The  whole 
time  of  the  student  will  be  required  while  in 
the  field ;  the  remainder  of  the  time  may  be 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  a  report.  M,  DM, 
or  3M  for  a  term's  work;  Mj,  DMj,  or  3Mj  for 
a  quarter's  work,  depending  upon  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  work  accomplished. 

Summer  Quarter:  First  Term  in  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  British  Columbia ;  Second 
Term  in  Alaska. 

Winter  Quarter:  First  Term,  in  Southern 
Florida. 

Assistant  Professor  Cowles 

40.  Elementary  Plant  Pathology. — A  study  of  the 
life-histories  of  the  commoner  forms  of  parasites 
together  with  their  physiology  and  their  patho- 
logical effect  on  the  host  plants.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  relation  between  para- 
site and  host.  Field  trips  for  recognizing  and 
collecting  material.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 

Lectures:    Tu.,  Th.,  3: 00. 
Laboratory:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  2:00-4:00. 

Dr.  Hasselbring 
Prerequisite:  Courses  2  and  6  or  equivalents. 
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XXVIII.     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

LUDVIG  HBKTOEN,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology,  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Pathology  and 

Bacteriology. 
EDWIN  OAKES  JORDAN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
HARRY  GIDEON  WELLS,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology. 
PRESTON  KYES,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Experimental  Pathology. 
HOWARD  TAYLOR  RICKETTS,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology. 
NORMAN  MacLeod  HARRIS,  M.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
BROWN  PUSEY,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  the  Pathology  of  the  Eye. 
THOR  ROTHSTEIN,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Neuropathology. 

,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

PAUL  GUSTAV  HEINEMANN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

MARY  HEFPERAN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  and  Curator  of  the  Bacteriological  Museum. 


courses  of 

Senior  College  Coueses 
lA.  The  Pathogenic  Bacteria. — Designed  primarily 
for  Medical  students. 

IJ^Mj.     Summer  Quarter;  1:30-4: 30 
Assistant  Professor  Harris  and  Mr.  Ayers 
Repeated  in  Autumn  Quarter. 
Sec.  a,  daily    2:00^:00 
Sec.  6,  daily  11:00-1:00 

Associate  Professor  Jordan, 

Assistant  Professor  Harris, 

AND  Mr.  Heinemann 

IB.  General    Bacteriology. — For    Non-Medical  stu- 
denta  Mj.    Spring  Quarter 

Dr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Heinemann 
2A.  General  Pathology  and  Pathological  Histology. — 
A  practical  laboratory  course  in  general  patho- 
logic histology,  supplemented  by  experiment, 
by  the  study  of  fresh  and  museum  specimens, 
and  by  recitations  in  general  pathology. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Assistant  Professors  Wells  and  Ricketts, 

AND  Assistants 


INSTRUCTION 

Laboratory,  Recitations,  and  Lectures:    Nine 
hours  a  week. 

Prerequisite:  Histology ,  Bacteriology ,  Physi- 
ological Chemistry,  and  Visceral  Anatomy. 
2B.  General  Pathology  and  Pathological  Histology. 
Continuation  of  2A  in  Spring  Quarter.         Mj 
(2A  and  2B  will  be  given  in  the  Summer  Quar- 
ter, 1907,  as  2DM.) 
Assistant  Professors  Wells  and  Ricketts 
3.  Lectures  in  General  Pathology. —  Supplementary 
to  Course  2B.  K^i-    Spring  Quarter 

The  Instructors  of  the  Department 

15.  Sanitary  Water  Analysis. — Chemical,  bacterial, 

and  microscopical  methods.  Lectures  and  lab- 
oratory work. 

(Not  to  be  given  in  1907) 

16.  Sanitary  Aspects  of  Milk   Supply.— Practice   in 

laboratory  methods  of  the  examination  of  milk. 
(Size  of  class  limited  to  six.)  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged. Mj.    Winter  Quarter 

Mr.  Heinemann 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  and  Bacteriology. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50) 


XXXL     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

SOLOMON  HENRY  CLARK,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 
FREDRIC  mason  BLANCHARD,  A.m.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 
WILLIAM  PIERCE  GORSUCH,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 
BERTRAM  GRIFFITH  NELSON,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Public  Speaking. 
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CIRCULAR   OF  INIORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 

SPECIAL    REGULATIONS 

1.  All  students  in  the  Junior  Colleges  take  courses  in  this  Department. 

2.  The  required  work  is  two  hours  a  week  during  two  consecutive  quarters,  beginning  either  in  October 
or  in  Januarj'. 

3.  The  required  work  is  taken  immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  first  required  Major  in  Rhetoric 
and  English  Composition. 

4.  Students  entering  with  advanced  standing  are  not  excused  from  required  public  speaking  unless 
they  present  to  the  Department  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  done  work  reasonably  equivalent  to  that  required 
in  the  University  of  Chicago. 


COURSES  OP 

JuNioK  College  Courses 
lA.  Required  Public  Speaking. — Courses  lA  and  IB 
are  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  Baccalaure- 
ate degree.  These  courses  are  introductory  to 
the  elective  courses.  The  work  consists  mainly 
of  the  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
public  speaking,  and  the  preparation  and  deliv- 
ery of  short  original  talks.  The  object  of  the 
required  courses  is  to  aid  the  student  in 
acquiring  self-reliance,  self-control,  facility  and 
accuracy  in  thinking,  before  an  audience;  and 
clearness  and  effectiveness  of  statement  to  an 
audience.  During  the  Summer  Quarter  students 
not  candidates  for  a  degree  may  take  lA  or  IB 
as  M,  or  both  as  Mj. 

Summer  Quarter,  First  Term;  Mon.-Fri. 

Section  a,  11:30 

Section  b,    1:30  Mr.  Gorsuch 

Autumn  Quarter — 


INSTRUCTION 

plements  Course  lA  and  completes  the  required 
work. 

Summer  Quarter,  Second  Term;  Mon.-Pri. 

Section  a,  11:30 

Section  h,    1:30 


Section  a  (Men) 

Mon.  and  Thurs., 

11:00 

Section  b  {Women) 

Mon.  and  Thurs., 

12:00 

Section  c  (Men) 

Mon.  and  Thurs., 

2:00 

Section  d  { Women) 

Mon.  and  Thurs., 

3:00 

Section  e  ( Women) 

Tues.  and  Fri., 

11:00 

Section  f  (Men) 

Tues.  and  Fri., 

12:00 

Section  g  (Women) 

Tues.  and  Fri., 

2:00 

Section  h  (Men) 

Tues.  and  Fri., 

3:00 

Messrs.  Goksuch  and  Nelson 

Winter  Quarter — 

Section  a  (Men) 

Mon.  and  Thurs., 

11:00 

Section  b  (Women) 

Tues.  and  Fri., 

9:30 

Section  c  (Men) 

Mon.  and  Thurs., 

2:00 

Section  d  (Women) 

Mon.  and  Thurs., 

2:00 

Section  e  ( Women) 

Tues.  and  Fri., 

12:00 

Section  /  (Men) 

Tues.  and  Fri., 

12:00 

Section  g  (Women) 

Tues.  and  Fri., 

3:00 

Section  h  (Men) 

Tues.  and  Fri., 

3:00 

Messrs.  Gorsuch  and  Nelson 

equired  Course  (continued). — This  course  sup- 

Mh.  Gorsuch 

Winter  Quarter — 

Section  a  (Men) 

Mon.  and  Thurs., 

12:00 

Section  b  (Women) 

Mon.  and  Thurs., 

12:00 

Section  c  (Men) 

Mon.  and  Thurs., 

3:00 

Section  d  ( Women) 

Mon.  and  Thurs., 

3:00 

Section  e  ( Women) 

Tues.  and  Fri., 

11:00 

Section  /  (Men) 

Tues.  and  Fri., 

11:00 

Section  g  (Women) 

Tues.  and  Fri., 

2:00 

Section  h  (Men) 

Tues.  and  Fri., 

2:00 

Messrs 

.  Gorsuch  and  Nelson 

Spring  Quarter — 

Section  a  (Men) 

Mon.  and  Thurs., 

11:00 

Section  b  (Women) 

Mon.  and  Thurs., 

12:00 

Section  c  (Men) 

Mon.  and  Thurs., 

2:00 

Section  d  (Women) 

Mon.  and  Thurs., 

3:00 

Section  e  (Women) 

Tues.  and  Fri., 

11:00 

Section  f  (Men) 

Tues.  and  Fri., 

12:00 

Section  g  (Women) 

Tues.,  and  Fri., 

2:00 

Section  h  (Men) 

Tues.  and  Fri., 

3:00 

Messrs 

1.  Gorsuch  and  Nelson 

2.  Voice  and  Action  in  Public  Speaking. — This  is  a 
course  dealing  with  fundamental  principles  in- 
volved in  the  use  of  the  voice  and  body  in  speak- 
ing. Such  attention  as  necessary  is  given  to 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene  and  their  re- 
lation to  health  and  expression.  Gesture  as  an 
accompaniment  of  speech  is  treated  in  theory 
and  practice.  Illustrative  selections  from  stand- 
ard literature  are  studied  and  presented.  Origi- 
nal speeches  are  made.  By  daily  appearance  be- 
fore the  class  the  student  is  trained  in  correct 
breathing,  tone  production,  variety  and  volume 
of  voice;  and  in  thinking  and  speaking  in  the 
presence  of  an  audience. 
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DM.  Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  8: 00  and 
1:30.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 

Assistant  Professor  Blanchard 

6.  Interpretation  of  the  Printed  Page.— The  purpose 
of  this  course  is  to  train  the  student  to  discover 
the  contents  of  the  printed  page.  The  phrase  is 
regarded  as  the  unit  of  thought;  and,  with  this 
as  the  point  of  departure,  the  student  studies 
.  the  printed  page  as  a  series  of  phrase  units  with 
different  mental  and  emotional  values.  Accu- 
racy of  observation  and  care  in  analysis  are  the 
principal  objects  to  be  attained,  together  with 
the  ability  to  read  aloud  simply,  easily,  and  nat- 
urally without  any  effort  after  an  art  product. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 
Associate  Professor  Clark 

Senior  College  Courses 

3.  Inductive  Studies  in  Oratory. —  In  these  studies 

the  history  of  oratory  and  orators  is  surveyed, 
and  the  student  made  familiar  with  the  methods 
employed  by  the  world's  great  public  speakers. 
Speeches,  addresses,  and  orations  characteristic 
of  most  public  occasions  are  analyzed  and  de- 
claimed. The  psychological  principles  involved 
in  the  management  of  audiences  are  discussed 
and  practiced.  Attention  is  given  to  Intro- 
duction, Narration,  Partition,  Discussion,  and 
Conclusion  as  distinct  parts  of  a  speech.  Each 
student  presents  original  examples  of  the  forms 
of  oratory  studied.  Continued  experience  in 
speaking  before  the  class  brings  ease,  precision, 
and  effectiveness  in  the  use  of  voice  and  gesture. 
Mj.  Spring  Quarter ;  8:30 
Assistant  Professor  Blanchard 
M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Associate  Professor  Clark  and  Mr.  Nelson 

4.  Preparation  and  Delivery  of  Addresses. —  In  addi- 

tion to  continued  practice  in  the  technique  of 
public  speaking,  students  are  here  given  special 
experience  in  choosing  subjects,  gathering  ma- 
terial, deducing  themes,  formulating  plans,  and 
developing  miscellaneous  addresses  and  orations. 
Each  member  of  the  class  appears  in  short  af- 
ter-dinner speeches,  political  speeches,  platform 
lectures,  commemorative  addresses,  dedicatory 
addresses,  deliberative  speeches,  sermons,  and  at 
least  one  long  oration.  Some  of  the  addresses 
are  presented  from  manuscript,  some  memori- 
ter,  and  a  few  extempore.    The  student  is  made 


familiar  with  all  of  the  usual  forms  of  public 
speaking.  Mj.     Autumn  Quarter  ;  9:30 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Assistant  Professor  Blanchard 

5.  Extemporaneous  Speaking. — The  theory  of  extem- 
pore speaking  is  presented  and  applied  to  the 
daily  work  of  the  class.  Voice  and  gesture  are 
subjected  to  most  rigorous  tests.  The  student 
is  compelled  to  make  rapid  formulation  of  his 
thought,  and  to  present  the  same  in  an  attrac- 
tive and  effective  manner.  Current  topics  and 
subjects  of  general  interest  are  suggested  for 
study.  Careful  preparation  of  material  is  re- 
quired, and  plans  of  speeches  are  made  in  ad- 
vance; but  the  choice  of  language  is  left  for  the 
moment  of  speaking. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  9:30 
Assistant  Professor  Blanchard 

7.  Principles  of  Vocal  Expression. —  This  course  con- 

tinues the  work  begun  in  Course  6.  The  cri- 
teria of  vocal  expression  are  studied  from  the 
psychological  view-point.  The  relation  of  time, 
pause,  pitch,  melody,  inflection,  quality,  force  to 
speech  is  demonstrated.  The  student  is  here 
made  acquainted  with  the  elements  that  make 
the  composite  mass  —  vocal  expression,  thus  de- 
veloping the  power  of  self-analysis,  and  furnish- 
ing him  with  standards  of  criticism  that  enable 
him  to  judge  his  own  vocal  expression.  Much 
stress  is  laid  on  the  development  of  spontaneity, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  student  is  trained 
to  control  and  guide  this  spontaneity  as  a  prep- 
aration for  artistic  work.  The  standards  of 
criticism  presented  are  applied  to  the  daily 
reading  or  recitation  of  the  class. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30 
Associate  Professor  Clark  and 
Assistant  Propbssor  Blanchard 

8.  Vocal  Expression  as  Art. — Students  prepare  selec- 

tions and  present  them  before  the  class  for  criti- 
cism. The  general  art  principles,  such  as  unity, 
principality,  subordination,  climax,  contrast,  and 
values,  which  underlie  music,  literature,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  architecture,  are  shown  to 
underlie  the  art  of  reading.  Impersonation,  ges- 
ture, dialect,  reading  and  recitation  with  and 
without  the  reading-desk,  the  preparation  of 
programmes,  "cutting"  and  adapting  selections 
for  the  platform,  receive  special  attention. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  2:00 
Associate  Professor  Clark 
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The  Vocal  Interpretation  of  Poetry. —  The  primary 
purpose  of  the  course  is  to  show  what  poetry  is, 
and  to  train  the  student  in  rendering  it  orally. 
It  deals  with   various  aspects   of    poetic    art. 
Typical  examples  are  discussed  and  analyzed, 
with  the  object  of  furnishing  standards  of  criti- 
cism, and  of  enhancing  the  student's  apprecia- 
tion. 
I.  Intellectual,  imaginative,  and  emotional  as- 
pects of  literature. 
II.  The  elements  of  lyric,  epic,  and  dramatic 
poetry. 

III.  Rhythm,    rhyme,    alliteration,    assonance, 
tone-color,  etc. 

IV.  Analysis  as  a  preparation  for  oral  expres- 
sion. 

The  student's  appreciation  of  the  literature 
discussed  is  constantly  tested  through  his  vocal 
expression. 
DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  8:00,  1:30 
Associate  Professok  Clark 
AND  Me.  Nelson 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  12:00 
Associate  Professok  Clark 
Artistic  Reading.  —  The  purpose  of  this  course  is 


to  give  special  preparation  for  public  reading. 
The  student  chooses,  arranges,  and  presents 
complete  programmes  of  miscellaneous  numbers, 
adapted  stories,  and  entire  plays.  Through  the 
application  of  the  principles  studied  in  all  the 
preceding  courses  he  now  purposes  to  present 
a  finished  art  product.  His  work  receives  the 
helpful  yet  searching  criticism  of  the  instructor 
and  the  class  as  a  preparation  for  the  unsparing 
criticism  of  life.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30 

Associate  Professor  Clark  and 
Assistant  Professor  Blanchard 

11.  The  Teaching  of  Reading. — The  aims  of  this  course 
are  (1)  to  give  the  teacher  a  sound  basis  for  class 
work — that  is,  a  knowledge  of  the  psychology 
of  expression;  (2)  to  lay  out  a  defVaite  method 
which  shall  apply  to  each  grade  (particularly  to 
those  above  the  second),  and  to  the  school  as  a 
whole;  (3)  to  show  the  relation  between  vocal 
expression  and  literary  interpretation,  and  to 
discuss  briefly  the  underlying  principles  of  the 
latter;  and  (4)  to  train  the  teacher,  to  such  an 
extent  as  the  size  of  the  class  permits  in  reading 
aloud.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  3:00 

Associate  Professor  Clark 
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STATEMENT  OF  WORK 


A.    General 

In  so  far  as  it  is  the  function  of  education  to  train 
the  growing  individual  for  usefulness  in  life,  to  that 
extent  physical  education  must  demand  attention  in 
any  proper  scheme  of  educational  work,  since  the 
capacity  for  usefulness  is  so  largely  determined  by 
the  physical  health  of  the  individual. 

This  Division  is  organized  to  supply  the  opportunity 


for  such  physical  work  as  experience  has  shown  to  be 
necessary  under  modern  conditions,  to  counteract  the 
deleterious  effects  of  close  application  to  mental  work 
and  to  favor  the  attainment  by  the  student  body  of  a 
high  state  of  physical  efficiency. 

The  work  of  this  Division  is  organized  under  these 
heads: 
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a.  Hygienic:  (1)  to  aid  function;  (2)  to  develop 
form;  (3)  to  correct  undeveloped  or  deformed  parts. 

b.  Educative:  (1)  to  perfect  nervous  control;  (2)  to 
gain  mental  and  moral  self-control;  (3)  to  develop 
muscular  strength  and  endurance. 

c.  Recreative. 

In  order  that  these  needs  may  be  adequately  sup- 
plied a  large  variety  of  work — hygienic,  recreative, 
corrective,  and  competitive — is  offered  in  regularly 
organized  classes,  in  both  gymnastics  and  athletics. 
Large  opportunities  are  offered  for  individual  work 
outside  of  the  class  organization,  and  provision  is 
made  for  advice  and  assistance  in  such  work. 

Class  work  in  Physical  Culture  is  required  of  all 
undergraduate  students  not  excused  on  account  of 
physical  disability,  during  four  half-hours  a  week. 
Six  Quarters'  work  in  Physical  Culture  is  required  of 
Junior  College  students,  and  four  Quarters,  of 
Senior  College  students.  Students  taking  an  ex- 
cessive number  of  cuts  will  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue their  University  work  until  they  shall  conform 
to  the  requirements.  Absences  from  Physical  Culture 
count  toward  the  extra  Minor  required  for  every 
thirty  absences  accrued  in  any  two  consecutive 
Quarters  of  a  student's  work.  Should  the  number  of 
a  student's  absences  reach  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  of  class  exercises,  credit  will  be  given  for 
only  half  of  the  course.  No  credit  will  be  given  when 
the  number  of  absences  equals  50  per  cent,  of  the 
class  exercises. 

It  is  intended  that  a  thorough  physical  examination 
shall  preface  the  work  of  every  student  in  physical 
training.  This  examination  will  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  student  enters  the  University  and  at 
intervals  during  his  course.  On  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion gained  from  this  examination,  suggestions  for 
work  and  advice  on  health  topics  will  be  given  each 
individual  by  the  Medical  Examiner. 

No  one  will  be  permitted  to  study  for  four  consecu- 
tive Quarters  in  the  University,  or  to  do  extra  normal 
work,  i.  e.,  more  than  three  courses  per  Quarter,  with- 
out first  obtaining  a  statement  from  the  Medical  Ex- 
aminer to  the  effect  that  the  extra  work  may  be  at- 
tempted without  a  probable  injury  to  the  health  of 
the  student. 

B.  Work  fob  Women 
The  plan  of  work  is  threefold:  general  class  work, 
elective  athletic  work,  and  corrective  work.  The  gen- 
eral class  work  consists  of  tactics,  free  standing,  hand 
and  heavy  apparatus  work,  fancy  steps,  and  gymnastic 
games.  This  work  is  graded  elementary,  intermediate, 
and  advanced,  thus  offering  the  students  a  change  of 


work  from  year  to  year.  The  athletic  work,  which  is 
elective,  is  taken  in  combination  with  the  class  work 
—  two  periods  of  each  week  —  in  order  that  the  stu- 
dent by  this  combination  may  obtain  the  best  possible 
development.  The  corrective  work  is  given  under 
special  supervision  to  all  those  who  are  in  need  of 
special  development,  and  also  to  those  who  are  unable 
to  do  the  regular  class  work.  The  elective  athletic 
work  is  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
and  consists  in  the  different  seasons  of  basket-ball, 
indoor  and  outdoor  baseball,  field  and  ring  hockey, 
roller-  and  ice-skating,  tennis,  golf,  rowing  and  swim- 
ming, with  fencing,  fancy  dancing,  advanced  club- 
swinging,  tactic  and  apparatus  work.  The  competitive 
side  of  the  work  is  developed  by  match  games  during 
the  year,  culminating  in  the  annual  championship 
games  for  the  silver  cup  and  the  banner  between  the 
Junior  and  Senior  College  Teams,  and  with  tourna- 
ments in  the  other  sports  and  an  annual  gymnastic 
contest. 

C.    Work  for  Men 

In  addition  to  the  regular  class  drill,  a  certain  part 
of  which  consists  of  training  in  athletic  sports,  the 
University  is  represented  by  teams  in  the  following 
sports :  football,  baseball,  track  and  field  athletics, 
tennis,  basket-ball,  water  polo,  and  golf.  Other 
teams  besides  these  are  formed  to  give  the  University 
teams  practice.  The  plan  of  the  Department  con- 
templates the  organization  of  class  and  college  teams. 
Medical,  Law,  and  Divinity  School  teams.  This  has 
already  been  accomplished  in  the  Freshman  class  and 
in  the  four  Junior  Colleges. 

Faithfulness  and  intelligence  in  training  and  prac- 
tice count  for  more  in  securing  places  on  the  teams 
than  individual  brilliancy  and  natural  ability  alone. 

BUILDINGS 

Lexington  Oymnasium. — The  Lexington  Hall  Gym- 
nasium is  a  temporary  structure,  built  in  the  winter 
of  1903.  It  offers  an  unobstructed  floor  space,  70  by 
71  feet,  is  partially  equipped  with  new  apparatus,  and 
is  provided  with  lockers,  dressing-rooms,  shower  baths, 
and  oflfices. 

Bartlett  Oymnasium. — The  new  Bartlett  Gymna- 
sium, a  memorial  to  Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett,  has 
been  in  use  since  the  Autumn  Quarter,  1903.  It  was 
formally  dedicated  on  January  29, 1904.  The  building 
with  equipment  has  cost  over  $275,000.  It  is  200  feet 
long  by  80  feet  wide.  The  basement  floor  contains 
three  large  dressing-rooms  for  the  University  and 
visiting  teams,  shower  baths,  Turkish  baths,  rubbing- 
room,  stock-room,  vaults,  etc.   The  first  floor  has  space 
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for  1,500  lockers,  25  shower  baths,  a  swimming-tank, 
Faculty  exercising-room,  and  ofi&ces.  The  swimming- 
tank  is  60  by  28  feet — a  very  convenient  size  for  con- 
ducting swimming-races.  It  is  beautifully  fitted  up 
with  white  tile.  A  gallery  with  seats  for  200  people 
overlooks  the  water.  The  second  or  top  floor  is  the 
exercising-room;  it  extends  over  the  whole  building, 
and  is  entirely  free  from  pillars.  A  running-track, 
varying  in  width  from  12  feet  6  inches  to  16  feet  6 
inches,  with  13.4  laps  to  the  mile,  extends  around  the 
walls  12  feet  above  the  floor.  The  gymnasium  has 
been  equipped  with  the  best  and  most  modern  appara- 
tus, a  large  part  of  which  is  new  in  design  and  was 
made  especially  for  this  building.  Provision  has  been 
made  by  multiplying  pieces  of  apparatus  for  the  exer- 
cising of  large  squads  of  men  at  one  time  with  the 
smallest  loss  of  time  to  the  individual.  A  large  triple 
batting-cage  has  been  installed  for  winter  baseball 
practice,  and  bleachers  which  will  accommodate  900 
persons  have  been  built  for  use  at  athletic  meets. 


GBOUNDS 

For  Women. 

a)  Outdoor  Gymnasium.    A  turfed  field,  90  by  60 
feet,  adjoins  the  Lexington  Gymnasium,  and 
is  used  when. the   weather  permits  for  class 
work  and  gymnastic  games. 
h)  Hockey   Field.      The   field   at   the    corner    of 
Woodlawn  Avenue  and  Fifty-eighth  Street  is 
marked  out  and  is  used  for  hockey, 
c)  Athletic  Field.    The  northeast  corner  of  Mar- 
shall Field  has  been  fenced  off  and  is  used  for 
basketball,  baseball,  and  other  sports. 
For  Men. 

a)  Marshall  Field  includes  two  city  squares  and 
is  fully  equipped  for  all  kinds  of  squad  and 
competitive  work. 
(6  Two  concrete  handball  courts  have  been  built 
west  of  the  Bartlett  Gymnasium  for  common 
use. 
In  addition  to  the  above  fields  and  courts  there  are 
18  tennis  courts  on  the  campus,  which  are  used  by 
both  men  and  women  students. 
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